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EXCAVATIONS IN MACEDONIA. 
(PLatre I.) 


TuE place known as Chauchitsa lies some sixty kilometres to the 
north of Salonika (Fig. 1). It was identified first as an ancient site at 
the end of the year 1917, during military operations. During the digging 
of trenches and other works antiquities were discovered which were 
recognised as belonging to the various stages of culture of a period 
extending from Neolithic to Roman times. The majority of the 
objects so discovered I published in the Annual of the British School 
for 1918—rgr9. 

On April r5th this year I paid a preliminary visit to the site. While 
considerable damage had been done by the cutting of trenches, I felt 
satisfied that sufficient of the original ground remained undisturbed to 
justify excavation. I therefore commenced excavation on the 28th of 
April, r92r. As the isolation of the site made the conditions of a small 
test excavation of this nature somewhat difficult I decided to continue 
only for such time as would enable me to ascertain the general nature 
of the site.? 


TOPOGRAPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


The name Chauchitsa* seems to be a combination of Turkish and 
Slavonic elements, and means the ‘ Place of the Sergeant.’ It belongs 


1 I take the opportunity of acknowledging here my very great indebtedness to my 
friend M. Pelekides, Ephor of Antiquities for Macedonia, who gave me much help in the 
preliminary arrangements and the fullest access to the results of his own excavations 
in the neighbourhood of Salonika, which throw considerable light upon the discoveries 
at Chauchitsa. I must also express my thanks to the Greek Government for granting 
permission to the British School for my excavation at Chauchitsa, and to the officers 
of the military frontier patrol at Bohemitsa for very great kindness in the way of 
occasional supply and transport. The cost of the excavations was covered by a grant 
from the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

* This spelling of the name corresponds to the modern pronunciation. 

B 
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only to a smal] station on the junction railway which links up the stations 
of Karasouli and Kilindir. This junction line, however, is not now used. 
There is no longer a village bearing the name Chauchitsa, the nearest 
inhabited spot being the hamlet of Kalinova, two kilometres to the 
north-east. The actual site excavated lies about eight hundred metres 
to the north of the station on the southern slopes of a mass of low grassy 


seat 1- 200000 





Fie. 1.—SketrcH Mar or tHe District. 


hills which form the northern boundary of Lake Ardjani and the plain of 
Janesh. It seems probable that the site lies on an important trade route 
which runs north and south from Central Europe to the Hellenic world, 
the actual Vardar valley route itself. This route diverged from the river 
somewhere near Ghevgheli and cut through the hilly country between 
Bogoroditsa and Lake Ardjani to avoid the almost impassable rocky 
country which constitutes the first “‘ Iron Gates ” of the Vardar between 
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Smol and Bohemitsa (Fig. 1). No road can follow the Vardar through 
this passage, and the Vardar route followed the line of least resistance 
by cutting south to the eastern end of Lake Ardjani. Chauchitsa would 
thus lie at its exit from the somewhat rough country to the north. From 





Chauchitsa it probably ran in an almost straight line across the Ardjani 
marshes to Kilkis and the river Galiko (the Echeidorus of Herodotus), 
and so straight to Salonika and the Via Egnatia. Thus alone can the 
importance and the size of the site be explained. A causeway still exists 


across the Ardjani marshes from Chauchitsa to the hamlet of Gavalantsi 
B2 
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and so to Kilkis. It is still used for the traffic from the Ghevgheli and 
Karasouli areas to the south, and was repaired by British troops during 
the War. In all probability it lies on the ancient route. 


NATURE OF THE SITE. 


The site excavated is only part of a larger and more complex site 
(Figs. 2,4). The Karasouli-Kilindir branch line and the military road'con- 
structed during the War run parallel and close together over ground which 
slopes gently from the foot of the hills to the edge of the marsh, and 





Fic. 3.—LAKE ARDJANI AND THE MARSHES. 


averages about one kilometre in width (Fig. 3). The soil is soft and 
alluvial. While rich it is nowhere very deep; in places it is very sandy, 
containing a large proportion of the fine mica sand peculiar to this part 
of Macedonia. At intervals occur outcrops of rock. The hills at the 
back are rounded and grass-covered except in places where the rock 
breaks through in sharp cliffs. The hills nowhere exceed two or three 
hundred feet in height. Immediately to the north of the station-house 
of Chauchitsa the rounded skyline of the hills is broken by a peculiar 
formation, particularly noticeable at sunset. One of the hills shows a 
flat-topped angular outline (Fig. 5). A close examination proved it to 
be covered with a fairly deep deposit of earth of an artificial nature 
containing on the surface pottery of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
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A similar deposit extends over the south face of the hill right down to the 
level ground, which is covered with pottery fragments. The deposit 


4 





Fic. 4.—Tue Site From tHE Soutn-Easr. 


ceases at a point some three hundred yards south of the hill. South- 
wards from the foot of the hill the sloping ground is broken, just before 





Fic. 5.—TuHeE Acropotis HILL FROM THE CEMETERY 
LOOKING NORTH. 


the road is reached, by two hillocks. The summit of each shows an out- 
crop of rock. Nowhere, on or near it, is Greek or Roman pottery found. 
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I commenced excavations on the two mounds, starting with the 
eastern (Fig. 6). Within thirty centimetres of the surface bones and 
objects of metal and bronze were found, and it soon became evident 
that the mound had been used as a burial-place. Trial trenches made 





SECTION E-W 


Fic. 6.—SketcuH Map anp SECTIONS OF THE EASTERN Mounp. 


it clear that the mound itself was not artificial, but consisted of a rocky 
outcrop (lightly covered with earth) in the form of a spur, projecting 
from the sloping ground that rose to the main acropolis hill at the back. 
Immediately to the east of the mound runs a small stream of excellent 
clear water, and the mound on this side as well as at its southern end falls 
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somewhat abruptly to the ground level. On its western side it slopes 
more gradually. The actual depth of earth is not great, averaging about 
a metre. Its greatest depth is at the northern end, where it reaches a 
metre and a half, and on the western side, where it is 1-30 metres. At 
the highest point of the mound it barely exceeds a few centimetres, and 
on the southern slopes it is only half a metre. On the highest part of the 
mound the rock itself appears. 

By the end of the excavation I had uncovered some fourteen graves 
on this mound. They varied in depth from thirty centimetres from the 
surface to a little over a metre. All without exception were burials by 
inhumation, and there was no appearance of orientation. They were 
placed on the top, sides and at the base of the mound, and it seems 
probable that the whole mound was used. In each case the body was 
covered with a mass of large unhewn stones, not placed in any order. 
In most cases these stones had sunk in the course of time, and in many 
cases the body and objects buried with it had been so disturbed and 
disarranged as to make it impossible to establish clearly the position of 
the skeleton and its associated objects. In the case of the two burials 
at the western base of the mound,-there was a prepared floor consisting 
of whitish pebbles to each grave.* ‘The other burials seem to have been 
on the rock itself or very near it. There was no apparent regularity in 
the position of the bodies. Some were on their backs, others on their 
sides. All appeared to have been placed at full length. Vases were at 
the head or at the feet. 

The soil here, as in other parts of Macedonia, seems to possess 
peculiarly corrosive qualities, both for bone and for pottery. Metal, 
on the other hand, survives well. Only in two cases did I find any 
appreciable remains of the skull, and in most cases fragments of bone of 
an indeterminate character were the chief indication of a burial. Bronze 
objects were preserved almost undamaged and iron was in fairly good 
condition. Stones, such as hard white quartz, seemed to have under- 
gone some sort of disintegration in the soil, and when extracted usually 
crumbled to powder. 

The burials excavated all belonged to the same type of culture and 
varied but little. 

The western mound resembles the other in general appearance, 
except that its sides are less abrupt; it also has an outcrop of rock on 
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the highest point. I did not search for graves on this mound, since I 
thought it wiser to concentrate my somewhat slender resources upon 
one area in order to understand it thoroughly. I used two men, however, 
to clear a wall that appeared on the surface on the western side. It 
proved to be an isolated fragment of a building the date of which it was 
quite impossible to ascertain. Pottery of the types found in the graves 





BOAT) eter 





Fics. 7, 8.—PLAN AND VIEW OF THE SLAB GRAVE. 


at the other mound was abundant, but the soil in which it was found 
may have been disturbed recently, and I should hesitate to draw any 
conclusions as to this area. 

About three hundred yards to the south-east of the mounds in the 
low flat ground between the road and the railway a large grave of a 
different type was discovered. It consisted of large stone slabs, and had 
originally had covering slabs (Figs. 7,8). The top of this grave was 1-20 
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metres below the surface, the superincumbent soil being entirely alluvial. 
The grave appeared to have had a later internment inserted in it, and 
in addition to have been rifled in antiquity, since the covering stones 
had been removed and fragments of bones were found outside the 
tomb; fragments of a skull were found right at the surface in a corner. 
Another skeleton, however, was found at the bottom of the tomb undis- 
turbed, and with all its omaments and associated objects in their proper 
places. Of the date and nature of the upper burial I could find no 
indications, but from the condition of the bones found outside the tomb 
and of the skull fragments, as compared with those in the lower burial, 
it seems probable that the upper burial was much later. Perhaps we 
have here an instance of one of those unauthorised and illegal burials 
in an older tomb, the penalties for which bulk so large in the Macedonian 
inscriptions of Roman and Christian’ times.* 

The graves on the mound and the large Slab Grave below in the plain 
all belong to a culture of the Iron Age. The large Slab Grave was an 
isolated discovery, but there seems every likelihood that there are other 
similar graves in the neighbourhood. In general the objects found in 
it seemed later and more developed than those from the graves on the 
mound. We thus have two cemeteries belonging probably to two 
different periods of the same culture. It is important that nothing either 
Neolithic or Hellenic was found this year on the mound or in the vicinity 
of the Slab Grave. 

The Acropolis hill at the back, on the other hand, was, on the surface, 
entirely Greek or Roman. It remains, therefore, to find both the 
cemetery of the Greek and Roman town and the settlement of the people 
who were responsible for the Iron Age cemeteries. It is, of course, quite 
possible that the Iron Age settlement will be found under the Greek 
town and that the Classical cemeteries will appear near those of the 
Tron Age. 

The nature of the Iron Age cemetery on the mound is peculiar. 
The bodies seem to have been laid either on the rock itself or in shallow 
depressions in still shallower earth. They were then covered with heavy 
1 See G. Seure: Archéologie Thrace (Premiére Série, 1913), p. 62, and p. 61, inscription 
No. 40. This inscription is the only one from Thrace which actually refers to the law 
against ru#Bwpuxla. Two similar references come from Asia Minor. There is no dearth 


of inscriptions both in Thrace and in Macedonia which refer to the offence without 
mentioning the law against it. 
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stones, presumably to keep off the wolves with which this country still 
abounds. In the course of time a thin stratum of earth formed over 
both grave and cairn. 

This type of cairn-burial on mounds is common at other periods both 
in the plains of Macedonia and in other similar plain lands. For the 
most part this type of cemetery seems characteristic of nomadic or semi- 
nomadic peoples. Some of the Iron Age cemeteries excavated in the 
Caucasus resemble that of Chauchitsa in general situation, being for 
the most part on small hills. The necropolis of Akhtala, situated on the 
hill of St. George, provides the closest parallel. The Iron Age cemetery 
at Halos in Thessaly,* on the other hand, differs very greatly from that 
of Chauchitsa. All the burials at Halos were burials after incineration, 
and they were in groups on a small tumulus only about twenty metres 
in diameter. The only point of resemblance between Chauchitsa and 
Halos is in the fact that the burials in each case were covered with a 
cairn of stones to prevent violation of the tombs. 

For the Slab Grave burial many good parallels exist.* 


OsyEcTs FouND IN THE GRAVES.* 


Grave Groups. 


x. At the base of the mound on the west side. Depth -60 m. 
One small hand-made vase of red ware. Type A. 
Three bronze beads, small. 
One large bronze bead measuring -03 in height and -o4 in breadth. (Fig. ro.) 
One bronze hair-ring. , 
This grave was lined with a basis of whitish stones. 


2. At the base of the mound on the west side. Depth 1 m. 
One large wheel-made beaked vase lying above the feet. Type B. (Fig. 21d.) 
The leg and arm bones of the skeleton were intact. 


2 De Morgan, Mission Scientifique au Caucase, p. 56. 

* B.S.A. xviii. p. 9. 

® The Iron Age tombs at Theotokou in Thessaly (B.S.A. xiii. p. 321 ef seg.) were of 
this nature and contained no trace of incineration, The necropolis of Mouci-Yeri in the 
Caucasus (De Morgan, op. cit. p. 40) contained a large number of stone Slab Graves of the 
same general type as that of Chauchitsa. The principal difference between the two is 
that the Chauchitsa tomb was made to hold a body lying at full length, while those of 
Mouci-Yeri were shorter and made to hold bodies in a crouching position. 

The graves of Hallstatt seem to resemble for the most part those of the hill-cemetery 
of Chauchitsa, and Slab Graves do not appear to have been in use there. 

‘ The numbers given to the graves represent the order of their discovery. The 
pottery is classified according to the types given below, p. 21 sqq. 
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. On the summit of the mound near the western edge. Depth -80 m. 


Two iron knives. (Fig. 110.) 
One iron pin. 
A fragment of a hand-made vase. Type A. 


. On the summit of the mound near the western edge. Depth I-30 m. 


The skeleton was fairly well preserved, the skull being more or less intact. 

Two hand-made cups (one thin and with one handle) of rough ware, were on 
the left side of the skull. Type A. 

Two iron knife-blades were near the left hand. 


- Near the summit of the mound at the western edge. Depth -5 m. 


One single-handled vase of grey ware, wheel-made. Type C. (Fig. 20.) 

One single-handled vase of red ware, wheel-made. Type B. 

One single-handled jug of brownish ware, hand-made. Type A. (Figs. 13, 
14.) 


. On the east side of the mound. Depth 1-40 m. 


One large bronze pin with a spiral head, (Fig. 11.) 

One pair of bronze tweezers. (Fig. 11.) 

Two small bronze beads. 

Two fragments of black hand-made pottery. 

One wheel-made bowl of red ware, much broken. Type B. 


. On the east side of the mound. Depth 1 m.-1-20 m. 


One hand-made beaked jug of grey ware. Type A. (Figs. 13, 14.) 
One wheel-made beaker with ribbed lines round the side. Type C. (?) 
One hand-made globular cup of rough red ware, Type A. (Fig. 13.) 


. On the west side of the mound. Depth ‘50 m. 


One beaked jug, hand-made, of grey ware. Type A. (Fig. 14.) 

One clay bead. - 

Fragments of a second beaked jug of grey ware. Type A. 

One gold plaque embossed with a rough geometrical design. (Fig. 12a.) 


On the west side of the mound. Depth -25--30 m. 
One wheel-made bowl of red ware with one handle. Type B.- (Fig. 18.) 
One bronze hair-ring. (Fig. 11.) 


At the north end of the mound. Depth 1-10 m.—1-25 m, 
One long bronze pin. (Fig. 11.) 

One small bronze bead. 

One small bronze finger-ring. (Fig. 11.) 


On the east side of the mound. Depth -60 m.—1-5 m. 

Two bronze armlets, each of five rings. Type III. (Fig. r1a.) 

One bronze hair-ring. 

One bronze fibula. 

One paste bead with ‘eye’ pattern. 

Two wheel-made bowls with one handle, of red ware, glazed inside. Type B. 
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On the west side of the mound. Depth, -80-1-25 m. 

Two small bronze armlets, Type I. (Fig. r1b.) 

Two thick bronze rings: diameter of each -o4 m. 

One thin bronze finger-ring. 

One thick bronze finger-ring. 

One bronze armlet of small size with eight rings. Type I. 

One hand-made vase of grey ware of globular shape and with one handle. 
Type A. 


On the summit of the mound. Depth 1 m. 
Two heavy bronze armlets. Type I. 

One ‘ spectacle’ brooch. 

Two iron knife-blades. 

Three small bronze beads. 

One hand-made bowl of red ware. Type A. 


On the summit of the mound. Depth 1 m. 

One heavy bronze armlet. Type I. 

Half a ‘ spectacle’ brooch. 

One thin bronze finger-ring. 

One hand-made vase of coarse black ware, much broken. Type A. 
One hand-made vase of globular shape of rough red ware. Type A. 


Stas GRAVE (Pl. I. and Fig. 98). 


On the low ground between the road and the railway. Depth 1-20 m. 

The slabs measure 1°85 m. at the sides in length and -7o m. at the ends, and 
in height are approximately -70 m. 

The bottom of the grave was lined with smaller slabs. 

One wheel-made jug of red ware with one handle, on the left side of the head. 
Type B. 

Two large bronze ‘ spectacle ’ brooches on the shoulders. Type II. 

A necklace of 101 very small bronze beads round the neck. 

One star- or flower-shaped pin near the right shoulder. 

One large and two small bronze beads near the centre of the body. 

One bronze armlet on the left forearm. Type I. 

Two iron pins with fragments of ivory or bone adhering to them, near the 
feet, 

One small bronze finger-ring. 

About ten fragments of small bronze spirals. 


Many other objects of bronze and pottery were found in different 


places in positions’ which could not be clearly identified as graves. 
Disturbance of the soil in the last three years and the sinking of the 
cairns above graves has caused many objects to be displaced. Objects 
which cannot be grouped into grave-groups are included in the classi- 
fication given below. 
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Objects of Bronze. 


Armilets—The amount of bronze ornaments found was, indeed, 
remarkable. During the first half-hour of the excavation no less than 
eight large bronze bracelets and armlets were found. They were all in 
the same area and close together. They had every appearance of being 
a hoard, but I think it more probable that they came from one or two 
graves and had been displaced by the sinking of cairn stones. It is, of 





a b 
Fic. 9.--Vases oF Type B. (Scale 1: 3.) 


course, equally probable that they had been collected from different 
tombs by some tomb robber and abandoned. In two cases three of 
the bracelets were found linked together (see Fig. ro) in such a way 
that they could not possibly have been placed on the arms of the dead 
person. The fact that no bones were found inside these rings tends to 
confirm this supposition. With this group of armlets was found a bronze 
ornament of a peculiar nature (see below). 

The armlets fall into three types :— 


I, (Fig. 11b).—A simple heavy ring of one convolution. In section 
it is rectangular, but the ends are usually worked off to a rounded 
section. It is the most common type. 

II. (Fig. 10).—In section triangular, consists of a large number of 
convolutions varying from four to eight. It was intended to be worn, 
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I think, on the forearm and would extend from the wrist to the elbow. 
As such it would be an extremely heavy and barbaric ornament. It ends 
in a heavy straight handle, of rectangular section, the sides being usually 
decorated with incised lines.2 





Fic. 10.—Bronze Armiets or Type II, 
Broocn or Type I., AND BEap. 


III. (Fig. rra).—Rarer than the two preceding. In section it is cir- 
cular throughout and consists usually of from three to five convolutions. 

I know of no very exact parallels to these armlets. Armlets similar 
to those of Type I. have been found at Olympia,’ at Sparta,* and Dodona * 

1 This handle has been broken off from all the examples in Fig. ro, except that at the 
top of the right-hand corner which has lost its upper convolutions. 

* Bronzes, Pl, XXIII., Nos. 387-9. 


2 In the apotheke of the Sparta Museum, unpublished. 
‘ National Museum, Athens (Carapanos Coll.). 
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and Delphi,” but they are not quite so heavy. For the armlets of Type 
II., I can find no parallel at all. 

Beads.—The beads (Fig. 10) are almost all of types common in the 
Geometric strata of the principal sites of Southern Greece, particularly 
at Olympia, Sparta and Aegina. Beads such as the large one from the 
Slab Grave (Pl. I.) seem to be of a more advanced type. They are 
more common on the Southern Greek sites but are found also on the 
Macedonian littoral. Several occurred in graves recently excavated 
by M. Pelekides at Kalamaria.?/ The same shapes occur also in gold. 
One such was found in rg17 at Aivasil * by Professor E. A. Gardner, 
and M. Pelekides has found others at Kalamaria. In each case these 
gold beads, and some of the bronze, were found associated with Hellenic 
pottery of about the sixth or seventh centuries B.c. 

Pins.—The bronze pins (Fig. 11) were, with one exception, all of 
the same type. In section they were rectangular except towards the 
extremity, while the heads were pointed like the heads of hobnails. In 
length they varied from -2 to -28m. Bronze pins at Sparta and Olympia 
have often the same large dimensions, but they are usually more ornate. 

One bronze pin had a flattened spiral turned over on one side instead 
of the usual hobnail head (Fig. x1). 

The purpose of these pins is uncertain, but I am inclined to think 
that they were used for the hair. They seem too large for using in 
garments. 

Brooches—The spectacle brooches are undoubtedly the most 
important of all the bronzes (Pl. I. and Fig. ro). They fall into two 
types, agreeing with a classification which I have already suggested 
elsewhere. In Type I. the bronze wire of which the brooch is made is 
usually of circular section. The junction between the two or three spirals 
is formed by a continuous strand, thus forming an S shape (Fig. 10). In 
Type II. there are only two spirals, and the junction of the spirals is 
broken either by a double twist in the wire or else by the junction strand 
being cut and bent round at the ends into two small loops (Pl. 1). 
Altogether twelve complete or nearly complete examples have been 
found at Chauchitsa. Of these, six were found on the mounds in 1917 
and were the chief objects. which called my attention to the importance 


1 Bronzes, p. 109. ? Unpublished. * B.S.A. xxiii. p. 21. 
4 B.S.A. xxiii. p. 32, and Antiquaries’ Journal, Vol. i. No. 3, p. 209. 
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of this site, These six specimens have already been published by me.* 
The remaining six were found during the excavations here described. 
All except three belong to Type I. Of those belonging to Type II., two 








@° 


‘ 


Fic. 11.—BronzeE ARMLETS OF Types III. (a), I. (b), Pins, 
Rincs anp Tweezers, IRON KNIFE-BLADES (c). 


were found in the Slab Grave. The other ten were all found on the 
mound, 

The majority of ‘spectacle’ brooches from other sites in Greece 
belong to Type II. A very large series was found at Pateli, near Ostrovo.* 


1 B.S.A. xxiii. Pl. VII, and Antiquaries’ Journal, loc. cit., p. 210. 
2 B.S.A. xxiii., p. 32, 0. 1. 
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Others occur at Sparta in large numbers, at Olympia,! Argos * and 
in the Geometric stratum of most of the sites of Southern Greece. 

_ Evidence as to the exact distribution of these brooches outside 
Greece is unsatisfactory. They are found in fairly large numbers along 
the coast of the Adriatic and in Central Europe. For the most part 
these examples belong to Type II., particularly those from Hallstatt.® 
East of Macedonia our records fail us, since little or no excavation has 
been carried out in Thrace. I was able, however, to acquire fragments 
of two small spectacle brooches at Xanthi in Thrace which were said 
to have been found at the village of Otman-Giourou, on the foothills 
behind Xanthi, near the great northern road that cuts through the 
mountains to Bulgaria. These examples belong to Type I. 

Other brooches or fibulae of different types are rare at Chauchitsa. 
One fibula of the Dipylon type was found in 1917 and has been published.* 
One of a different and, I think, later type was found this year in grave 
No. 11. It is a simple ornament of twisted wire of the ‘ Bow’ type.® 
It was associated with pottery which seems to be of a later type than 
the pottery usual in the Chauchitsa graves. 


Miscellaneous Objects. 


Two specimens of bronze tweezers were unearthed (Fig. rz). In 
type they are identical with those from most Iron Age sites. Thus there 
are several examples from Hallstatt, and they occur also in the Iron 
Age cemeteries of the Caucasus.® 

A number of ornaments of different types found in rgr7 I have 
already published. For the most part they correspond to known types 
found in the Geometric strata of Southern Greek sites, or in the graves 
of Hallstatt. This year only two ornaments of unusual types were found, 
(Figs. 12b and Pl. I.) but both are of great interest. The first, best 
described as a cup-shaped vessel, measures -o7 m. in height and has a 
long thin stem at the base. Two holes pierce the projecting edges of the 

1 Bronzes, Pl. KXI. No. 359. 

2 Waldstein, Argive Heraewm, Pl, LXXXV., No. 818. 

2 Aychaeologia, Vol. Ixvii., Pl. XXX., and Von Sacken, Grabfeld von Hallstatt, Pl. X1IL., 
Pa aaatedsial Journal, loc. cit, Pl. VII. 


5 For the type see B.M. Guide, Early Iron Age, p. 32, No. Ils. 
* Archaeologia, Vol. \xvii., Fig. 13,; De Morgan, op. cit. p. 131. 
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rim, one on each side. A separate lid or cap fits on to the top of the 
vessel. It is adorned on each side with a bird’s head, and in the centre 
on the top is a projecting stem. Two holes pierce this lid transversely 
and correspond in position with the rim-holes of the main body of the 
ornament. The sides of the lower part of the ornament are decorated 





ea 


Fic, 12.—(a) GoLp Prague FRoM GRAVE 8; 
(b) Bronze Ornament (?). (Scale 6:7.) 


with incised lines in groups of three running slantwise across the upper 
half of the body. 

Another example? of this type of ornament, precisely similar in 
every detail, was found on the moundin1g17. In neither instance, how- 
ever, was it possible to ascertain the position of the ornament in relation 
to the body. I can find no parallel to this type of ornament unless it be 


1 Antiquaries’ Journal, I. No. 3, Fig. 1 (the two parts are shown separately). [Five 
more perfect examples of this*type of ornament were found in the cemetery during 
excavations this year, 1922.] 
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an object from Olympia.t’ The Olympia example, however, has horses’ 
heads instead of birds’ heads. It has the same pierced holes at the sides 
of the rim, though the lid is missing. 

It seems most probable that these ornaments were suspended from 
the neck. The lid to the Chauchitsa example does not fit structurally 
on to the body, but if a cord is passed through the transverse holes of 
the upper and lower parts together, and the ornament is suspended, 
the lid fits closely to the body. Their purpose is obscure, but the fact 
that the body is hollow and some three centimetres in diameter suggests 
that the whole ornament was used as an amulet in which some sacred 
or precious object was placed. 

The second ornament (Pl. I.) is a pin seven centimetres in height. 
The head of the pin is shaped like a six-petalled rose and is some three 
centimetres in diameter. It was found in the Slab Grave. Similar 
ornaments were found at Sparta, but I can find no exact parallel. 


Objects of Iron. 


Knife Blades and Pins.—Iron objects were not abundant on the site. 
Graves 4 and 13 each contained two iron knife-blades. Grave 3 and the 
Slab Grave contained iron pins (Pl, I.), A few isolated fragments also 
were found not clearly associated with burials. The pins from the 
Slab Grave had attached to them fragments of what appears to be ivory, 
and may, perhaps, come from the handle of a dagger. 

The knife-blades (Fig. r1c) are of the type usually found in Iron Age 
burials. In length they average ten centimetres, and were originally 
fastened to bone handles by means of rivets, which still remain. Close 
parallels are to be found in the graves of Mouci-Yeri and Akhtala in the 
Caucasus. 


Objects of Gold. 


A gold plaque was found in a grave group on the mound in r9r7.* 
This year a second, of similar dimensions (6-5 cm. long) and decorated in 
the same way, was found (Fig. 12a). It is diamond-shaped and made of 
fairly thick gold leaf, decorated with two rows of concentric circles with 

1 Bronzes, Pl. XXIII., No. 416, and see similar ornaments from Central Europe: 
Hoernes, Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst, Pl. XIV., Fig. 9. 
* Antiquaries’ Journal, loc. cit, Pl. VII. 
C2 
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13, 14.—HAND-MADE CuPps AND JuGs oF Type A. 





(Scale 1:3.) 
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six circles in each row. The two rows are divided by a line. In general 
appearance it is of the same type as the plaque found at Aivasil,} but 
seems less carefully worked. Similar plaques have recently been found 
by M. Pelekides in graves at Kalamaria, where, as at Aivasil, they were 
associated with Hellenic pottery of the sixth or seventh century B.c. 


Various Objects. 

Under this heading there is very little to record. The usual grave 
ornaments were limited almost entirely to objects of bronze and iron. 
No trace of bone or amber was found, and no ivory except the doubtful 
_ fragments attached to the iron pins in the Slab Grave. Two beads of 
paste, however, were found. One was plain of a buff colour, the other, 
found in Grave rr, was yellow, with three ‘ eyes’ inlaid in white material 
on the sides. The latter resembles the type of bead found at Hallstatt. 


Pottery. 


The pottery presents some of the most difficult and in many ways 
surprising results of this excavation. The fact that no exact parallels 
for any of the pottery can be found in Greece, and few outside Greece, 
renders an understanding of the problems involved all the more difficult. 

Generally speaking the pottery found at Chauchitsa can be classified 
into three large and distinct types according to fabric and technique. 
Shapes, however, persist to a very large extent through all these three 
types, and it is impossible to say that any one shape is peculiar to any one 
type. These main types are as follows :— 


A (Figs. 13, 14 and 15a). Coarse hand-made vessels of rough 
reddish-brown clay. None of the vases of this type exceed -r5 m. in 
height, and most are smaller. The only decoration is incised, and 
usually consists of a row of dots or roughly cut triangles round the base 
of the necks. The handles nearly always have a peculiarity which is 
not found in any other type of vase at this site—namely, a twist at 
the top so as to give a firm thumb-hold, giving the appearance of a spiral 
turn. Altogether eight complete or fragmentary examples of this type 
were found. The shapes are for the most part small beaked jugs with the 
necks cut away near the handle. Other shapes are small saucers or single- 


1 BS.A. xxiii. p. 21. 
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handled round-necked jugs. Fragments of pottery with a stamped 
pattern of circles belong to this class (Fig. 15), 2). 





I 2 


Fic. 15.—(a) Hanp-Mape Saucers or Typr A; 
(b) DecoraTION ON Types B anp A. (Scale £: 3.) 


B (Figs. 16-19 and 215). Thin, finely made vases of well-worked 
clay. In shape they vary considerably, and in size they are, on the whole, 





Fic. 16.—WHEEL-MADE Bowl or Type B. (Scale 1: 3.) 


much larger than those of the preceding class, They are always made 
on the wheel. The beaked jug with cut-away neck is found in this class, 
the examples found being of considerable size—-30 to -35 m. in height 
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’ (Figs. 17, 21b). One example of a round-necked jug was also found. The 
twisted handle peculiar to Class A is, however, not found. Large double- 
handled bowls of great elegance (Fig. 16) and extreme thinness seem 
characteristic of this class; four examples were found, greatly broken, 
together with fragments of other examples. Of other shapes the most 
noteworthy seem to be low flat bowls of a cothon type with one handle 
(Figs. 18, 19%) and single-handled jugs with round mouths and ‘ feeding- 
bottle’ spouts (Fig. 9a) let into the sides. Of the latter shape one 





Fic. 17.—NeEcks or Jucs or Type B. 


complete example and several fragments were found. One example 
of a jug with a cut-away neck was found in the Slab Grave of a type 
midway between the beaked jugs of Class A and of this class and the 
ordinary round-necked jug; the neck was round, but had been cut away 
very slightly near the handles (Fig. 9b).? 

The majority of the vases of this type were decorated in an elementary 
way with glaze paint. The elegant two-handled bowls were glazed 

1 Found in 1917: now in the National Museum, Edinburgh. I am indebted to 
Mr. A. E. Curle for this photograph and for permission to reproduce it. There is another 
of this type from Chauchitsa in the British Museum. 


2 A bronze miniature vessel exactly of this type was found at the site in to17, Antig. 
Journal, loc. cit., Pl. VI., Fig. 1. 
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inside, while the rims and lower part of the vase was covered with red 
glaze paint applied with a brush. In one fragment a pattern of vertical 
panels of parallel red lines extended from the rim downwards (Fig. 15, 1), 
while in the large almost complete bowl (Fig. 16) the edge and inside 
of the rim had been roughly painted with red lines in groups, at regular 
intervals, The large beaked jugs with cut-away necks do not seem to 
have been painted at all. The ‘ feeding-bottle’ jug and the Slab Grave 





Fics. 18, 19.—Fiat Bowrs or Tyre B. (Scale 1: 3.) 


jug were decorated with parallel horizontal lines of red-black glaze 
paint round the body just below the necks. 

C (Figs. 20, 21a). Wheel-made vases of grey clay with finely 
smoothed surfaces which give the appearance of a thin slip. None of 
the shapes of the preceding classes occur in this class. The most char- 
acteristic shapes in this class are one-handled cups with slender ringed 
stems shaped almost exactly like Hellenic cantharoi, sometimes with 
bulging sides. The only decoration is a kind of wheel-made incision 
consisting of parallel lines round the centre or upper part of the vessels. * 

In estimating the importance and meaning of these different types 
and of their inter-relation we are faced with the difficulty already noted, 
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of the absence of good parallels. It was clear from the excavations that 
no very great period of time is covered by the burials on the mound. 
Whatever period this may be, vases of all three classes belong to it. 
The only exception is the jug (Fig. 9b) of Class B, which was not found 
on the mound but in the Slab Grave, and is almost certainly of a 
later date. 

It thus becomes evident that the small hand-made beaked jugs with 
cut-away necks, and all the hand-made ware, are roughly contemporary 





Fic. 20.—CaNTHAROS Cup oF TyPE C. 


with wheel-made ware of the same and of different shapes. That hand- 
made and wheel-made wares were thus contemporary was clear from 
the fact that graves containing hand-made wares were found close to 
and at the same level as graves containing wheel-made ware, while in 
Grave 6 and in other places where pottery was found, but could not be 
associated definitely with distinct burials, the two types were found in 
close association. There was, in fact, no evidence whatever that wheel- 
made pottery was a development of hand-made in point of time. 

The theory of a ‘Peasant art’ at once suggests itself. Hand- 
made pottery may have been that of the poorer people, wheel-made 
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that of the richer or more cultivated. But it seems much more probable 
that the practical needs of daily life caused the two styles of pottery- 
making to exist at the same time. The less important and more port- 
able vessels, and consequently the more numerous, could be made by 
hand more quickly and perhaps more easily. The finer and more elegant 
vessels would be made on the wheel. This seems borne out by the fact 
that the hand-made vessels are largely utilitarian; they are cups, plates 
and small portable jugs. Older traditions, too, would survive in domestic 
wares, just as older strata of language survive in domestic words, 





a b 
Fic, 21.—(a) Canruaros Cup or Type C; (6) Juc or Tyrz B, (Scale 1: 4.) 


and it is evident that both the shapes and the incised decoration of 
the beaked jugs of the hand-made ware carry on a tradition that was 
formed long before the Iron Age. At the same time it should be noted 
that the Iron Age date of the Chauchitsa hand-made ware of Class A 
is indisputable; in Graves 3, 4, and 13 it is found actually with iron, while 
in Grave 8 a beaked jug was found with the gold plaque which is itself 
of a late Iron Age date and type. 

The fact that at Chauchitsa vases of an apparently archaic shape 
and technique were contemporary with apparently advanced and elegant 
wheel-made vases goes far to explain two other instances which have 
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hitherto been considered as paradoxical. At Skyros a group of vases 
was found in two tombs.1 In one tomb there were three vases, of which 
two were of Iron Age types and one a beaked jug with a cut-away neck. 
The second tomb contained only Iron Age ware. Of the beaked jug 
Mr. Dawkins says that it ‘ presents an extremely archaic form.’ The 
second instance is exactly parallel. At Theotokou in Thessaly Messrs. 
Wace and Thompson found a grave of the Early Iron Age® in which 
were eight vases. Of these seven were of Iron Age shapes, and closely 
resemble the Chauchitsa painted ware of Class B both in shape and 
in the painted decoration. The eighth vase is a beaked jug with a cut- 
away neck of the same type as those of Class A above. 

As far as parallels can be drawn, therefore, Theotokou and Skyros 
provide the nearest analogies to the Chauchitsa pottery. It is further 
important that these two places fall into the same cultural area, which is 
approximately that of the coast lands of the North-West Aegean. But 
whereas at Theotokou and at Skyros the beaked jugs were the exception 
to the general type of pottery, at Chauchitsa they, with similar ware, 
seemed to be characteristic of the site, while the red bowls with painted 
decoration seemed to imply some new influence. This view is strength- 
ened by the fact that out of a total of eighty-nine vases found at Pateli, 
eighteen are beaked jugs of Class A. The grey ware of Class C, on the 
other hand, seemed equally characteristic of the site, but reflects some 
other influence which has certainly some connexion with Hellenic pottery 
as well as with Danubian fabrics. As far as any conclusion can yet be 
safely drawn, therefore, as to the pottery, it appears to combine a 
Northern with a Southern element. The grey cups of Class C, of 
the stemmed one-handled type and also the bulging vases with wheel 
incision, both recall Hallstatt and other Northern types. The bulging 
vases even suggest more remote and later types such as are found in 
Celtic pottery. 

The red-glaze painted vases, on the other hand, recall Geometric 
wares, particularly those of Theotokou, while the ‘ feeding-bottle’ type, 
both in shape and decoration, suggests a sub-Mycenaean origin, and 
seems characteristic of a culture which had come under the influence 
of things Mycenaean, but had not yet developed the full strength and 


1 R. M. Dawkins, B.S.A. xi. p. 79, and Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, 
Pp. 209. 2 Op. cit. p. 210. 
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capacity of Geometric pottery skill. It was not until they came into an 
area where the traditions of pottery-making were old and strong that the 
makers of Geometric pottery developed style and technique in such a 
way that they were ultimately able to produce wares such as the 
Dipylon ware. 

The red-glaze painted bowls of Chauchitsa thus are due, I imagine, 
either to an intrusive element from the experienced pottery-making area 
of Thessaly, from where earlier connexions with Macedonia are recorded,* 
or else they are the uninfluenced beginnings of what we see more developed 
in Thessaly and further south at a later period. The question of chrono- 
logy thus remains undecided, and at present itis impossible to say 
whether Geometric wares such as those of Theotokou and Skyros are 
earlier or later than those of Chauchitsa. 

The small beaked and other jugs of archaic form provide a problem 
which as yet is equally undecided. It seems improbable that they came 
from the South, while at the same time there is no very clear Northern 
parallel for them, and it is remarkable that they perpetuate an old 
Aegean shape that recurs at many periods and is found in the North 
Aegean area and well into Asia Minor, as, for instance, at Yortan and 
Troy. But both at Skyros and at Theotokou they seem intrusive and 
not indigenous, while at Chauchitsa they form the most numerous class, 
So, too, they occur at Pateli, not in a minority.? 

In any solutions that may be ultimately arrived at it must be borne 
in mind that the clay of all the vases of all types found in these excava- 
tions at Chauchitsa seems to be of local origin and contains the fine mica 
dust which is characteristic of the soil of Macedonia. 


HISTORICAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Before any attempt can be made to associate the Chauchitsa culture 
with the name of any known people or tribe, some attempt must be made 
to give an outline, as far as that is possible, of the history of Macedonia 
before the time of Alexander the First. 

Macedonia has been subject to a series of invasions from the north 
throughout its history, more frequent and more numerous perhaps than 


* B.S.A. xxiii, p. 30 and 33. 
* Out of 89 vases from Pateli 60 are of archaic forms. 
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in any other part of Europe. The result in antiquity, as to-day, has been 
to bring about a mixture of races so confused as, at times, to defy accurate 
analysis or classification. It is not without interest that in many cases 
the place-names in antiquity show as many different changes of owner- 
ship as those of to-day.t’ The principal condition which brought about 
and ultimately shaped the direction of all these racial movements was 
the Vardar valley, which, leading like a funnel from the main routes 
of the Danubian area down to the rich open plains of maritime Mace- 
donia, was from the earliest times, as it has been in recent years, the 
line of least resistance to pressure from the north. 

We can identify as coming from the north, without, however, being 
able to derive any definite idea as to date, at least two large waves of 
Aryan invasion. The first is that which brought into the foothills of 
Olympos and into the Vardar and Haliacmon valleys the people who 
were known generally to the Greeks as Phrygians.? These early Phrygians 
of Macedonia were, so Herodotus tells us,? called Briges while they were 
in Europe. He adds the most interesting statement that the Armenians 
were colonists of the Phrygians, a fact which suggests that the 
Phrygians of Macedonia are the remnants of a very early Aryan invasion 
which swept down to the Balkan peninsula, and then on and past it 
to Asia Minor by way of the old North Aegean coast route. Fragments 
of the main body of invaders may have reached Greece proper. 

Over and upon this early stratum of peoples came a later wave or 
series of waves of people who belonged to substantially the same stock. 
With this stratum must be associated the names of peoples such as the 
Paeonians, the Pierians, Eordaeans and Bottiaeans, who all lived after 
their arrival.in the lowlands round Olympus, and the Makedni who 
displaced them. All these five peoples (and with them, no doubt, were 
others) belonged to a later wave which penetrated much farther into 
Greece. The Makedni reached Pindus,* where they were identified as 
the Dorians. The whole Dorian invasion, in fact, belonged to and was 

2 E.g. Amphipolis— Krademna—Anadraimos —? Myrkinos (Steph. Byz.), Pella— 
Bounomos, Steph. Byz., Edessa—Aigae—Vodena (Hesychius). 

2 Thus the city of Edessa was said to be Phrygian (Schol. Clem. Alex., Strom. 5. 243), 
while below it in the rose gardens of Midas, which to-day bloom not unworthily in the 
valleys of Naoussa and Vertekop, the story of the capture of Silenus by King Midas had 
its home; it was later found again at Angora in Asia Minor (Aelian). 


3 Herodotus, VII. 73. 
4 Herodotus, I. 56, and Suidas, s.v. Adpiov. 
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derived from-this second wave of invasion. The Makedni of Pindus, 
however, seem to have got left behind by the main body of invaders, 
who went further south into Greece. They developed and increased to 
a remarkable extent in the regions south of Olympus. The remarkable 
discoveries of M. Arvanitopoulos at Pherae? show beyond doubt that 
a vigorous culture, almost identical with the culture of the earlier strata 
at Sparta, flourished in Eastern Thessaly. The occurrence of a sanc- 
tuary dedicated (on the evidence of later inscriptions) to Zeus Thaulios, 
and the nature of the dedicatory objects, emphasises the connexion with 
the Dorians. Zeus Thaulios was apparently a Dorian cult,? while 
amongst the dedications were four ivory couchant animals identical 
with those from Sparta, Egyptian faience beads and scarabs, ivory 
spectacle brooches of the Sparto-Ephesian type, and finally a lead 
figurine of a known Spartan type. 

The prosperity of this Makednian enclave in Thessaly led, however, 
to its expansion, and such expansion could only take place at the expense 
of other tribes of the same body of invaders. Thus the Makedni or 
their descendants seem to have returned on their tracks and to have 
pushed northwards again, for Thucydides* expressly tells us that 
‘ Macedonia along the sea-coast was first occupied and ruled by Alexander 
the father of Perdiccas and his forbears, who were, of old, Temenids from 
Argos. They drove out by force the Pierians from Pieria, the Bottiaeans 
from Bottiaea; . . . Paeonia they occupied along the banks of the Axios’ 
(Vardar) as far down as to the sea, and beyond the Axios they occupied 
the land called Mygdonia between the Axios and the Strymon, and drove 
out the Edonians.’ 

The invasion of the ‘forbears of Alexander,’ whom we cannot 
unreasonably associate with the Makedni, was thus represented in 
antiquity as the converse, as it were, of the ‘ Return of the Heraclids.’ 
The Makedni, in fact, had pushed south in an invasion from the north; 
later, like the Heraclids of legend, they returned. Their real return, 
however, was represented as an invasion from the south of people of 
Argive origin. The intention, no doubt, was to vindicate the Hellenic 


1 Not yet published. I had the privilege of seeing the objects found, in the Volo 
Museum in July of this year, and have to express my thanks to M. Arvanitopoulos for 
permission to refer to them. 

2 Hesychius, s.v. @atiAra. 3 Thucydides, IT. 99. 
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origin of the Macedonians. The Heraclids, on the other hand, were real 
invaders from the north whose barbarian nature was disguised in the form 
of ‘returning wanderers.’ The two stories dovetail conveniently into 
the main apologia for Barbarism. 

We thus get two main waves of invasion and subsidiary local move- 
ments in local cultural areas. The earlier of the two waves does not 
seem to have penetrated into the heart of the Greek mainland, but to 
have been deflected for the most part to the east and to Asia Minor. 
It must have taken place early in the second millennium before Christ. 
Its northern connexions are indicated in the very close parallels between 
the Neolithic and Early Bronze Age pottery that has so far been found 
in Macedonia and that of Bosnia and Hungary. The second wave of 
invasion, which belongs properly to the Iron Age, must have commenced 
at the end of the second millennium and have reached its fullest force 
during the first century of the first millennium. The northern flavour 
of the culture it represents is most marked, and both at Pateli and 
Chauchitsa we find late developments of it almost untouched by influences 
from the south. Only on the coast of the Thermaic gulf near Salonika 
do we find it at last definitely in touch with things Hellenic at the dawn 
of the historic period.? In the same way the preceding wave had met 
Mediterranean influences in the same area at the end of the Third Late 
Minoan period. The Mycenaean pottery found on the Salonika littoral 
is evidence enough for this.* 

It seems clear, then, that the Chauchitsa culture belongs to the 
period between 1x00 B.c. and about 650 B.c. Bronzes of a slightly later 
form than those of Chauchitsa have been found in tombs at Kalamaria * 
associated with Corinthian pottery, at Aivasil® with sub-Geometric 
pottery, and in the Struma Valley® with actual Geometric pottery. 
This gives a fairly definite terminus ante quem for the Chauchitsa 
culture. The cothon type of vessel found alike at Chauchitsa, Aivasil 
and Kalamaria is additional proof. The /erminus post quem is at 
present a matter of conjecture. Nothing found at Chauchitsa can yet 
be placed earlier than the eighth or ninth centuries, but it must be 


1 BS.A, xxiii. p. 33. 

2 E.g. in the tombs opened at Kalamaria by M. Pelekides. 

3 B.S.A. xxiii, p. 31. * Now in the Prefecture at Salonika. 

5 B.S.A. xxiii. p. 21. * A grave group now in the British Museum. 
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remembered that the stratified site has not yet been examined and we 
have only the evidence of the burials. But even in the burials there 
seem to be two periods, one of the mound burials, the earlier, and one, 
the later, to which the Slab Grave belongs. But even in the Slab Grave 
there was a vase which retains sub-Mycenaean characteristics, and in the 
mound burials there occurred vessels still more characteristic of this 
phase of pottery. 

The small vases of Class A with cut-away necks belong, I think, to 
a very early tradition, and must be derived from types of the second 
millennium, Their strongly mikrasiatic flavour, and their similarity to 
wares from Troy, Yortan and other sites, suggests at once some connexion 
with the earlier wave of invasion which brought the Briges to Macedonia 
and sent them on to Asia Minor. The occurrence at Volo of a large 
series of similar vases, but wheel-made and elaborately decorated with 
black glaze patterns, in association with fully-developed Geometric 
pottery, and the isolated examples from Halos and Skyros, similarly 
associated, gives the final survival of this type of pottery, in association 
with the second wave of invasion. 

The large two-handled bowls of Class B of thin fine fabric and with 
red-glaze painted designs and the grey wares of Class C introduce an 
entirely new tradition which has, I think, no relation with the first wave 
of invasion. In the large red bowls we may, perhaps, see the beginnings 
of Hellenic Geometric ware before it had reached its fullest capacity for 
design. The shapes, as well as whatever rudimentary design there 
may be, are Geometric. The makers of these vessels, when they had 
reached an area where the pottery-making tradition was strong, may have 
produced finer and more elaborately decorated ware, as, for instance, 
in the case of Dipylon pottery, which is essentially a pottery of new shapes 
inheriting the elements of old design. The same process is seen at 
Vrokastro in Crete.* Actual Hellenic relations or anticipations are seen 
in the one-handled cantharoi of clumsy make which are characteristic 
of Chauchitsa. 

There remains the rather dubious attribution to historic peoples of 
the wares and ornaments of Chauchitsa. I have already suggested the 


1 Recently discovered by M. Arvanitopoulos and not yet published. 
2 Excavations in Eastern Crete : Vrokastro. University of Pennsylvania Publications, 
Vol. iii. No. 1. 
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earlier connexion of the older traditions in pottery with the Briges. 
The later pottery tradition and the bronze and other metal work, coming, 
as it does, actually into touch with historic Macedonia of the seventh 
century, suggests association either with the Macedonians or the Makedni 
of Alexander I. and his forbears, or with the tribes they pushed to the 
east. Since a substantially similar culture to that of Chauchitsa has been 
revealed at Pateli just beyond the western end of the Haliacmon and 
Vardar plain, as well as in the Struma valley, and since this culture 
seems somewhat different from that of Pherae and Volo, we can associate 
it perhaps with the Eordaeans in the case of Pateli, and with the Edonians 
of Mygdonia in the case of the other sites. It would, however, be rash 
to draw any very marked distinction between the culture of the Mace- 
donians of Alexander and his forbears and the almost identical culture 
of the tribes they displaced. Further excavation alone can elucidate 
these points. 
S. Casson, 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF PHARSALOS. 
(Prate II.) 


Tue dead of Pharsalos sleep sound; but more than a century ago 
their battlefield began to walk; and since Leake a dozen scholars in 
succession have found it in as many different places, over an area of forty 
miles by ten. 

I must apologise for introducing yet another claimant theory, but I 
have at least aimed also at reducing the total by the abolition of one or 
two of its wilder predecessors. I propose, then, to summarise the ancient 
evidence,? to state and criticise the theories based on it, and to conclude 
with a new attempt at solution, checked by walking over the plains of 
Pharsalos. 

Far the first, then, among our authorities stands of course Caesar 
himself (Bellum Civile, III. 81-98). After the occupation of Gomphoi 
and Metropolis, all the states of Thessaly, except Larissa, had declared 
for him. Accordingly, ‘having found a convenient position in the 
Thessalian plain,’ * he sat down there to wait for Pompey and the final 
decision. A few days later Pompey marched south to Larissa and 
joined Scipio. When next heard of, their army is encamped opposite 
Caesar on a hill.® 

But it was in vain that Caesar offered battle; Pompey used to draw 
up his line at the foot of the mountain‘ in a position which even Caesar 
dared not attack. In reply, Caesar prepared to withdraw and adopt a 
policy of rapid movement, with a triple object. It would simplify his 
corn-supply; he might manoeuvre Pompey into a position where he 

1 As regards the summary which follows I must acknowledge my deep indebtedness 
to Dr. Rice-Holmes’ article in the Classical Quarterly of October, 1908, where full references 


to all previous literature will be found. 
2 Caesar, Bellum Civile, III. 81. 3. 3 Ibid. 85. 1. 4 Ibid. 85. 1. 
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would have to fight; and the hardships of endless marching (as anyone 
who has footed the Thessalian plain will only too vividly realise) would 
tell on Pompey’s green levies. But at the very moment when he was 
starting it was seen that the enemy had advanced so unusually far from 
their camp as to make a fair fight possible. Pompey’s partisans and his 
own infatuated self-confidence had, in fact, decided him. 

The Pompeian right was covered by a ‘ stream with difficult banks ’; 1 
his cavalry, archers and slingers were massed on his left. To meet them 
Caesar placed his far inferior cavalry on the right; his left rested on the 
stream. 

At the outset Pompey's cavalry, according to plan, drove back their 
opponents and threatened to envelop Caesar's right. But six legionary 
cohorts kept in hand by Caesar as a reserve fourth line, equally according 
to plan, flung themselves on the victorious cavalry, which broke and fled 
“into some very high mountains,’* cut up the light troops, turned 
Pompey’s left, and the day was won. The defeated fled to their camp, 
thence after a brief resistance ‘ into some very high mountains adjoining 
it.’* Pompey himself rode out of the rear gate for Larissa. Caesar 
next proceeded to invest the mountain; but its defenders, finding it 
waterless, fled in time along the ridges towards Larissa. In vain; ‘ by 
an easier route,’ * six miles in length, Caesar headed them off and brought 
them to bay on a hill, with a stream at its foot. Cut off from the water 
by an earthwork, at dawn next day they surrendered and came down 
into the plain. Caesar sent back his tired troops to camp, ordered up 
fresh, and the same day rode into Larissa. 

Now admirably graphic and succinct as Caesar's narrative is, on one 
ground one must criticise it, even if one does so according to Goethe's 
precept, ‘on one’s knees.’ Topographically it is very defective, even for 
an ancient writer. Classical historians did not write for readers with 
atlases and map-measurers; in consequence they underrated topography 
nearly as much, perhaps, as we overrate it. But with all allowance for 
this and for hasty composition, it is astonishing to find that, for all the 
evidence in Caesar, the battle might have been fought almost anywhere 
between Metropolis and Larissa. The facts speak for themselves; even 


1 Caesar, Bellum Civile, III. 88. 6: ‘ rivus quidam impeditis ripis.” 
® Ibid. 93. 6. 3 Ibid. 95. 5. 
4 Ibid. 97. 3.: ‘ commodiore itinere.’ 
8 Ibid. 97. 4: ‘ Hunc montem flumen subluebat, 
D2 
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though we have the supplementary evidence of other ancient writers, 
there are to-day a dozen rival sites in the field. 

To proceed to this supplementary evidence. -First, although the 
battle is generally called after Pharsalos, four writers—the author of 
the Bellum Alexandrinum,) Frontinus,? Eutropius * and Orosius 4—place 
it more definitely at Old Pharsalos. . 

Secondly, Plutarch adds the following definite details :— 

The battle was fought near Pharsalos.® 

Pompey’s camp was close to marshy ground; * and Brutus escaped 
from it by a gate leading to a place full of reeds and water, whence he 
fled by night to Larissa.’ 

Caesar was expecting Cornificius with two legions from Illyricum, 
and had at call Calenus with fifteen cohorts in Attica and the Megarid. 

Lastly, the direction in which Caesar was just marching off on the 
morning of the battle was ‘ towards Skotoussa.’® Elsewhere ® he adds 
that the tents were already being struck and the transport being sent on 
ahead. This most vital piece of evidence has been used only by Leake 
and misused by him.” 

Frontinus states that Pompey placed six hundred cavalry on his 
right, resting that wing on the Enipeus, ‘ which both by its bed and its 
overflow had rendered the place impassable.’ 4 Caesar likewise had his 
left covered ‘ by marshes.’ 

Lucan too names the river and mentions its marshiness.12 More 
to our purpose still would be Appian, were he not geographically so 
disreputable. He says that Caesar reached Pharsalos in seven marches 
from Gomphoi, that there were thirty stades between the hostile camps, 
and that the armies were ranged between Pharsalos and the Enipeus.”8 

Lastly, Dio Cassius accuses Pompey of having chosen a bad camp 
with no line of retreat. Considering, however, how far the leaderless 
fugitives actually succeeded in retreating, I doubt if this is more than 
Cassian rhetoric, prophetic after the event. 


1 48.1. 2 Strategematica, 2. 3. 22. 3 20, * 6.15. 27. 
5 Plutarch, Caesar, 52. and passim. © Brutus, 4. 7 Ibid. 6. 
* Caesar, 43: éxl Xxorodacns, * Pompey, 68. 


1° And since, I find, by General Chatzimichales. 

11 Strategematica, 2. 3. 22: ‘ qui et alveo et alluvie regionem impedierat.’ 

#2 7, 116, 224-6: At iuxta fluvios et stagna undantis Enipei Cappadocum montana 
cohors et liber habenae Ponticus ibit eques. 

13 Bellum Civile, 11. 64-5; 75. M 42.'%, 3. 
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Such is our evidence—some of it, but certainly not a great deal, 
discrepant. Can there really be ten or eleven valid solutions of the problem 
as stated? 

For the sake of brevity I have tabulated the various theories in a 
standard form. 

The first is Leake’s.* His identifications are as follows :— 


1. Palaiopharsalos—the Acropolis of Pharsalos, or ‘ the fortress of 
which remains still exist half a mile to the eastward of the Acropolis of 
Pharsalos.’ 

2. Pompey’s camp—the heights east of Pharsalos (Krinter). 

3. Caesar’s camp—' Hadjéverli,’* at the foot of the height three 
miles west of Pharsalos (Alogopati). 

4. The battle line—Enipeus—Pharsalos. 

5. The ‘ mons sine agua’ 4—Sourla. 

f Hill of Capitulation °—near Skotoussa. 
“| River of Capitulation—the Onochonus. 


To this scheme I find the following objections; and the chief among 
them apply equally to most subsequent theories, which can accordingly 
be dealt with much more shortly. 


I. The site of Palaiopharsalos is important. The battle commonly 
called ‘ of Pharsalos’ is, as we have seen, placed specifically by four 
writers ‘at Palaiopharsalos.’ No discrepancy need be involved.® 
‘ Pharsalos ’ may sometimes be short for ‘ Old Pharsalos’; but in most 
cases, no doubt, reference is made to New Pharsalos, because the two 
places were close together and the new city was famous, the old obscure. 
What does matter is the inference that the battle must have been fought 
nearer Old Pharsalos than New, for the old town to be mentioned at all. 

To cite a parallel case, Alexander's victory is called after both the 

1 The lines with figures (1-8) on Pl. IT. mark the lines of battle of the armies, as placed 
by (1) Leake and Kromayer, (2) Von Goeler, (3) Mommsen, (4) Heuzey, (5) Stoffel, 
(6) Rice-Holmes, (7) Chatzimichales, (8) the Author. 

2 N. Greece, IN. 477-84. 

3 There is apparently no such place. But Leake’s intention is clear; see Pl. II. 

* Caesar, B. C. III. 97. 2. 

5 Ibid. 97. 4. 

® Thus, as Dr. Rice-Holmes has pointed out, the Bellum Alexandrinum speaks both 
of ‘ Palaepharsalus’ and ‘ proelii Pharsalici’ (43. 2). 
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village of Gaugamela and the town of Arbela, because the actual site 
was close to Gaugamela and sixty-five kilometres from Arbela. 

This, as Dr. Rice-Holmes has pointed out, excludes all sites 
immediately under the walls of New Pharsalos and squares with Caesar’s 
own omission to mention that city at all. True, when Appian says the 
armies were ranged between Pharsalos and the Enipeus, he almost 
certainly means New Pharsalos; indeed, if Old Pharsalos was where I 
think it was—on Heuzey's site, Koutouri, right on the river bank 1—this 
must be so. But then that is just how bad authorities transferred the 
battle of Gaugamela to the neighbourhood of Arbela. And after all, 
Appian !—who put Saguntum north of the Ebro, a mere fifteen hundred 
kilometres of error. 

The mistake seems explicable. Ignorant of Old Pharsalos but 
knowing that the battle was both near ‘ Pharsalos’ and near the Enipeus, 
since city and river are over two miles apart, Appian might easily jump 
to the wrong conclusion that the armies must have stood between 
them. ; 

Where then was Old Pharsalos? Of fortress remains ‘one mile 
east of the Acropolis of Pharsalos’ I know nothing, but that Palaiophar- 
salos cannot be identified with the Acropolis itself, follows both from its 
use as an alternative name for the battle and still more clearly from 
Strabo’s statement * that the Thetideion was ‘near both the Pharsaloi, 
the old and the new.’ Not even a sevenpenny novelist would describe a 
place as ‘ near both Charing Cross and the Strand.’ 

2. Pompey’s camp on Krinter. Here, as Socrates might have said, 
rises a yet greater and more formidable wave—the whole question : 
‘Was the battle on the north bank of the Enipeus or on the south?’ 
The matter has been very convincingly discussed by Dr. Rice-Holmes 
in the article referred to. A century ago, indeed, Sir William Napier 
had already condemned the notion that Pompey would or could have 
risked crossing a river, which is a serious obstacle, under Caesar’s eyes, 
or that the incident could have been completely ignored by every authority 
from Caesar on. What indeed did Pompey expect to gain, one asks, 
by sitting down with a river in his rear, Caesar in front, and a hostile city 
on his flank? 

Imagine the situation. For A it is a matter of life and death to get 

1 See below, p. 48. 2 IX, 5. 6. 
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B to fight; whereas B knows his best policy is not to fight. And yet we 
are asked to believe that A lurked behind a difficult river, while B 
marched down from the hills and across this obstacle, as helplessly as a 
fascinated ape into the serpent’s jaws ! 

As regards the Enipeus, indeed, I must here enter a caution in fair- 
ness to the other side. Both the river and its banks have so risen in the 
course of controversy that the unprotected reader pictures a sort of 
Colorado Cafion. ‘ Down banks twenty feet high, across a river seventy 
yards wide,’ Pompey had no need to come. Between Orman Magoula 
and Pharsalos, the stretch here in question, the banks are as often twenty 
centimetres as ‘twenty feet’; it is only the outer bank of each bend 
that is steep and high. Consequently, at the frequent S-shaped bends 
it is a simple matter to cross from one low bank to the other; and even 
the high stretches (6-18 feet) have a number of breaches. Fords are 
not scarce, and even in April I have waded across in three places without 
being wetted above the knee. 

Still the Enipeus remains, I think, too serious an obstacle for Pompey 
to have crossed under Caesar's eyes. But let us grant for a moment that 
possibility—we are at once in a dilemma. How can the same stretch 
of river be both so passable for an army with all its impedimenta that they 
can cross in the presence of an active enemy and yet so impassable to 
unencumbered cavalry in action as to protect the flank of each side in 
the battle? This is what Leake’s theory, like Stoffel’s and Dr. Kromayer’s 
after him, implies. The truth I believe to be exactly the reverse. 
The Enipeus between Pharsalos and Orman Magoula is too much of an 
obstacle for Pompey (before the days of artillery) to have crossed; but 
it is not obstacle enough to have secured his flank and Caesar's against 
cavalry attack. . 

To placing Pompey's camp on Krinter in particular, there is the 
further objection that the place is too rocky to permit the construction 
of a fossa and vallum, yet too accessible to be defensible without. I do 
not indeed believe that no Roman general ever pillowed his head in his 
practorium without knowing that he was duly enclosed by a regulation 
ditch and rampart with a text-book stockade. But if he dispensed 
with these it must have been on ground where steepness compensated 
for stoniness. In spite of Dr. Kromayer, Krinter is no place for a camp ; 
it lacks a natural rampart and forbids an artificial one. 
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4. The line of battle. Here too arises an objection which seems 
fatal not only to Leake’s but to most subsequent theories. 

Caesar plainly says} that after his occupation of Gomphoi and 
Metropolis the whole of Thessaly except Larissa, which was held by 
Scipio, declared for him.* There may have been other minor exceptions ; 
but Pharsalos, close at hand and the one peer of Larissa, could not possibly 
have been an unmentioned one. 

If then Pharsalos was Caesarian, is it conceivable that any general 
could go blithely into battle resting one wing on the walls of a hostile 
city, whose gates might in the crisis of the struggle vomit detachments 
of the enemy on his flank—in this case his decisive flank—and rear? 
If the insignificant Gomphoi was strong enough to defy Caesar single- 
handed could Pompey, with Caesar in front of him, ignore the chief 
city of South Thessaly upon his flank? As easily ignore an enfilading 
machine-gun. Yet to not one of the learned generals and warlike pro- 
fessors who for a century have discussed the battle with scathing or 
supercilious criticism of its leaders’ tactics, does this rudimentary 
consideration seem to have occurred.® 

Alike the literary evidence about Old Pharsalos and the most obvious 
military reasons, then, make it incredible that the battle can have been 
fought under the walls of New Pharsalos. 

There is yet another objection to Leake’s and later theories. 
Plutarch, as we have seen, says that Caesar was just sending on his 
transport ‘ towards Skotoussa.’ Now to push transport or even troops 
in column, as Cleon found at Amphipolis, across the front, much more 
towards the rear, of an opponent, particularly an opponent superior in 
cavalry, is a proceeding varying according to circumstances from pre- 
carious tomad. The natural inference from this move of Caesar's is that 
Skotoussa lay probably somewhere to his rear, or at any rate not towards 
Pompey’s. 

6. The flight of the Pompeians. There is first of all the difficulty 
of their flight, apparently without incident, across the river in their rear. 


2? B.C, IID. 81. 2. 

* So Appian (B. C. 2. 88) says that Caesar conferred freedom after the battle on the 
Thessalians ‘ cvupaxfeavres of’; and Pliny (4. 8. 15) mentions Pharsalos as a ‘ libera 
civitas.’ 

* I see since that General Dousmanes makes the fact that Pharsalos was Caesarian 
a reason for placing the battle by Karditsa, forty-five kilometres further west. 
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Further, Leake’s theory implies that they fled from Sourla along the heights 
to eastward, thence north to Skotoussa; but Caesar plainly says that they 
withdrew from the ‘mons sine aqua’ ‘ by the ridges towards Larissa.’ 
To describe a movement to the east as ‘ towards Larissa’ would be like 
saying ‘they fled along the Thames in the direction of Northampton.’ 
Again, the heights east of Sourla trend north and south across their 
track; and Caesar’s words certainly more naturally convey the picture 
of fugitives running along a ridge or ridges. 

Finally, the length of Caesar's ‘ commodius iter’ to near Skotoussa 
works out at nine miles instead of six; and there is in that neighbour- 
hood no proper plain (‘in planiticm descendere ’). 


The next theory is General von Goeler’s,! as follows :— 


1. Palaiopharsalos—no site proposed. 

2. Pompey’s camp—on the ridge of Kynoskephalai. 

3. Caesar’s camp—just north of the Enipeus. 

4. Battle line—between Kynoskephalai and the Enipeus, with one 
flank resting on an imaginary stream (in Kromayer’s map), or perhaps 
on the stream of Orman Magoula (Rice-Holmes). 

5. ‘Mons sine aqua’—no site proposed. 

6/ Hill of Capitulation—as Leake. 

‘| River of Capitulation—as Leake. 


To this there are the following objections :— 


2. Pompey’s camp. Von Goeler's site is at least strategically sane ; 
but in all the vague hill-country of the Kynoskephalai, nowhere west or 
south of Skotoussa are there any ‘ montes,’ certainly no ‘ montes altissimi.’ 


Secondly, Caesar’s move on Skotoussa is again a difficulty. 


4. The battle line. Von Goeler had bad maps and never visited 
the ground; there is nothing near the line of his flanking river but brooks, 
none of which would stop the most hydrophobic of cavalry. 

6. The line of flight is not ‘ towards Larissa.’ 

Next comes Mommsen,? who has ‘ contaminated’ the less probable 
parts of the two preceding—Pompey’s camp on Kynoskephalai from 
Von Goeler, the battle south of the river from Leake. 


1 Caesar's Gallischer Krieg, etc., IL. (r880). 
* Romische Geschichte, U11. (1889), 424, 428. 
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* x, Palaiopharsalos—no site proposed. 

2. Pompey’s camp—on the slope of Kynoskephalai. 

3. Caesar’s camp—between Pharsalos and the Enipeus. 

4. Battle line—Pompeian right on the Enipeus, ‘ their faces towards 

Pharsalos.’ 

5. ‘ Mons sine agua’—no site proposed. 
Pe bore of Capitulation—‘ the heights of Krannon and Skotoussa.’ 
River of Capitulation—‘ the only rivulet to be found in the 

neighbourhood.’ 


This is all extremely unsatisfactory. Where are the ‘ monies 
altissimi’? How could Pompey both rest his right on the river and face 
Pharsalos, even supposing him rashly to have first put the Enipeus between 
him and his camp? 

As for the flight the details are meaninglessly vague. 


More explicit and even more desperate is M. Léon Heuzey :—1 
x. Palaiopharsalos—Koutouri. 
2. Pompey’s camp—valley south-west of Pharsalos. 
3. Caesar’s camp—Nkousgounari. 
4. Battle line—running east and west, with Pompey’s right and 
Caesar’s left resting on the Phersalitis.* 
5. ‘Mons sine agua ’—Alogopati. 
Hill of Capitulation— Karadza~Achmet, ’ hill south-east of 
of Kato-Derenkli. 
River of Capitulation—the Enipeus. 


To this there are these objections. 

I. The identification of Koutouri with Palaiopharsalos is, I think, 
right. But if so the battle must be placed nearer to it than to Pharsalos, 
not half-way between. 

2. Pompey’s camp. NHeuzey’s strategy is perhaps the wildest of all. 
Each army sits gaily on the other’s communications. 

Now ‘ communications’ may be lines of supply, of iniaieeice, or 
both. Caesar, with a compacter, wirier army, an exhausted country 
behind him and in a district which could for the moment support him, 


+ Les opérations mililaires de J. César, 104-35. 
? Called ‘ Apidanos ’ in the Greek Staff Map. ‘ Pharsalos,’ 1911. 
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was probably independent of lines of supply; yet even he had touch to 
keep with Cornificius in Illyricum and Calenus in Central Greece. But 
surely it is a masterpiece of Professorenstrategie to make Pompey, with 
double the regular troops, hordes of auxiliaries, and a staff of luxurious 
émigrés, maroon himself in the midst of the Caesarian Pharsalia, to live 
on quails and manna? , 

But, proceeds Heuzey, he had communications with the Gulf of 
Pagasai as well as Larissa. A line of communication running com- 
modiously enough, we observe, between Caesar’s camp and Caesarian 
Pharsalos! Besides, Thessaly, except Larissa, was Caesarian; and on 
Heuzey’s view one cannot understand the fugitives not fleeing towards 
Pherai and Pagasai rather than Larissa. 

Lastly, if in this valley, Pompey’s camp was not ‘ in colle.’ 

4. The battle line. Heuzey’s flanking river is not the Enipeus but 
the much smaller Phersalitis. From what I have seen of it I doubt if 
the Phersalitis is at all an adequate obstacle; still there may have been 
climatic changes or phenomenal floods. Unfortunately even this is not 
enough, since the Phersalitis flows across the front of the armies instead 
of along their flank. But M. Heuzey’s is the faith that moves rivers. 
“ Its waters,’ says he, ‘ no longer follow their natural and primitive course ’ 
—the river which now flows west, in 48 B.c. flowed north. ‘O earth, 
what changes !’ 

If we ask what stimulated M. Heuzey’s imagination to these flights, 
we find it was the presence of tumuli hereabouts. But Thessaly is stuffed 
with tumuli, often prehistoric. Their evidence, short of actual excavation, 
is worthless; and on excavation Heuzey’s tumuli revealed, it appears, 
only Byzantine coins and pottery, with cinders and white dust below— 
which were good enough for M. Heuzey to identify with his lost legion- 
aries. Still, between perverse rivers that take to un-‘ natural’ courses 
and perverse Byzantines who persist in burying themselves in one’s 
tumuli, ‘ archaeology,’ one feels, ‘ is a hard life.’ 

6. The line of flight. It is perhaps hardly necessary after all this 
to point out that the fugitives do not flee ‘ Lavisam versus,’ and that 
the distance from the ‘ mons sine agua’ to the hill of capitulation is nearly 
ten Roman miles instead of six 

Next comes Colonel Stoffel,1.a confident person. ‘ Of all unidentified 

1 Histoire de J. César—Guerre Civile, U1. (1887). 
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battlefields Pharsalos is the easiest to find; no one with any knowledge 
of war could fail to discover it in halfa day.’ His scheme is as follows :— 


. Palaiopharsalos—between Lazar Mpouga and Orman Magoula. 
. Pompey’s camp—west of Kato—Derenkili. 

. Caesar’s camp—north of Krinter. 

. Battle line—south of Lazar Mpouga. 

‘Mons sine aqua’'—south-east of Kato—Derenkli (point 340). 
Hill of Capitulation—east end of Kato—Derenkli. 

{ River of Capitulation—Enipeus (as Heuzey). 
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The objections to Pompey’s crossing the Enipeus and Caesar’s 
moving towards Skotoussa past his flank remain unmet. 

The space between the high ground and the river is, according to 
Dr. Kromayer, insufficient. It may be so; but it is easy to overstress 
statistics which try to establish the frontage of armies in battle with 
as much nicety as if they were being marched on their markers in a 
barrack square. 

But it is a more serious difficulty that Stoffel can only stretch to 
six miles the distance from his ‘ mons sine aqua’ to the place of surrender 
by making Caesar dash to and fro across the Enipeus—a quaint procedure 
to describe as ‘ commodiore itinere.’ 

Finally, the line of flight simply is not ‘ Larisam versus.’ 


Far acuter is Dr. Kromayer’s scheme? which combines Leake’s 
battle with Stoffel’s flight. 


His identifications are :— 


1. Palaiopharsalos—no site proposed. 
. Pompey’s camp—Krinter. 
. Caesar’s camp—north-west of Pharsalos. 
- Battle line—Pharsalos—Enipeus. 
. “Mons sine aqua '—Sourla. 
Hill of Capitulation—south-east of Kato—Derenkli. 
Heese of Capitulation—Enipeus. 
But the main objections to Leake and Stoffel remain unanswered. 


Thus Dr. Kromayer admits that Pompey had small chance of 
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1 Antike Schlachtfelder in Griechenland, II. 401-443. 
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retreating from south of the Enipeus. ‘But,’ he urges, ‘had this * 
retreat any further value? In the whole Orient there were no more 
reinforcements to fall back upon.’ Considering the amount of trouble 
the East was to give Caesar after Pharsalos, this is rather an assumption. 
‘That the constitution of Pompey’s army,’ he continues, ‘ would have 
been strong enough to stand at all a retreat through Macedonia and 
Thrace to Asia, even the greatest optimist will be unwilling to believe. 
It was “ Victory or Annihilation,” if it came to a battle.’ 

Now it may have been Dr. Kromayer’s habit in argument to adopt 
the tactics of the forlorn hope and burn his boats; it is not that of 
generals in civilised warfare with odds of two to one on their side. Why 
an unsuccessful engagement must needs be more fatal to Pompey at 
Pharsalos than it had already been to Caesar at Dyrrhachium, and 
would be again before Thapsus, I cannot see. 

Dr. Kromayer too has not quite escaped the lure of tumuli. He 
notes two, and of one of them he adds, ‘ daneben Stelle mit ausnehmend 
fettem Korn.’ Are we really to imagine after two thousand years a 
Massengrab of legionaries still blessing with miraculous fatness the fields 
of Pharsalos? Argument is dumb. 

Nor has Dr. Kromayer dealt with Palaiopharsalos, or shown how 
Pompey could fight under Pharsalos or Caesar push past him towards 
Skotoussa. The problem remains where he found it. 


Dr. Rice-Holmes, on the other hand, in his article in the Classical 
Quarterly, has broken quite new ground with the following scheme :— 


x. Palaiopharsalos—north of the Enipeus. ° 

2. Pompey’s camp—on the slopes of Kynoskephalai between Orman 
Magoula and Douvlatan. 

_3. Caesar’s camp—on hills south of the plain of Ineli. 

4. Battle line—east of the Enipeus. 


5. ‘Mons sine aqua’ | é ean 
6. Hill of Capitulation} "°° “"""™ 


In reply it is hard not to complain that Dr. Rice-Holmes, after 
proving with the tongues of angels that the battle was on the north bank 
of the Enipeus, should have himself proceeded to place it on the east. 


1 1908, pp. 271 fi. 
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The objections are :— 

1. Palaiopharsalos. It is necessary, if the battle is to be connected 
with Palaiopharsalos, to locate the town east of the Larissa~Pharsalos 
road. Otherwise it is too far away. But, for reasons given below, it 
was probably west of this road. 

2. Pompey’s camp. There are, to begin with, no ‘ montes altissimi ’ 
in all the low rambling slopes about Orman Magoula and Douvlatan. 

Next, how could Caesar’s transport move on Skotoussa directly in 
Pompey’s rear? : 

Thirdly, what strategic purpose could be served by both armies 
shifting so far to east of the main roads south from Larissa? 

4. The battle line. I have already said that the banks of the 
Enipeus north of the battlefields of Leake, Mommsen, Stoffel and 
Dr. Kromayer are too discontinuous to be in my opinion an effective 
defence against cavalry. West of the plain of Ineli the banks are indeed 
higher, but even here they are not continuous. 

Lastly, the line of flight is not very satisfactory. There are, as I 
say, no ‘ montes altissimi’ to the north, the ridges run east and west, 
and it is hard to see where Caesar can have found a ‘ commodius titer’ 
or the Pompeians a plain into which to descend. 


Reference may also be made in passing to a monograph by General 
Dousmanes,? who is much exercised in mind at seeing the defence of 
Hellas endangered by the false military lessons drawn from a false 
location of the battlefield. Cutting the knot, he transfers the site to 
the other end of Thessaly, the neighbourhood of Metropolis, south-west 
of the modern Karditsa. The hill of capitulation he puts south of 
Mataranga, beside the river Sophaditikos. 

The only arguments adduced are the silence of Caesar as to any 
advance from Metropolis, and the general worthlessness of Appian. 
Frontinus and Palaiopharsalos are ignored. Since Caesar mentions no 
advance of Pompey from Larissa either, there is as much and as little 
ground for putting the battle there. It is seventeen kilometres instead 
of nine (six Roman miles) from General Dousmanes’ battlefield to his 
hill of surrender; and between them are no ridges, only a plain as flat 
as a table. This is not a very valuable contribution to the subject. 


2 Taparnphoess dx) rpoodioptopod rod reBlov waxns Mournlov xal Kalrazos, Athens, 1900. 
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Finally, I am indebted to the kindness of General Chatzimichales, 
late Chief of the General Staff of the Greek Army, for permission to 
discuss his theory of the battle, which is as follows :-— 


. Palaiopharsalos—Pharsalos. 

. Pompey’s camp—west of Pharsalos. 
Caesar’s camp—north of Alogopati. 
. Battle line—south of the Phersalitis. 

“Mons sine aqua’—hill west of the Acropolis of Pharsalos, 
south of Pompey’s camp. : 
6. ee of Capitulation—south-east of Kato-Derenkli. 

River of Capitulation—Enipeus. 
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But the old objections—that Palaiopharsalos cannot be part of or 
next to Pharsalos, that Pompey could not sit down under the walls of 
Pharsalos, and that the flight is not ‘ Larisam versus ’—still remain. 

Further, as his ‘ mons sine aqua’ is only 236 metres high, General 
Chatzimichales has to read for ‘ altissimos montes,’ ‘ altiores.’ 

But it is a better scheme than most. 


So the battle sways east and north and west round Pharsalos; to 
the south a merciful Providence has placed mountains. One site remains 
unappropriated—the plain north of the Enipeus between Driskole and 
Mount Dogantzes. Anyone who pushes its claims at this time of day 
will very naturally be suspected of a mere desire to differ—fruitful source 
of learned hypotheses. In fairness to my client I may be allowed to 
plead that I was driven to this view at an early stage, before I knew I 
was its first and only advocate. A visit to the ground has only confirmed 
me; and it was interesting to find that Mr. Apostolides, son of the large 
local landowner, the hospitality of whose farm at Tekés I enjoyed, was 
convinced too that the site was by Driskole, for the very sound reason 
that neither the hills nor the river further east suit Caesar’s description. 

To begin with, since, as we have seen, the very obscurity of Palaio- 
pharsalos guarantees its closeness to the battlefield, it seems worth while 
trying to identify it more definitely. 

Now Strabo (9.5.6.), discussing the terms Phthia and Hellas in 
Homer, says, ‘By Hellas some understand a district extending from 
Old Pharsalos to the Phthiotic Thebes. In this district stands too the 
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Thetideion, near both the Pharsaloi, the Old and the New; and from 
the Thetideion they infer that this region too formed part of the dominions 
of Achilles.’ 

The first natural inference is that if Old Pharsalos could be given as 
the extreme west boundary of Hellas, it must have been west of New 
Pharsalos. If so, we must abandon those theories which involve placing 
it east of the Larissa-Pharsalos road. 

A little more light is thrown on its situation by the allusion to the 

_Thetideion, The location of the Thetideion on the Kastro, point 269 } 
(1800 metres N.N.E. of Mpekides), where there is still a well-marked 
rectangular platform covered with sherds, and where Heuzey* saw 
fragments of a Doric temple, agrees very well with the part it played in 
both battles of Kynoskephalai. Strabo’s statement, as has been pointed 
out by others, implies that the two Pharsaloi must have been some 
distance apart; and it is also rather an odd way of putting things, if 
the Thetideion was very much nearer one of them than the other; for 
instance, if Palaiopharsalos was near Orman Magoula, nearly four times 
as close to the Thetideion as New Pharsalos. 

Now the only plausible site so far suggested not merely west, but 
on any side of Pharsalos, is Heuzey’s—the hill of Koutouri with its ancient 

~ring wall? It is about 12} miles from the Thetideion, whereas New 

Pharsalos is about 6} as the crow flies, 9} by Pasa Magoula bridge (the 

shortest road). It is an isolated hill rising from a flat and fertile plain, 
in a way that recalls Tiryns, with a stream springing from its foot and 
close to an easy ford of the Enipeus. It stands at an important strategic 
point—as the remains of Greek forts on Dogantzes and Mavro Vouni 
also testify—where the immemorial route from North Greece to South, 

Larissa~Krannon—Thaumakoi-Lamia—Thermopylae, debouches from the 

hills on to the South Thessalian plain. There seems to me a good deal 
in favour of Koutouri being Old Pharsalos; and if so the battlefield must 
be looked for in its neighbourhood. 

Other quite independent considerations point the same way. 

Let us consider the strategic situation; first from Caesar's point 
of view. The morale of his army had recovered from the check at 


1 Greek Staff Map, ‘ Pharsalos,’ 1/75,000; see map, Pl. II. 
2 Mission en Macédoine, p. 441. 
3 Misston en Macédoine, p. 411; Allen, Homeric Catalogue of Ships, pp. 125 ff. 
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Dyrrhachium, and his food supply was temporarily secure. But only 
temporarily; he was in a poor country, uniquely at the mercy of sea- 
power; and his enemies commanded the sea. . 

What moves remained? West lay the exhausted Epirus, south the 
cul-de-sac of Central Greece and the Peloponnesus, where in centuries 
to come Stilicho was to run Alaric to bay. Besides, further retreat was 
out of the question; he must fight and win quickly. To eastward the 
sea; to the north the plain of Larissa, probably swept bare by Pompey 
as a precaution, and beyond it, the mountain wall of Macedon and the 
Pompeian East. He was in danger of being trapped by Pompey in 
Thessaly as Hannibal by Fabius in Campania, without a chance of 
fighting on possible ground. For the present, too, he had Cornificius 
in Illyricum, Calenus in the south, to think of. 

His only hope was in a battle, in the folly of his opponent. No 
wonder that Caesar was depressed;1 he could only take up a position 
on one of the main roads south from Larissa and in a central position 
relatively to the rest. In the level fields of the Pharsalia, that lie around 
Koutouri with its fine observation and its water, at the foot of the hills 
where Pompey would emerge upon the plain, I find the ‘ idoneus locus 
in agris.’ Caesar must fight; and here, right in Pompey’s way, not 
lurking behind the Enipeus or leaning up against the walls of Pharsalos, 
was the place to turn to bay. 

Far simpler was Pompey’s problem—had it been but a problem of 
generalship and not of controlling in addition flibbertigibbety nobles 
who wanted this season’s figs at Tusculum. It was open to him to play 
Fabius to Caesar’s Hannibal, but a Fabius without a Trebia or Trasimene 
behind him. In his own phrase, ‘hunger was the weapon for wild 
beasts.’ With a strong cavalry to harass Caesar's foraging and hasten 
the devastation of the Thessalian plain, he would wait while the West 
wavered, and Caesar’s army, caged here in the East, either fell to pieces 
or was driven to attack him on impossibly unfavourable ground. Mean- 
while opportunities might offer themselves for destroying Calenus and 
Cornificius in detail; Thaumakoi and Aiginion, at the mouths of their 
passes, were vulnerable points. 

On the other hand, with a bulky army, a luxurious noblesse and 
perhaps reinforcements still to come from the East, Pompey must keep 


1 Cf. the story of Caesar and the soothsayer; Plutarch, Caesar, 43. 
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his line of communications. It was important to foil any.repetition by 
Caesar of that dash between Pompey and his base at Dyrrhachium and 
to avoid being manoeuvred into a position where he would have to fight. 
Pompey does indeed appear to have become infected with his followers’ 
over-confidence; but there is no question of his long reluctance to stake 
all. His policy was a defensive-offensive. 

Accordingly, like Acilius Glabrio in I9r B.c. and many another 
before and since, he chose for his ‘ grande armée’ the great main road, 
the line of the modern railway, Larissa~Krannon-Thaumakoi; it was 
on this road that Caesar already lay; and the alternative route vid 
Pharsalos was of course barred by that city. 

Only, whereas the railway descends into the Pharsalia west of Mount 
Dogantzes, the road? appears to have taken the shorter line east of the 
mountain. And on its south-east slope, accordingly, the Pompeians, 
wheeling out into view of Caesar by Koutouri, but safe on their higher 
ground, proceeded to dig their camp and secure their water-supply by 
a chain of posts* to the Enipeus. Here with a good and safe line of 
communication behind him Pompey could wait—if Favonius would let 
him—like the vulture for the dying man. The marshy ground which 
Plutarch mentions may well have been to southward by the river, and 
the village of Chatzompasi, where there stretch still ditches full of reeds 
and stagnant water; * or, less probably, in the depression on the east of 
Dogantzes, between it and Mavro Vouni.* 

Day after day Caesar vainly offered battlk—Pompey's reply was to 
form his line before his camp at the foot of Dogantzes, in a position 
where for Caesar a victory, certainly a decisive one, was almost out of 
the question. He was driven to change his tactics. He would move on 
Skotoussa, get across the other, the Larissa~Pharsalos main road, and 
—his old trick—swoop on Pompey’s communications with Larissa. 

It is vain to speculate on might-have-beens,—whether fear or love 
of Pompey or jealousy of Pharsalos might have kept Larissa staunch, 
whether Caesar would have starved in the plain of Larissa or Pompey 
on his hills. The point is that the move on Skotoussa becomes on this 
theory at least intelligible. 


2 So still in the Greek Staff Map of 1878. 

2 Or the ‘castella’ Caesar mentions may have stretched to a s left across 
the road at the mouth of the pass. * Cf. Frontinus, ‘ alveo et alluvie’ (cf. p. 36). 

‘ Here Brutus may have fied (Plutarch, Brutus, 6). 
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It was not to be; Pompey, perhaps foreseeing his opponent's move, 
perhaps tempted by the chance of driving Caesar into the river in his 
rear, certainly pushed by the impatience of his followers, had decided 
to wait no longer. 

It is easy to fit the episodes to their stage north-west of Koutouri. 

First of all, the Enipeus has here not only higher banks than north 
of Pharsalos, but—what is to my mind far more important—they do 
form a continuous obstacle. 

On the other flank the ‘ altissimi montes’ whither the Pompeian 
cavalry fled are the heights of the Mavro Vouni north-west of Kalogeros, 
conspicuous for their unusually accessible grass slopes, or perhaps 
Kalogeros itself. 

Next, the Pompeian army broke and fled from the fields to its camp, 
from its camp up the side of Dogantzes. Its leader had already ridden 
out of the rear gate along the mountain slopes to the Larissa road. 
Caesar began his investment; the fugitives pressed north-east across 
the saddle and along the ridge parallel to the familiar road they had 
marched up so proudly a few days before.+ 

I have walked this ridge from end to end. It points directly 
‘ Larisam versus,’ it is high enough to give protection, yet not so difficult 
as seriously to hinder flight. 

But meanwhile Caesar had pushed by an easy road up the valley 
either of Psychiko or that of Doxara (the modern main road), and when 
the fugitives reached the point where the ridge sinks into the plain 
which stretches between them and the city, and on to the magnificent 
background of Olympus, they found once more the swords of the legions 
bright in the evening sun across their path.* At the hill’s foot, masked 
by its trees, ran the little river Kapakle; but already the equally terrible 
spades of the Caesarians were busy with a rampart blocking their approach. 
At dawn they surrendered and were marched down into the plain; and 
the same day Caesar covered the fifteen kilometres that still separated 
him from Larissa. 

This then is my suggested topography of the battle :— 

1 They may have hoped to find refuge of some sort in Krannon on their way. 

2 The distance of Caesar’s march measured from the foot of Dogantzes by Pompcy's 
camp is nine kilometres = six Roman miles, This signifies little in itsclf; but at least 
it does not assume with the levity of several previous theories that Caesar did not know 


what a mile was. 
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. Palaiopharsalos—Koutouri. 

. Pompey'’s camp—south-east foot of Dogantzes. 

. Caesar’s camp—north of the Enipeus, near Koutouri. 

. Battle line—north of the Enipeus and at right angles to it. 

. ‘Mons sine agua '—Dogantzes. 

Hill of Capitulation—north-east end of the ridge north-east of 

Dogantzes (to be exact, the hill 2} kilometres north-east 

6.{ of Doxard, just above the river, in the Greek Staff Map of 
* Pharsalos ’). 

River of Capitulation—the Kapakle. 


There are, of course, minor variant possibilities. Two ridges run 
north-east from Dogantzes; it may have been along the eastern, and not 
the western, of these that the Pompeians fled. The eastern is a good 
deal higher and steeper and it is even possible that the mons sine agua 
was at its south end, not on Dogantzes. Similarly the stream at the 
foot of the hill may be another of the several which rise from springs in 
the ridgeland and flow north-east into the plain; for instance, that by 
Souletsi, which, though it soon loses itself in the plain, is not as insig- 
nificant as it looks on the map, and which I ascertained by definite inquiry 
to be constant even through the summer. 

I favour the western ridge of the two, however, because it is nearer 
the main road by which the fugitives would remember coming, still more 
because, since Caesar’s right wing was the first to be victorious, it must 
at an early stage have cut off the Pompeians from the eastern ridge. 

Again, Pompey’s camp may conceivably have been in the depression 
east of Dogantzes, directly astride the road; the objection is that this 
is not ‘in colle.’ In any case it is a matter of only a few hundred yards. 

It is my regret that, though I must have walked a hundred miles 
up and down and round the Pharsalia, I found no sign of Roman forti- 
fication! But the Thessalian plain has been not only ploughed for 
twenty centuries since, but artificially ridged for drainage as well, with 
such plausible imitations of the decayed vallum of a Roman camp, 
that the ten-times deluded archaeologist comes to feel like the Forty 
Thieves looking for Ali Baba’s house after Fatima had chalked every 
door in the city. 
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1 I cannot attach any importance to the faint traces of a rampart on a little round 
hill south-east of Dogantzes,—a possible castellum., 
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And yet if one considers the proportion of Roman camps extant 
to the number that must have been constructed, the odds are clearly 
enormous against the survival of any particular two. However, it may 
be that some abler investigator will yet find them and solve the whole 
question ; that some excavator still to come 

‘ Exesa inveniet scabra robigine pila 


Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque efiossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris,’ 
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THE MACEDONIAN ERA. 


Il. 


In the last volume of this 4#nwal (xxiii. 206 ff.) I attempted to restate 
the arguments for the view that the provincial era of Macedonia dates 
from 1st Dios, 148 B.c., and the Actian (or, to give it the name which it 
bore in Macedonia, the Augustan) era from Ist Dios, 32 B.c. 

I mentioned (p. 210) Prof. M. Holleaux as having expressed in 1914 
a doubt of the continued existence of separate Macedonian and Achaean 
eras running concurrently and a desire for further investigation of the 
question. This was, indeed, the starting-point of my own inquiry. I 
regret, however, that I overlooked a later statement of the same scholar 
(Rev. Et. Anc. xix. 81), who in 1917 accepted as fully established the 
Macedonian era of 148 B.c., and pointed out that the Oxyrhynchus 
Epitome of Livy * proves that the defeat of Andriscus and the submission 
of Macedonia took place in that year (cf. Kornemann, Die neue Livins- 
Epitome aus Oxyrhynchus, gt f., 113 f.). Further, in an article which 
became accessible to me only after my own discussion was already in 
print, Pomtow himself has declared in favour of the earlier starting-point 
of the Macedonian era, on the ground both of the Macedonian and also 
of the Delphian documents.* 

To the kindness and learning of Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, whom I 
am glad to be able to reckon among*the supporters of this view, I owe 
several valuable additions and corrections. A propos of the reference 
to Eusebius on p. 208, he writes: ‘In common with Kubitschek, s. v. 
Aera, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 636, and Ginzel, Handbuch d. math.®u. techn. 
Chronologie, iii. (1914) 7, you give a reference to Eusebius’ Chronicle, 
i. 241 f., ed. Schéne. Now the date appears twice in that neighbourhood, 
in the Greek text on 240, 242, and in the Armenian translation on 239 
and 241. I suggest, therefore, that 240, 242 should be substituted for 
241 f. Note that the date there given is the 4th year of the 157th 
Olympiad, #. e. 149/8 B.c. But these two statements ought to be sup- 
ported by a third in the same Chronicle, viz. ii. 129 d, ed. Schéne (143 c, 

1 Oxyrhynchus Papyri, iv. No. 668, ll. 100 ff., 127. ? Klio, xvi. 150 note, 155 ff. 
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ed. Helm, 1913), where a date is given equivalent to 150/49 B.c.’ In 
the penultimate line of the text on p. 209 ‘ Kubitschek’ should be sub- 
stituted for ‘ the same writer’: the article referred to actually appeared 
in 1893, though the complete half-volume of Pauly-Wissowa containing 
‘it was not published until 1894. Ginzel, op. cit. iii. 7, accepts Kubitschek’s 
results, and his name should be added to the list (which, of course, makes 
no pretensions to completeness) given in the first two lines of p. 210. 
On p. 215 I have referred to Porphyry as supporting Kubitschek’s view ; 
the passage alluded to is ‘Pwpato: 6 Maxedovas dyapiorous yevopévous bra 
7d cudrAaBécba to Vevdodiriame@ trodopous eroineay, eres terdpty Tijs 
pvt ’Orduumiddos «.7.r. (Eusebius, Chron. ed. Schéne, i. 240). 

I now proceed to a brief examination of the remaining Macedonian 
documents known to me which are dated by reference to an era. Before 
the Roman provincial organisation of Macedonia we have no evidence for 
the use of any recognised era there ; probably the normal practice was to 
date by the year of the reigning king, as in a Beroean text (B.S.A. xviii. 
134) dated Bacidevovros "Avteydvou Erovs F «ai X, which the editor assigns 
to 242/I B.c., the 36th year of Antigonus Gonatas’ rule over Macedon. — 

In my previous article (p. 207) I gave a list of the eighteen known 
instances of the double dating of Macedonian inscriptions. Continuing 
my numeration, I append a similar list of the six examples in which a 
single era, expressly designated as the Augustan, is employed.* 


MACEDONIAN INscRIPTIONS DATED BY TITE AUGUSTAN ERA ONLY. 








No Date. os ae Published. 

19 |-yop frous XeBacrop =. 173 141/2 | Dach. 58; Dem. 528. 

20 | frovs B9p SeBacrod =. 104 162/3 | Duch. 60; Dem. 406. 

21 | frovs Bic ZeBaotob* . 212 3180/1 | B.S.A. xviii. 140. 2 
22 | tov (Ac SeB. Erous =. = 237 205/6 | Progrés de Saloniyue, 1900, No. 19; Rev. Lt. 


Gr. xiii. 494; 3. ph. IV. xxi. . 
23 | trous yt ZeBacrot® . 263 231/2 | Delac. 29; Dem. 126; 4.0.4, xxiii. 340. 
24 | dv rg nro tf. . - 288 256/7 | Ath. Mitt. xxi. 98; Glasnik, xiii. 452. Cf. 
: A. Wilhelm, Sertrige =. gr. nwhrifienkunde, 
, 201f.; Ath. Alitt. xxxvi. 280; Glotta, iv. 311; 
| Munem, xiii. 232. 





1 Kaestner, p. 54, gives the three (Nos. 19, 20, 23) known when he wrote. 

® The inscription, dated in 1. 37 frous Bio XeBacroi Marhyov Bevrépz, also bears (1. 29) the 
double dating frous Bio SeBaarod Tod Kal ner. 

2 Delacoulonche gives ETOYCCF ZCCEBACTOY in his copy, but frovs Cré 


ceBacros in his transcript. Demitsas transcribes frous cyfe XeBacrod ro¥, calls attention to 
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From this list I omit Vidal-Lablache, Rev. Arch. 1869, xx. 63 (Dem. 492), 
because of its fragmentary character, and because I am not convinced 
that the words Xe8acrd éres record a date. If they do, the suggestion 
is that the nominative of érovs LeSacrod is not, as we might assume, 
éros XeS8acrov,) but éros oeSacrov, a suggestion strengthened by the 
formula used in No. 22 (above) and by the phrase éro[us] @xp [amd rH]s 
oe8acris eipijy[ys] in an inscription of Gerasa (I.G. Rom. iii. 1376). 

I turn next to the more formidable task of tabulating the Mace- 
donian inscriptions in which dates are indicated by reference to a single 
unspecified era. As before, I omit publications anterior to the C.I.G. 
For the sake of economy of space I omit from my table the publication 
of Nos, 44, 78, 91 and 94 in the “Ex@eous rijs cata thy érapyiay Bodevay 
Savontixis dvawtigews ex tod ypadeiou tod Pirexrrardeutixod LvAroyou 
Boderay (Constantinople, 1874), that of Nos. 34, 89, 90, 93, 99, 100, 103 
and 106 in ‘Apuovia, 1899, No. 4174, and that of Nos. 89, 90, 93, 99 and 
100 in Viestnik Hrvaiskoga Arheoloskoga DruSstva n.s. iii (1898), 131 ff. 


Maceponian Inscrivrions Datep n¥ One Ussprciriep Era. 





No. | Date. Youn! Published. 
25 Hrousqeali =... | 18 | BLSLA, xviii, 145. 
» «=Oxale ; -| 29 | Dittenb. Sp//? 700 (and Bibliography) ; Ath, Mitt. xxxvi. 
‘ | 278, xxxix. 184; Hermes, liii, 102 fi. 
eT iegt em te r I 39 | Hew. Arch. 1894, xxiv. 204; Bys. Zs. xvii. 340. 
cM eee | ee 7 95 a Musées du Cinguantenaire: Cat. des Sculptures, 
: 0. 75. 
29! ,, «p(?). - .| 120 | B.S.A, xviii. 184; "AOnva, xxv. 446, No. 40, 
30 | &r. Arp . . +) 122 | B.S.A, xviii. 151. 
31 | Hrous yp . : -| 153 | &.C.A. xxiv. 309. 
32) » at . . «, 16t | Heuz 113 (AEP); Duch. 59(AZP): Dem. 386 (A=P). 
33 | + oOxalp | 170 | Keworavrivotsodss, 1890, No, 120; Dem. 678. 
34 |Bop(?). . . «| 2972 |*AGnva, xi. 73. Ch Rev. Bt. Gr. xii. 171, vi; Biph W 
i | _ xix. 635, No. 6. 





35 [ee i i < 183 G. P. Oikonomos, *Emiyp. Tis Manedovlas, 17, No. 14. 





the ‘peculiar union of four letters for the date cyte, which cannot be determined without 
some alteration,’ and misstates Delacoulonche’s solution. P. Perdrizet in B.C.H., loc. cit. 
writes frovs oyt’ ZeBaoros. In view of the almost invariable observance of the ascending 
order of the numerals in Macedonian year-dates, I accept without hesitation the reading 
wrongly attributed by Demitsas to the original editor. So also Kaestner, p. 54. 

* Kubitschek’s statement (Pauly-Wissowa, i. 640, 1. 38) that this era pflegt auf den 
Inschriften als die Aera rob X<Bactod bezeichnet zu werden overlooks the fact that the 
definite article is not used with 2e8aerod in the date-formula: in No. 22 it goes with 
frovs, in No. 24 with tre subauditum, The difficulty would have been solved if the 
abbreviation 28. in No. 24 had been written out in full. 
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MACEDONIAN Inscriptions DaTep By ONE UNSPECIFIED Era—(cont.). 


No, Date, Year. Published. 




















36 | frous Cep . 187 | NeoAdyos Kov/edAews, March 13, 1891 ; Dem. 821. 

S71 ss 8% « P - | 188 | Duch. 61; Dem. 4o7; A/é/anger, 1912, 354- 

38) , 8% . F - | 194 | Bp. WH. ix. 556; Dem. 450. 

39] » FOp . . «| 196) CAG. 19713 Le Bas, 1363; Duch. 30; Dem. 394, 458; 
ikd, 1913, 156. 


40 (9p . _ + | 197 | Dach. 47; Dem. 
4! sd O9p . ‘ - | 199 | S.C. xxiv. a 
43 | « €&).. ° 200 | B.C... xxiv. 317. 


id ae ee () : 205 B.C.H. xviii. 430; Dem. 893- 


44)» . Duch. 143; 4.-2. 4.0. xii. 192; Dem. 12. 

45:1 fe F ‘ - | 207 | C.4.G. 1965; Le Bas, 1403; Dem. 186. 

46} , {o(?). . | 207 | 4.C.H. iv. 103; Dem. 267. Cf. Kaestner, p. 59. 

PL fons ee : + | 210 | Kavrrarrwotrodis, 1889, No. 267; Dem. 813. 

48 | ,, eo(?). : . | 215 | Xev. Justr. Publ. Bely. xii. 332 (SIC); CH. xxiv. 308 
(=IC). 

49 | roi yuo frouvs. - | 243 | Dem. 258 (and Bibli hy); "A@nra, xx. 3 ff. 

50 | tg Fuo tri? . - | 246 | Ath. ii xxi. 100f. ; 4 Arch. 1904, iii. 20; C. Cler- 


mont-Ganneau, Mecueil darch. or. vi. 214f.; F. Cumont, 
Musées du Cinguantenaire: Cat. des Sculptures, No. 52. 


51 | frosvr . P - | 250 | Duch. 97; A'ew. arch. 1894, xxiv. 211, No. 27; Dem. 550 
(NE); "A@nva, xv. 37. 

52| ss wot. . .| 253 | Delac. V p. 689 and No, 107; Dem. 139. 

53) » woe . : . | 253 | Kevoravrwovwodts, 1889, No. 267; Dem. 814. 

54 | [irlouserr. . .| 255 | Kew. Jnstr. Publ. Belg. xii. 332 (HC); BCA. xxiv. 308. 

55 | fous nee . . - | 258 | "EAA. pid. SOA, 1889, xiii.—xiv. 35; Dem. 434. 

56) » & .. ‘ - | 260 — 1873, xxv. 189; Heuz. 126; Dem. 276 (and 
ibli y)- 

57) » € . . - | 265 | Duch. 11; Dem. 410 (and Bibliography). 

s8) » @ . : + | 267 | Duch. 12; Dem. 409. oer 

2? » 8 . ’ - | 269 | B.S.A. xxiii. 73. 


» Oo . 269 | Dem. 261 (and Bibliography). 

61 | [é}rfous} on (?) + | 270 | Kwvrraryrwobwoass, 1889, No. 267; Dem. 815. 

62 | &olus)yor. «lk | 273 | C.L.G. 1994¢; Dem. 416; *AGnva, xv. 39. 

63 | Erous Goo. ‘ - | 277 | Heuz. 115; Duch. 71; Dem. 388, 

64} 5 bor . P - | 279 | BCH. xxxvii. 116, No. 33. 

[65 | re (eo im . ‘ - | 287 | False lectio: see No. 50 and note.) “. 

66 | rod Ore Erous =. =. | 289 | Le Bas, 1359; Heuz. 112; Duch. p. 206; 7.47.5. viii. 363; 
Dem. 365. Cf. 4.-£.AL0, xiii. 123; Pauly-Wissowa, i. 
637; A. Wilhelm, Aettriige 2. griech. Inschrifienkunde, 


198. 
67 | frous Po. . + | 293 | Ath. IV xxii. 957. 
68) » Yo . é + | 293 | Duch. 66; 7.47.5. viii. 364; Dem. 421. 
69] » 89¢ . . - | 294 | C.4.G. 1957"; Le Bas, 1331; Duch. 134; Dem. 53, 216; 
i B.S.A. xviii. 185, No. 34. Cf. Kaestner, p. 60, 
| 5, OF « . | 301 | A.S.A. xviii. 185, No. 33; "A@nv@, xxv. 446, No. 432. 


Se ee | dae a - | 302 yes & 3 Dew._472- . 

72). » Ys - «| 303 | B. ph, W. ix. 588, No. §; Dem. 453. = 

WP) ny, OT” 2 - | 305 aa 1890, No. 120; B.C.H. xviii. 425; 
em. 563. 

74) sy OE te ° - | 305 | Duch. 35; Dem. 466. : 

7 oe » . | 312 | B.C. xviii. 438; Dem. 909; Ath. Ait. xxxvi. 279 f 





2 Cumont transcribes inadvertently 1¢ (xo &(¢):. 
2 Delac. read [NI : I accept the restoration [NC (with Dem.) rather than Kaestner’s 


TN. 
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MACEDONIAN Inscriptions Datep By Onze Unspscrriep Era—(cont.). 











Date. Published, 
év 7G Ext rG yir Néa Zudpyn, No. 3037; Aev. Et. Gr. xv. 1423 Rev. Arch. 
1902, xli. 456. Jalsa lectio ; see No, 101.) 
trous cir Heuz. 132; . 279 
ae. a eee Duch, 141; 4.-2£.A£0. xii. 192 ; Dem. 10. 
ev rH Gir Er: , F Néa Zutpyn, No. 3937; Nev. £t. Gr. xv. 142; Rev. Arch. 
1902, xli. 456, alsa lectio: see No. 105.] 
Grover. Delac. 19; Dem. 147. 
are (?) : . Ath, Alitt. xxvii. 307 
év 7@ Cer [E}r[e} Duach. 1 333 Dem. 679. 
frovs (er. : . fi. 1, xxxi. 1205; Aflanges, 1912, 359. 
ET CAG. to97¢; Delac. 1; Hahn, AXetse von Selgrad nack 






















Salonik, 242, No. xxiii.; 4.-2.4/,0, xii. 187 ; Dem. 1. 
oe i ee ee 262 
trovs = reorapaxorrod 
wal rpiaxogiarrod 
frovsarpr . - . 


[frov]s évi[s wal rev)- 
tnxoe[rod xat] rpraxo- 
eliolrrot 

trovs Bor. e 


2» Blor)(?) . . 
» Colt) . 


[troJus @or . c : 
dy rE amr tres 


é ‘ i 
gt f-a Sag 
frovsexr 


Arch, Zeit, xxxviii. 1593 Dem. 217; /-4.S. xxxiii. 337- 
Cf. *A@neG, xxv. 462 ff. 

C.1.G. 2007 m1; Le Bas, 1415; Dem. 781. Cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. 637. 

"AGnra, xxv. 435, No. 17. 


*AOnva, xii. 72, No. 8 Cf Rev, Et, Gr. xii, 172, vii; B. ph. 
HW, xix. 635, No. 7. z, 

*AOnva, xii. 70, No. 1. Ch Nev. Bt. Gr. xii. 160, i.; B. pa. 
W. xix. 634, No. 1., 

Duch. 135; «.-£.4/.0. xii. 190; Dem. 2. 

wlth. Mitt. xxvii. 307, No. 6. ba 

‘ana, xii 70, No. 2. Cf. Rev. Et. Gr. xii. 170, ii. 2. 
oh, W, xix. 635, No. 2, 

Duch. 145; 4.-£.4/.V. xii. 191, No. 11; Dem. 14. 

B S.A. xviii. 172, No. 9, 

Ath, Mitt. xviii. 416; Dem. p. 393; 3.C.H. xxiii. 340. 
Cf. "A@nviéi, xii. 66. 

Heuz. 178. : 

B.S.A. xviii, 169. 

"AOnva, xii. 73, No. 10. Cf. Rev. Zt. Gr. xii, 172, ix; B. 

ph. W. xix. 636, No. 9. 

"Abnva, xii. 72, No. 9. Cf. Rew. Zt. Gr. xii, 172, viii; B. 

ph. W. xix. 636, No. 8. 

B.S.A. xviii. 148. Cf. No. 76. 

Delac, 112; Duch. 27; _/.4.S. viii.363 ; Dem. 454. _ 

’AGqva, xii. 71, No. 5. Cf. Rev. Bt. Gr. xii, 270, iii, 5 Be 

ph. W. xix. 635, No. 3. 


frovs Flxr ' 
ows aor . . . 


» oor . . . 


ev 7G aGr tre: 
vr@inrgyfr? . 


frous 897% . 


wroeOrbrel?. 





104 | frous FOr . Delac. 15 ; Dem. 43. 
105 | re (Or ert. B.S.A. xviii. 148. Cf. No. 79. E 
I trous yu a : *"A@nva, xii 72, No. 6. Cf. Aev. Hi, Gr. xii. 171, iv.; B. 
ph. W. xix. 635, No. 4. 
2 da Wat ae 4 AOC GR ae *ACnra, xii. 73s No. 12. 
woS| , o(7* . . C.1G. 2007 d; Le Bas, 1408; Dem. 745. 
2 These are, I feel sure, the correct readings of the text No. 76 (79), wrongly copied 
by its original editor. 
? Delac, and Hogarth (in J.H.S.) read 3:r, followed by Kaestner (p. 61) : Duch. and 
Dem. read 39, 


3 Rev. Et. Gr. and B, ph. W. read ex[r]: but see 'Aeyya, xii. 77. 
* See p. 61, note 2. 
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In addition to the foregoing dated inscriptions, four others call for 
mention in passing : 

10g. C.I.G. 2007 ¢; Le Bas, 1412; Dem. 746: cf. Kaestner, p. 63. 
This bears the date érovs Z pyri "lovviw \Srm. Cousinéry, the sole 
traveller to see and copy the inscription (ii. 163, No. 3), translated 
le 16 juin de l’an 77, which suggests that he may have printed Z in 
error for OZ. But the inscription, which is a memorial to a certain 
Aurelia and uses the Latin name for June, cannot belong to the year 77 
of either the provincial or the Augustan era, and it is better to acknow- 
ledge ourselves baffled than, with Boeckh, to conjecture = in place of Z. 

1r0. Delac. 13; Dem. 31. Dated érous FI‘€M. This puzzles me, 
as it did Kaestner (p. 63), whose conjecture p{nvds) appears to me 
highly doubtful. For the year he conjectures TI€ as possible, but adds 
neque vero affirmare audeo. 

rrr. An inscription bearing the name of the Emperor Zeno (A:.p. 
474-491) is dated érous gi8 ev ivd(cxtv@) 8. Cousinéry (i. 268 f.) 
professes to have copied it dans le souterrain dela mosquée a’ Eski-dgiuma 
at Salonica.1 See C.I.G. ii. pp. 90, 998; Le Bas, 1361r; C.I.G. 8621 
(and Bibliography); Heuzey, Rev. Arch. 1873, xxv. 187, Mission, pp. 
275, 318; Duch., p. 257; Kaestner, p. 64 f.; Kubitschek, A.-E.M.O. xiii. 
p- 122, note 6, and 124. I need not summarise the long discussion 
which has centred round this inscription, as I have nothing to add to 
it save the expression of my personal opinion that, despite the doubts 
of two such eminent scholars as Jurgievitch and Latyschef (A.-E.M.0, 
xiii. 124), we must adhere to the view maintained by Boeckh (C.J.G. ii. 
Pp. 998), non dubito quin titulus Chersonesius sit, non Thessalonicensis, 

112. An inscription seen by Hahn (Reise durch die Gebicte d. Drin u. 
Wardar. 165, No. 22) and by Heuzey (p. 317, No. 124: also Rev. Arch. 
1873, xxv. 186) at Monastir, and said by the latter to have been brought 
there from Prilep, begins ETOYCZ= in Heuzey’s copy, while Hahn only 
saw the first of the three numerals. Cf. Kaestner, p. 65; Dem. 272; 
B.S.A. xviii. 185 note. Kaestner believes etiam in hoc titulo perscribendo 
usurpatam esse vetustiorem aeram Macedonicam, and dates the inscription 
in 719/20 A.D. Heuzey, to whom such a date appeared impossibly late, 

1 Kaestner’s remark Cousineryus edidit titulum, quem descripsisse se contendit ¢ funda- 


mentis aedis sacrae Mohammedanorum, quae est in oppidulo Eski-Djumna dicto, sed Le 
Basius eundem titulum Thessalonicae vindicat is based on a misunderstanding. 
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thought that we have here a unique example of a Macedonian inscription 
dated from the foundation of Rome. I am inclined to hold that Heuzey 
made a mistake in copying the third numeral. 

Ignoring these last four cases (Nos. 109-112) as too uncertain in 
reading, interpretation or provenance to afford trustworthy evidence, 
we may now ask to what era we must refer the years which are denoted 
merely by numbers (Nos. 25-108). It is well known that Boeckh, in 
commenting on C.I.G. 1965 (No. 45) and 1971 (No. 39), maintained that 
the unnamed era was ca, quae n. 1970 primo loco ponitur, recentior, abolita 
priove. But this view, as Heuzey pointed out (p. 275), is opposed to 
No. 66, which ‘ points to the ancient era having remained more especially 
the official era.’1 Later scholars have on the whole accepted without 
discussion the theory that the unnamed era is normally the provincial, 
not the Augustan, though in isolated cases they have assumed the latter. 
The question is an important one and deserves fuller statement than it 
has yet received. 

(t) It would seem antecedently probable that there would be in 
Macedonia one recognised era in vogue, and that this era would be 
understood where no indication to the contrary was given. What era 
would be likely to serve this purpose? Boeckh, as we have seen, 
suggested the Augustan—recentior, abolita priore. But he had not 
before him the mass of evidence we now possess. The earlier era was 
not ‘ abolished’; it lasted on, side by side with the Augustan, until at 
least A.D. 261/2 (No. 18), and it is the sole era used for dating a document 
of A.D. 239 (No. 97). May we not rather say that the probability is all 
the other way, that the new era failed to replace that which had become 
familiar during well-nigh 120 years? In the eighteen doubly dated 
inscriptions (Nos. 1-18) the Augustan era is thirteen times specially 
indicated by the addition of S¢S8ac7od, while the provincial era is never 
explicitly marked as such. Again, where a single era is used, that era is 
in six cases (Nos. 19-24) spoken of as the Augustan, but in no single 
instance is the reference to the provincial era made explicit. More- 
over, where we can test the dates of inscriptions by their historical 
contents, the result is, as we shall see, to prove that they are usually 


* He proceeds bien que, d'un autre cété, une inscription de l'empereur Zénon nous montre 
Vére d’ Auguste se maintenant 4 Thessalonique jusqu'en l'an 512 aprés J.-C. The last words 
are due to inadvertence, the year being 512 of an unknown era, not 512 a.p. For the 
inscription referred to see above, No. 111. 
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dated by the provincial era. The inference is to my mind irresistible, 
that the provincial era, as it was the only one in use from 148 to 31 B.c., 
remained the normal one down to at least A.p. 265, being occasionally 
supplemented and rarely replaced by a reference to the Augustan era, 
and that where it was employed there was no need for any specific 
indication of that fact. 

(2) Three of the dates in our list are proved by the historical content 
of the texts in which they occur to relate to the provincial era, viz. : 

(a) No. 26, which certainly belongs to the last quarter of the second 
century B.c., and not to the close of the following century ; 

(b) No. 66, which refers to Imperator Caesar Titus Aelius Hadrianus 
Antoninus Augustus Pius Swrip and Marcus Aurelius Verus Caesar, and 
dates from A.D. 141/2; 

(c) No. 97, from Apollonia on the Adriatic Coast, which refers to 
Imperator Caesar Marcus Antonius Gordianus Pius Felix Augustus, pontifex 
maximus, trib. pot. IT, consul, and may therefore be assigned to A.D. 239.1 

In one case only does the historical content indicate that the 
reference is to the Augustan era (No. 67: see below). 

(3) A third argument, which has a certain presumptive force, is 
derived from a consideration of the period covered by those inscriptions 
which are doubly dated or dated by the Augustan era, viz. Nos. I~24. 
The earliest possible date for these is 31 B.c., the earliest actual date 
represented is A.D. 21/2. Of the twenty-four inscriptions in question, 
two fall in the first century of our era, fourteen in the second, and eight 
in the third, but none is Jater than A.D. 261/2. Now if we assume that 
Nos. 25-108 are dated by the provincial era, we shall have six texts 
falling in the first century. B.c., twenty in the first century after Christ, 
thirty-three in the second, and twenty in the third, but, with one 
possible exception,* none is later than the year A.D. 265/6. We thus 


1 Heuzey restored 'Avra[velyp Topiijarg, but a glance at his copy will show that 
this restoration is too long for the available space, and the name of Gordian III is Antonius, 
never Antoninus (Prosop. Imp. Rom. i. 99, No. 666; Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Sel. 497-504, etc.). 
He also restored [frovs eer (Oct. 237—-Oct. 238), which is inadmissible, for the third 
Gordian did not enter on his second tenure of tribunician power till Dec. 10, 238. We 
must therefore read [F]rr or possibly [(Jrr. Kaestner appears to have overlooked this 
inscription. ; 

2 The only copy of No. 108, that of Cousinéry, gives the date as ETOYCOY (ou 
©Y). Kaestner is inclined to accept the alternative @v: I, for the reasons implied in my 
present argument, am convinced that this is the correct reading. 
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find, upon this assumption, a remarkable parallelism between the series 
which we have securely dated and that whose date we are now seeking : 
both contain but few inscriptions of the first century, a much larger 
number of the second, a proportionately equal number during the first 
sixty or sixty-five years of the third, and then a sudden cessation. This 
parallelism entirely disappears, however, if we assume that the majority 
of the inscriptions, Nos. 25-108, are dated according to the Augustan era. 
But further, we may, I think, without being fanciful, find an explanation 
of the sudden failure of inscriptions (for I cannot but think that the 
cessation is one of inscriptions generally and not merely one of dated 
texts) soon after A.p. 265/6. 

In the joint reign of Valerian and Gallienus (A.D. 253-260) occasional 

barbarian raids reached the borders of Macedonia, but on the whole the 
Danube frontier was efficiently guarded. But after Valerian’s eastern 
campaign and his capture by Sapor, the weakness and frivolity of Gallienus 
and the distraction caused by the numerous pretenders to the Imperial 
throne exposed the provinces to invasion from without and to rebellion 
within. Famine and plague ravaged a large portion of the Empire, and in 
4.D. 269 the Goths descended upon the Aegean lands in greater force than 
on any previous occasion. Their main fleet anchored near the foot of 
Mount Athos and a large force attacked Thessalonica. The victorious 
‘campaign of Claudius, culminating in the great victory won at Naissus, 
broke the strength of the invaders, whose retreat was cut off by the cap- 
ture or destruction of their fleet. In the following year, A.p. 270, the 
Emperor was carried off by pestilence, and his successor Aurelian met a 
fresh inroad of the Goths and Vandals, and after a hotly contested battle 
concluded a treaty with them. It may well be that during these years 
the prosperity of Macedonia was so undermined by invasion and war, 
famine and epidemics, that for a long time its inhabitants were forced 
to practise the strictest economy and, though they could hardly do with- 
out inscribed records altogether, to reduce them to the bare minimum 
alike in number and in content? 

(4) A fourth argument may be drawn from the appearance in the 
dated inscriptions of certain Roman gentile. names. Taken singly 


1 In this paragraph I follow mainly Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chs. x, xi (ed. Bury, i. 
259 ff.). See also T. L. F. Tafel, De Thessalonica eiusque agro, xl f.; G. Finlay, Greece 
under the Romans, ch. i. § 14; G. F. Hertzberg, Geschichte Griechenlands unter der Herr- 
schajt der Romer, iii, 182 ff.; H, Schiller, Geschichte der rim. Kaiserzeit, i, § 82. 
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it is open to obvious objections, but its confirmatory value is, in my 
judgment, considerable. There were, of course, Claudii and Flavii, 
Aelii and Aurelii, in Italy and at Rome under the Republic as well as 
in Imperial times, but few of them found their way to the eastern provinces 
for purposes of business.t But ‘ in the Imperial period the name Claudius 
became so common in consequence of the numerous grants of citizenship 
made by the Emperors Claudius and Nero, that it was usually abbreviated 
in writing to Cl. Especially noticeable, and referable perhaps to Nero’s 
fondness for the Hellenic element, is the large number of Claudii in the 
Greek east.’* Similarly from the period of the Flavian emperors the 
name Flavius became common, with Trajan’s accession Ulpius made 
its appearance, and Hadrian’s reign called into being an immense number 
of Aclii: indeed, this last name became so widespread ‘that it almost 
lost the significance of a nomen gentilictum, and was often, like Fl(avius) 
and Aur(elius), abbreviated.’* Above all, the name Aurelius spread 
over the eastern provinces of the Empire under the Antonines, and especi- 
ally after the famous edict of Caracalla, which conferred Roman civitas 
on all free inhabitants of the Empire.‘ Now if we assume that the 
inscriptions in the unnamed era are dated from 148 B.c., we reach the 
following results. The name Claudius first appears in A.D. 46/7 and 
49/50 (Nos. 38, 40), 7. e. during the second half of Claudius’ reign, Flavius 
in 112/13 and 121/2 (Nos. 56, 60),5 Ulpius in 180/1 (No. 84), Aelius in 157/8, 
167/8 and 173 (Nos. 74, 77, 80), and Aurelius in 229/30, 233/4 and 255/6 


1 See J. Hatzfeld, Les Trafiquants Italiens dans l'Orient Hellénique, and the same 
writer's list of Italians resident at Delos in B.C.H, xxxvi., 10 ff, 

* E. Groag, s. v. Claudius in Pauly-Wissowa, iii. 2667, 1. 3 ff. 

3 Klebs, s. v. Aclius in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 489, 1. 4 ff. 

4 Id. ib. ii. 2431, 1. 31 ff. 

5 In No. 46 the name apparently occurs as carly as A.D. 59/60. But I fecl sure that 
Kaestner is right in his conjecture (p, 59) that ZC stands for ge, though I do not believe 
that a numerical sign preceded the Z. In No. 4 = ZP unquestionably stands for Ftp, and 
it would be easy to multiply similar instances, e.g. [OJIAQZEN ofc] in an Ancyran 
inscription (4.-E.M.O, ix, 127, No. 91). Thus No. 46 would belong, like No. 56, to a.p. 
112/13. 

® I pass over No. 27, dated frovs OA, in which a P. Aclius and an Aelia are mentioned. 
The reading is vouched for by two independent authorities, but the ancient engraver was 
certainly careless (he wrote twice over the yn of wnvés) and may have omitted a + after 6A. 
In any case, the character of the writing seems to me inconsistent with the supposition 
that the inscription belongs to the year 39, whether calculated by the provincial or by the 
Augustan era, 
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(Nos. 9I, 94, 106),—surely a very striking vindication of the theory 
here supported. To my mind it is nothing short of incredible that the 
eatliest appearances of these names should fall 116 years later than the 
dates just indicated. 

But this argument may also be applied somewhat differently. We 
have seen that under the Empire a marked extension of Roman civitas 
takes place, accompanied by a growth in the use of Roman names, and 
that this process culminates in A.D. 213, when Caracalla’s edict made all 
free inhabitants of the Empire Roman citizens. Now an examination 
of the inscriptions Nos. 25 to 108 shows that down to No. 88 we have, 
together with many Roman names, a constant intermixture of Greek 
names,—e. g. No. 87 is the tomb of Teppavds ‘Hpaxda and his wife Avovucia 
Awovvciov. From No. 89 onwards, however, purely Greek names are 
borne only by slaves : all free persons, so far as I can judge, have a Roman 
name, nearly always a nomen gentilicium.* But it is precisely in the 
interval between No. 88 and No. 89 that the edict of Caracalla falls if 
the reckoning is by the provincial era, but it would be hard to explain, 
if in any considerable number of cases the Augustan era is used, why we 
find in Nos. 50 to 88 (all of which on this reckoning would be later than 
A.D. 213) so large a number of names of free men and women which in 
no way indicate their Roman citizen status. 

(5) It might be expected that a fifth argument should be based upon 
the letter-forms found in the inscriptions in question. This argument 
has indeed been used, by others and by myself: A. M. Woodward, for 
example, reckons No. 30 by the Augustan era, ‘as the form of epsilon 
cannot belong to the corresponding year of the earlier era,’ and P. Per- 
drizet says that No. 41 ne semble pas, d'aprés le caractére de l’écriture, 
pouvoir étre datée d'aprés l'ére macédonienne. The former example I need 
not discuss, for the inscription is broken off through the last numeral, 
and this may possibly have been followed by the word Xe8acrot; but I 
am not convinced by the argument based on the form of €. Nor need 
I linger over No. 29, also assigned by Woodward to the Actian era, since 


1 It is fair to add that in No. 91 the reading ZOM has been conjecturally altered to 
ZOT because of the occurrence of the name Aurelius. The name Aurelianus (-a) is found 
in 249/50: sce No, ror (105). 

* I do not regard the rparr& SotAn Seas avixnhrov Mas (No. 99) as an exception: the 
AibpnAla Aina 4 Adcov (No. 106) may be only an apparent exception, for Lycus may have 
died before A.D. 213. 
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here the reading xp is conjectural and the genuineness of the inscription 
is not above suspicion. No. 41 belongs to a group of texts (Nos. 31, 41, 
42, 48, 54) copied by Perdrizet, and in some cases by Cumont, in the 
vicinity of Philippi : Cumont dated those which he saw by the provincial 
era, but Perdrizet thinks that they should all be calculated by ‘ the era 
of Actium, which was that of the colony of Philippi, founded in 30 B.c. 
after Actium : as a matter of fact, they all come from villages dependent 
on the colony ’ (B.C.H. xxiv. 308). To differ from so eminent an authority 
about texts which he has studied closely and I have not even seen might 
be deemed unwarrantable presumption, and as I cannot honestly profess 
to be convinced I prefer to reserve my judgment. For the present I 
content myself with asking from others what I impose upon myself, 
a very cautious use of the criterion of letter-forms in dating Macedonian 
inscriptions. Printed copies, it must be remembered, cannot do justice 
to the more delicate nuances of the writing, and often such copies as we 
possess were made with regard rather to the words composing the text 
than to the precise forms assumed by the letters. Again, the vagaries 
of local fashion and of personal caprice do much to determine the char- 
acter of the writing, and at no period is so free play allowed to these 
incalculable factors as during the first three centuries of the Empire, 
the period which here concerns us. For some localities we can follow with 
comparative fulness and accuracy the development of the epigraphical 
script: W. Larfeld has worked it out for Athens, C. Paepcke for Per- 
gamum, O. Kern for Magnesia on the Maeander. But it is an easy error 
to regard this development as having been more uniform throughout 
the Greek world than it really was, and to use tests in one region which 
are applicable only to the inscriptions of another. Any valid history 
of the Macedonian epigraphical script must rest upon a series of inscriptions 
which can be accurately or approximately dated by applying other tests 
than that of their writing. I have therefore chosen to make practically 
no use of this argument for fixing the dates of the inscriptions under 
review, but to determine them, if possible, on other grounds, hoping thus to 
strengthen the foundations for such a history as will help in turn to date 
texts which are not dated by reference to any era. I must, however, add 
that nothing in the character of the writing of our inscriptions seems to me 
to render impossible or even unlikely my main thesis, that in the great 


majority of examples the unnamed era is that of the province of Macedonia. 
F 
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Kaestner, after reviewing the thirty-three examples known to him 
in which the date is indicated by a single unnamed era, concluded that 
omnes hi numeri annales optime deduct possunt ex epocha Macedoniae sub 
Romanorum potestatem redactae (p. 64). Though this portion of Kaestner’s 
discussion is in my judgment the least satisfactory section of his examina- 
tion of the Macedonian era, I have tried to show that the much fuller 
evidence now available supports in general his conclusion. The rule, 
however, is not without exception. I have pointed out above: that 
Perdrizet dates Nos. 31, 41, 42, 48 and 54 by the Augustan era: though 
I do not share this view, I am not in a position to challenge it. But one 
case seems to me fairly clear, namely that of No. 67, published (in 
minuscules only) by Papageorgiou, who unhesitatingly dated it by the 
provincial era and so assigned it to A.p. 145/6, drawing the conclusion 
that Thessalonica was already a colonia in that year.t But this title 
is not found on Thessalonian coins until the reign of Decius (A.D. 249- 
251), and its bestowal was probably, as Mommsen * conjectured, due to the 
important part played by the city in the Gothic Wars (Zosimus, i. 29, 43). 
No. 67 must almost certainly be dated by the Augustan era, and thus 
belongs to A.D. 261/2, the year of No. 18 and probably also of No. 108. 

A dispute has arisen over No. 76 (79), which contains the dates 313 
and 317. The editor, assuming a reference to the provincial era, equated 
these with a.p. 165 and 169, but H. Gaebler * contends that the title dis 
vewxopos borne by Beroea in the inscription points to a time later than 
the second century after Christ, and that the character of the writing 
and the occurrence of the names L. Aureliana Alexandra and L. Aurelianus 
Soterichus suit the later date. If, however, we assign No. 76(79) with 
Gaebler to a date not earlier than A.p. 285/6, it falls some twenty years 
later than any other member of the series. The solution of the difficulty 
is a simple one. A.M. Woodward has given us an independent copy of 
the same inscription, which he regaided as unpublished, and this shows 
that the dates are 393 and 397 respectively, and that the text was 
engraved shortly after the latter year, A.D. 249/50. See No. rox (105). 
This disposes of the objections rightly raised by Gaebler, while at the 
same time it renders it unnecessary to date the document by the 


1 The inscription contains the phrase nara rd Sdfay tH xpatlory BovAf wal rg Aawmpordry 
Bhuy ris Ceaoadovenéay uytpsrdrews wal nodwvelas. 

2 A-E.M.O. xvii. 118. Cf. B.M. Coins: Macedonia, Ixiii. 

3 Z. jf. N. xxiv. 297 ff. 
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Augustan era and to attribute it to a time twenty years later than any 
other dated Macedonian text. 

Another doubtful case is that of No. 50, dated by Mordtmann, Per- 
drizet and Cumont—presumably on the ground of style and lettering— 
according to the Augustan era. The phrase here used, r@ Fuo é(e):, 
is unparalleled among the Macedonian dated texts, but suggests that the 
relief belongs to A.D. 214/15 rather than to 98/9; the name [lvppos, 
however, unaccompanied by pracnomen or nomen is curious in a document 
subsequent to the edict of Caracalla. 

The sporadic appearance of the Augustan era in inscriptions is the less 
surprising because the only Macedonian coins which bear a numerical 
date unquestionably employ that era. These are the numerous coins 
struck at Beroea early in the reign of the elder Philip (A.p. 244-249) with 
the legend €OC (275), 1. c. 243/4 A.p., and a gold medallion from Abukir 
with OAYMITIIA|ACC, i. c. ‘OXwra S00 (274), belonging to the previous 
year.1 Any discussion of this numismatic evidence, however, falls 
outside my province, and is, moreover, rendered unnecessary by the very 
close examination to which it has been subjected by H. Gaebler.? 


Marcus N. Top. 


2 R. Mowat, Bull. Soc. Nat. Ant. de France, 1902, 311; H. Dressel, Fiinf Gold- 
medaillons aus dem Funde von Abukiry, Plate WI, 3; Journ, Intern. d'Arch. Nun. x. 
Plate XII. 1. 

2 Z. f. N. xxiv. 245 ff. xxv. 1ff. (especially xxiv. 311 ff., 317 ff., xxv. 32 ff.). Cf. 
Kaestner, 54 f.; B. M. Coins : Macedonia, lv. 23, 26, 62; Head, H.N.* 241-3. 
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COLUMNS OF ORDEAL." 


No self-respecting Cairene dragoman omits to point out to his clients 
among the curiosities of the mosque of Amr at Fostat two columns near 
the South door, which are endowed, according to popular superstition, 
with the miraculous power of discriminating between true Moslems and 
Unbelievers.* Placed at such a short distance apart (some ten inches) 
that the passage between them can with difficulty be negotiated by a 
man of average build, the columns none the less allow a true Moslem, 
however stout, to pass between them, while an Unbeliever, however 
slim, finds passage impossible. In other words, the space is super- 
naturally widened if necessary to accommodate the former and contracted 
to exclude the latter class. 

The columns actually used for this purpose at Cairo do not seem 
long to have been associated with the superstition. Visitors to the 
mosque in the ’sixties do not mention it, though they refer to the com- 
panion marvel of the column miraculously transported from Mecca.® 
The superstition itself, however, is of great antiquity and relatively well 
documented. The purpose of the rite, a spiritual test, distinguishes it 
sharply from the many similar ‘ passing through’ rituals universally 
current and generally considered ‘lucky’ acts practised with a view to 
the healing of disease, etc.‘ Its symbolism, as we shall see, suggests a 
Christian origin. A study of its developments or ramifications into 
various parts both of the Christian and Mahommedan worlds may 

1 This paper was among the completed work left by Mr, F. W. Hasluck, and, by 
permission of his wife, is now published to complete the series of studies on religious 
transfcrences which he had contributed to the Annual.—Ep. 

2 Murray, Egypt (1900), 380-1; Sladen, Orient. Cairo, 183, and Queer Things about 
Egypt, 198; Goldziher, Culte des Saints . . . Musulmans in Rev. Hist. Relig. ii. (1880), 345. 


2 Sec, e.g., Petermann, Reisen, ii. 384. 
* See my article in B.S.A. xxi. (1914-16), 64 ff. 
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therefore be attempted with more than usual accuracy, and is thus of 
considerable interest and value for the study of kindred phenomena. 

A more appropriate place of origin for a superstition so distinctly 
theological in character and shared by the two great religions of the 
eastern Mediterranean could not be found than Jerusalem; and we 
shall not go far astray if we accept it hypothetically as such. Certainly 
it is from Jerusalem that the earliest record comes to us of the ordeal 
of passage, and at Jerusalem that the rite continued to be practised, 
though on varying holy sites, almost to our own day. 

In 723 S. Willibald, on pilgrimage to the Holy City, visited on his 
round the church of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives. Here, he 
says, stood two columns ‘ within the church, against the north wall 
and the south wall, in memory of the two men who said, ‘‘ Men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven? ’’1 And the man who can creep 
between the wall and the columns will have remission of his sins.’ * 

It does not seem possible with the knowledge at our disposal to 
refine on Willibald’s account as to the position of the columns. The 
point of the ordeal was certainly, as at Cairo, that the aperture, here 
between the columns and the wall, was narrow, and we may perhaps 
assume from this the fairly usual Byzantine arrangement of a column 
facing an anti-pilaster in the adjoining wall. The symbolism of the 
‘Men of Galilee’ seems certainly no more than an ingenuity; that of 
the rite itself seems to depend on the texts of S. Matthew, which use 
the image of a narrow passage to illustrate the difficulty of salvation.’ 

At the same time, we may bear in mind the special significance in 
the church of the Ascension, marking the spot where Christ entered into 
heaven, of two texts frequently displayed in Greek churches. These are 


» Acts i. rr. 

2 Ed. Wright, p. 19. The original text runs :—illa ecclesia est desuper patula et sine 
tecto: et ibi stant duac columnae intus in Ecclesia contra parietem Aquilonis, ct contra 
parietem meridionalis plagac. Illae sunt ibi in memoriam et in signum duorum virorum 
qui dixerunt: Viri Galilaci, quid statis adspicientes in coclum? Et ille homo, qui ibi 
potest inter parietem et columnas repere, liber est a peccatis suis (Willibaldus, Vila seu 
Hodoeporicon, p. 376, in Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. Bened., Sacc. III. pt. ii. pp. 365 fi.: 
also in Camisii Thesaurus, ed. Basnage, ii, 111-12, quoted by Tobler, Siloahg. u. 
Oclberg, 94-5. ; 

2 Matth. vii. 13-14 (' Enter ye in at the strait gate . . . strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way which leadeth unto life '), and xix. 24 (* It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a ncedle than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God’). Cf, Mark, x. 25; 
Luke, xviii. 25. 
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(x) ‘ this is none other than the House of God, this is the gate of heaven,’ } 
and (2) ‘this is the gate of the Lord: the righteous shall enter into it.’ * 
And it is not impossible that these were written over, or in close 
proximity to, the two narrow openings through which it was customary 
in Willibald’s time for pilgrims to pass as a test of grace.® 

As to the exact meaning of Willibald’s liber est a peccatis suis, it is 
perhaps impossible to dogmatise, but some light may be thrown on the 
subject by the parallel of Mount Sinai. Here the ascent of the holy 
mountain was restricted to pilgrims who had been duly confessed, and 
a certificate of confession was required of them at the beginning of the 
ascent, which was marked by a gateway. The restriction was justified 
by the text, ‘ Who shall go up to the holy hill of the Lord, and who shall 
stand in His holy place? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart.’ 4 
Felix Faber informs us* that Jews, who according to mediaeval ideas 
were vicariously guilty of Christ’s blood and therefore could not have 
ritually clean hands, were supernaturally prevented from passing the 
gate. It may have been the custom to confess pilgrims before admitting 
them to the sanctuary of the holy hill of Olivet.’ 

What appears to be a variant of the same rite in the church of the 
Ascension, due probably to structural alterations involving the removal 


1 Gen, xxviii. 17. 

? Ps, cxviii. 20: Burckhardt notes the presence of this text over a door in the village 
of Shmerrin (Travels in Syria, 105). 

* Similarly, on the way from Mecca to Arafat there are two pillars of whitewashed 
stones called e] Aalameyn, about 80-100 paces apart: pilgrims must pass between them 
on their way to and—still more—from Arafat (Burckhardt, Travels in Avabia, i. 113). 

* Ps. xxiv. 3-4. My authority is E. H. Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 105, quoting 
R. Clayton’s Journey to Mt. Sinai by the Prefetto of Egypt (1722). According to G. Ebers 
(Durch Gosen zum Sinai, 313 £.) a second paper was also given to them at the convent to 
be given up at the second gate. 

5 Evagat. ed. Hassler, ii. 455. 

° Similar cases of supernatural intervention for religious reasons are given by Petachia, 
Tour du Monde, in Nouv. Jour. Asiat., viii. (1831), 296-300 (tomb of Ezechiel surrounded 
by a wall without a gate and with only a hole, through which Jews crawl: on the Feast of 
Tabernacles, however, it enlarges so that a man on a camel may pass through), and by 
Mandeville, ed. Wright, 199 (Mahommed’s entry into a small, low hermit’s chapel in the 
desert of Arabia caused the low entrance to become ‘ so great, and so large, and so high, 
as though it had been of a great minster, or the gate of a palace '). 

7? Near the tombs of Hillel and Shammai at Meron there was a stone basin found full 
of water by pious persons but empty by the impious, though the basin had no outlet 
(Petachia, loc. cit. 392, quoted by Carmoly, Itinératres, 311). The pious could pass under 
the suspended coffin of Daniel at Susa but not the impious (Petachia, Joc. cit. 366). 
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or modification of the original passages,! is described by Felix Faber as 
practised in his time by oriental Christians. This rite consisted in 
embracing a certain column of the church. If the pilgrim could span it 
so as to make his fingers touch, it was welcomed as a happy omen,? but 
of what Faber does not know or contemptuously declines to state. We 
shall see, however, that the ritual has a place in the story of the ‘ Columns 
of Ordeal.’ 

In the crypt containing the tomb of S. Pelagia,? which is in the 
immediate vicinity of the church of the Ascension, the rite described by 
Willibald seems to have survived in a slightly modified form. It is 
described by two Greek pilgrims of (approximately) rr85 and 1250,4 
and again by Felix Faber * in 1489. All the accounts are substantially 
in accord. It was customary for penitents to squeeze through the narrow 
passage between the tomb and the wall of the crypt, their ability to do 
this being considered as proof that they were in a state of grace : if their 
previous confession had been defective, they were unable to pass. Here 
again the reminiscence of Sinai is strong. It is curious to note that 
S. Pelagia is known to Mahommedans as the daughter of Hassan el 
Basri,® and that the tomb of the latter has a similar peculiarity.’ 

The seventeenth century sees a reappearance of the same super- 
stition, again in a slightly modified form, in yet another Christian building, 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. It seems indeed as if Moslem 
encroachments were continually driving it to new surroundings. 


1 In the interval between the two accounts the church had been rebuilt by the Crusaders 
and destroyed by Saladin (Tobler, Siloahy. 97). 

* * Putant autem illi superstitiosi orientales, quod ille, qui id facere potest, sit magis 
fortunatus, et quod sit signum cujusdam magni boni’ (Evagat. ed. Hassler, ii. 134). 

2 Her cell and tomb are traceable back to a.p. Goo (Antoninus of Piacenza) according 
to Tobler, Siloahg. 126. 

4 Anon. Allatii, p. 87, de locis Hierosol. (in L. Allatius, Zupumrd), ¢. 1185 (Tobler, 
Siloahg. 130, puts the Anon. ¢. 1400), and Perdicas in L. Allatius, Zuppimrd, Col, Agr. 
1653, 72, ¢. 1250. 

5 Evagat. ed. Hassler, i. 398: cf. Grethenius in Khitrovo, Jtin. Russes, 180. 

* Rabahet Bent Hassan el Masri (Tobler, Siloahg. 126). 

7 Niebuhr, Voy. en Arabie, ii. 181 (Old Basra). His kubbe fell twice and he appeared 
and said he wished no kAubbe but a tower, his tomb to be against the wall to prevent cir- 
cumambulation. Pelagia's tomb was sometimes confounded with S. Mary of Egypt 
(el Masri), Pelagia’s history being similar to the Magdalene’s (Tobler, Stloakg. 133). It 
became difficult of access for Christians about 1500, according to Tobler, Siloahg. 131, 
when a mosque was built over it. Medjir-ed-Din (p. 132) at this date says it was much 
visited by pilgrims, but he does not mention the tomb. 
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Near the chapel of Christ’s Prison Doubdan ! in 1652 notices two 
small columns between which and the wall pilgrims squeezed their way, 
confident that a successful passage was an index, not of remission of 
sins, but of legitimacy. The same superstition is described by Nau ® in 
1674, who, however, makes the passage between the two columns them- 
selves. To the complete change in the object of the ritual we shall 
return in the discussion of the Moslem variants. Side by side with it 
was current, as we see from Le Bruyn’s account,’ the idea of proving 
that the penitent was in a state of grace. 

Of the chapel of S. Longinus in the Sepulchre church Kelly says : 4 
‘ Beneath one of the altars lies a stone having a hole through it, and 
placed in a short trough, so that it seems impossible for anything but a 
spectre to pass through the hole. Nevertheless the achievement was a 
customary penance among the Greeks, and called by them “ Purgatory ”’; 
until a lady. enceintfe, in labouring to drag herself through it, came to some 
mischief; and ever since that accident, the Turks have in mercy guarded 
the stone by an iron grating.’ 

This concludes the record of the columns of ordeal in Christian 
sanctuaries at Jerusalem, unless we include as such the unsatisfactory 
mention of a similar rite, of which the purpose is not stated, practised 
in the church of Mount Zion in Crusading times. 


Ante Chorum quaedam pretiosi marmoris 
columna juxta murum posita est, quam 
simplices homines circummigrare solent.® 


Summing up, we may distinguish two modifications of the oldest 
form of the rite (passing between column and wall) and a complete 
bifurcation of its purpose :— 

(a) At S. Pelagia’s passage is not between column and wall but 
between tomb and wall. 

(b) In the Holy Sepulchre church passage is between column and 
wall or between two. columns. 

1 Voyage de la Terre Sainte 1651-2, Paris, 1657, p. 75. 

* M. Nau, Voy. Nouv. de la Terre Sainte, Paris, 1679, p. 193 f. 

3 Voyage (1683), ii. 258 ff. ; 

* Kelly, Syria and the Holy Land, 367, quoting Vere Monro, Summer Ramble in Syria, 
1835, 216-17, A similar story is cited from d’Estourmel, Journal, ii. 93, 1832, by Tobler 
(Golgatha, 1851, 337) in whose time the tradition seems to have been forgotten. 

§ Theodericus, De Locis Sanctis (c. 1172), ed. Tobler, 56. 
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(c) In the later ritual of the Ascension church passage of any sort 
is abandoned in favour of embracing the single column used for the rite. 
The original symbolism is lost, but it must be noted that the object of 
the later rite is not stated. 

The first record of the practice by Moslems of the Column ordeal 
is no earlier than the middle of the seventeenth century. The place is 
Jerusalem and the building the Dome of the Rock. It is, of course, 
unsafe to infer that the practice is not earlier, particularly as the whole 
Haram area, and especially the interior of the Dome of the Rock, was 
rigorously forbidden to non-Moslems down to our own time. But the 
silence of both Crusaders and Moslem writers on the subject, and the 
warning of one of the latter (Medjir-ed-Din) } against the superstitious 
practice of the Christians on the Mount of Olives, make it likely that 
the Column ordeal in the Dome of the Rock is not much more ancient 
than our first records, 

It will be further noted that the Dome of the Rock, whence Mahomet 
took his miraculous flight to heaven, makes the rite appropriate in the 
same sense as it is appropriate for Christians in the church of the Ascen- 
sion; and that the traditional identification of the Rock as Bethel,? the 
scene of Jacob’s vision,® makes it a second time a symbolical entry to 
heaven. Further, that the text, Matthew xix. 24, is familiar to Moslems 
from its adaptation in the Koran,‘ which says that unbelievers shall not 
‘enter into paradise, until a camel pass through the eye of a needle.’ * 

Finally, we must point out as at least an extraordinary series of 
coincidences that the crypt of the Dome of the Rock passed for the place 
where Christ forgave the adulterous woman and was thence known in 
Frankish times as confessio,® exactly as the cave below the church of the 
Ascension in which the ex-harlot Pelagia passed her days of penitence 
was known as dyia dpordoyners. 

The two accounts of the Column ordeal, as practised in the middle 
seventeenth century by Moslems in the Dome of the Rock, refer to an 


1 A.D. 1495, quoted by Tobler, Siloahg. 124. Cf. the long and explicit description of 
the building given by Frater Philippus de Aversa, for which see Zeit. D. Pal. Ver., i. 211. 

? Lubomirski, Jerus. 272. 

* Gen. xxviii. 17. 

4 vii. 38 (Sale’s ed. p. 108). 

5 Tobler, Jerusalem, i. 544; cf. Theodericus, De Locis Sanctis, 43, 123. 

® Tobler, Siloahg, 1271. 
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identical pair of columns, distinct from those of the structure itself, and 
placed near the western entrance. Brother Eugene Roger (1653) says 
that it was commonly said of them that any one who could pass easily 
between them was predestined for the Moslem paradise, and that if a 
Christian made the attempt he would inevitably be crushed by them. 
D’Arvieux (1660), our second authority, says that they were used as an 
oracle of legitimacy and that bastards were unable to make the passage, 
at least not without great difficulty. The practice of the ordeal on the 
Dome of the Rock is not cited by any subsequent writer. 

The association of the two ideas, (1) fitness for heaven and (2) legiti- 
macy, has already met us at the Holy Sepulchre and will meet us again 
later. What is the point of contact between the two ideas? 

A possible answer may be found in the fact that in Moslem, and to 
a certain extent also in Jewish theology, the relation of the soul to the 
Creator is habitually figured as that of a wife to her husband. As the 
chief virtue of a man is faithfulness to God, so that of a woman is faithful- 
ness to her husband: infidelity is in either case the cardinal sin? On 
the fidelity of the wife depends the legitimacy of her offspring, and both 
would be satisfactorily tested if a pregnant woman passed successfully 
between the miraculous columns. The passage of pregnant women is 
indeed several times mentioned, though it is obvious that the rite was 
shared by others (possibly at first babies) with the object of proving their 
own legitimacy.‘ , 

The ordeal of the columns is found a second time under Moslem 
auspices in Jerusalem at the mosque El Aksa in the Haram. Here it is 
mentioned by numerous authors of the ’seventies,> and Conder tells us 


? Chateaubriand, Jtin, ii. 376. 

® Mémoires, ii. 210 f. retailing information gathered from monks employed in repairing 
the windows of the mosque. 

? For the same collocation of ideas note that in judging the markings of Arab horses 
a star on the shank is held to presage that the animal’s owner will be of doubtful orthodoxy 
as a Musulman, and that his wife will be unfaithful (Kelly, Syria and the Holy Land, 446). 

* Predestination includes a wide range of ideas, among which are (1) virtue, (2) freedom 
pr mortal sin, (3) state of grace, (4) belief (for Moslems), the central idea being fitness 
‘or heaven. 

5 Conder, City of Jerusalem, 232; Lady Burton, Inner Life of Syria, 379; J. A, Bost, 
Souvenirs @Orient (1874); Pierotti, Légendes racontées, 331. (he says they are verd- 
antigue in colour and taper); Lubormirski, Jerws. (1878), 277. De Vogué, Syrie, 
Palestine, Mont Athos, 1876, 202 £. gives an amusing description of the ceremony. Tobler 
in his Jerusalem (1853) does not mention the superstition; it will be remembered that 
access to the Haram was still in his time almost impossible, 
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that it was forbidden in 1881, when the space between the columns was 
blocked by an iron bar to prevent the passage. The purpose of the rite 
seems to have been exclusively to test the suppliant’s fitness for heaven. 

Outside Jerusalem the rite has been copied (apparently) at Urfa 
(Edessa) in the Jacobite crypt of S$. Ephraem under the Armenian 
monastery of S. Sergius, though no definite purpose is attributed to it 
by our single authority, who says, ‘ Before the grave is a rock-hewn 
column near the wall, between which and the wall every one tries to pass.’ 

What seems a certain case of plagiarism from the rite of S. Pelagia’s 
church is found at Hassa Keui in Cappadocia, the alleged place of burial 
of S. Macrina, sister of S. Gregory. Pilgrims to the tomb ordinarily 
circumambulate it, but if they have made a vow to the saint which they 
have failed to fulfil, they are arrested by a supernatural force at a place 
where a corner of the sarcophagus approaches to within a few inches of 
the wall.? 

Another derivative from the original rite of the Ascension church, 
very possibly dating from the Crusades,’ is at Nivelles in Belgium, where, 
in the church of S. Gertrude, ‘ dans une chapelle . . . un pilier monolithe 
de x30 de hauteur et de 24 c. de diamétre environ, sans utilité spéciale 
dans la bitisse, est appuyé sur une base reli¢e au mur et distancée du sol 
par deux marches. Le peuple prétend que toute personne qui n’est pas 
en état de grace ne peut passer entre le mur et le pilier: 1’espacement 
est environ de 30 centimétres.’ 4 


1 H. Petermann, Jteisen, ii. 354 (Leipzig, 1865). 

2 Carnoy et Nicolaides, Trads. de Asie Mineure, 206. For analogies see above, 
p. 70, n. 6. 

3 Similarly, the legend of S. Hubert spread from Rome to Belgium because many 
relics had been carried there, see my forthcoming Transferences. Secular counterparts of 
the dispersion of stories of the saints are found in two legends related by Baring Gould 
(Curious Myths, 2nd series, 206 ff., 314 ff.). The first is the legend of Melusine, the fairy 
ancestress of the Lusignans of Poitou, the second tells how an ancestor of the Belgian 
Godefroi de Bouillon met Beatrice, a mysterious woman, near a fountain, and eventually 
married her. That is, two Persian-coloured tales of fairy ancestors were told in Poitou 
and Belgium of noble houses which became conspicuously famous in the Crusades. 
Troubadours were the main agents in the circulation of such stories, but another important 
factor was the settlement of Crusaders in their newly-conquered Jands in the East. The 
first generation of settlers, whether mixed in race or not, were naturally bilingual and thus 
ideal transmuters of Arabic originals into French, reacting first on pilgrims but ultimately 
on the Europe these represented and their own European homes. 

4 Sebillot, Folklore de France, iv. 157, quoting O. Colson, Wallonia, iii. 13. Sebillot's 
very thorough work gives no parallel in the French area. S. Gertrude’s is a Benedictine 
abbey church founded by S. Gertrude in 645. 
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On the Moslem side, the three examples from Northern Africa which 
follow are quite clearly derivatives from the Jerusalem prototypes, all 
having in common both the form of the rite, passage between columns, 
and its main object, proof of orthodox religious sentiments. 

To the Columns of Ordeal in the mosque of Amr at Fostat (Old 
Cairo) we have already referred. Though the main purpose of the ordeal 
here is as above stated, Douglas Sladen in his Queer Things about Egypt + 
hints that they are also used as a test of women’s chastity. We have 
already remarked that the practice does not seem here to be ancient, 
probably deriving directly from the Aksa mosque at Jerusalem. 

Similar Columns of Ordeal are mentioned as existing in the mosque 
of Amr at Damietta. The space between them may be traversed only 
by ‘ the virtuous,’ presumably, here as elsewhere, persons in a state of 
grace or believers.* 

At the mosque of Sidi Okba in the holy city of Kairouan in Tunisia 
are likewise a pair of such columns; * they are of red porphyry and are 
used as a test of Moslem orthodoxy or as a cure for rheumatism! Like 
those of El Aksa they taper towards the top, so that with a little chicanery 
a tall man stands a better chance of passing than a shorter patient of 
like build. 

Vaujany speaks of the Columns of Ordeal as a not infrequent feature 
in Egyptian mosques. Considering the importance of the mosques of 
Amr and Sidi Okba it would not be surprising to find them widely 
distributed in North Africa. 

Two cases of an ordeal involving passage between natural rocks as 
a test of spiritual acceptability may be here cited. (x) At Hadji Bektash, 
the chief seat of the (Shia) Bektashi sect, pilgrims make the passage of a 
natural rock tunnel with a view to proving their sincerity of purpose. 
The aperture is narrow, and it is customary for the pilgrim to remove 
his arms before making the attempt; with arms passage is reputed 
impossible, though, according to my informants, a certain Albanian bey, 
who refused to conform to the rule, passed successfully; he was rewarded 
for his presumption by an early death. (2) Of a closely similar rite in 

1 P. 198; cf. his Oriental Cairo, p. 183. 
2 Vaujany, Alexandrie, 205. For another column of predestination, this time at 
Bethlehem, see Tobler, Bethlehem, go. 


* Poiré, La Tunisie Frangaise, Paris, 1892, 187-8. 
‘ From Kemal Bey Klissoura, and his brother, Fadil Bey. 
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Morocco I am informed by a friend long resident in Fez, whose words I 

quote. ‘An eyewitness here, credible, informs me that there is at a 

mountain sanctuary called Mulai Abdslam bel Meshish, a well-known 

place in the mountains South of Tetuan, just outside the shrine, a sort : 
of cave, with a narrow entrance between two rocks. Only one who is 

“murda” can pass in. If not “ murda,” the rocks would crush you. 

“Murda” is a technical word meaning “ acceptable,” with special 

reference to God and your parents. The local tradition in this place 

seems to know nothing of bastardy: it is morals of which it is the 

touchstone.’ 1 

The close resemblance of these two instances may be merely for- 
tuitous, or both may alike depend on a prototype unknown to us, possibly 
in the Shia holy places. Their ultimate relation with the Jerusalem group 
must be regarded as ‘not proven’ pending further evidence or indication. 

Two instances of embracing a column for oracular purposes, as in 
- the second phase of the Ascension church ritual, may or may not be 
connected with our series. The embracing ritual in itself is early and 
obviously derives from the enthusiastic salutation of the venerated 
object by pilgrims. It is mentioned in connexion with the Column of 
Flagellation on Mount Zion by Antoninus of Piacenza,? 

The first of these instances is at Meshed Ali, one of the great holy 
places of Shia Islam, where there is a piece of a column, reputed brought 
thither by Ali himself. This is used as an oracle of legitimacy, bastards 
being unable to make their fingers meet round it.* 

The second is at Alexandrowo in Serbian Macedonia, where a /ekke 
of the Bektashi (a Shia sect) contains a miraculous square pillar, which, 
supposedly brought there by a Bosnian saint, is embraced by pilgrims. 
If they can make the fingers of their two hands meet round the pillar, 
their prayer is granted.‘ : 

The connexion of the two Shia rites seems obvious, the generalisation 
of the purpose of the ordeal in the derivative at Alexandrowo being 
characteristic. It would be dangerous without further evidence to 
connect them with the second ritual of the Ascension church, though it 
will be remarked that the purpose of the latter has not come down to us. 

F. W. HASLUCK. 


1 From Mr. J. M. Dawkins. 2 Ed. Tobler, xxii. p. 24; Kelly, Syria, 366. 
3 Niebuhr, Voy. en Arabie, ii. 216. * Evans in J.H.S., xxi. 203. 


THE SO-CALLED ‘SARDANAPALUS.’ 
(Prates III.—V.) 





THE torso of this type published by Arndt in 18931 was found at 
Athens in the Theatre of Dionysos in 1865 and put into the magazine 
of the National Museum. In the register of the Acropolis Museum shortly 
after 1891 is entered the fragment of a bearded head, consisting of the 
front upper part to the lips, again found on the South Slope, which’ 
was placed in the Acropolis Museum magazine. To this in 1918 Dr. 
Keramopoullos joined the lower part of the beard, which had also been 
among the fragments there. At the end of 1920 I was fortunate enough 
to notice the connexion between the torso of the National Museum and 
the head of the Acropolis Museum. The touching surface leaves no doubt 
that they originally formed part of the same statue, and the combination 
(unrestored except for plaster in the irregular joins of head with beard 
and beard with body) appears to represent a straightforward copy of 
about the beginning of the first century 8.c. (Pl. III.).* That, though 
accurate in essentials, it was not highly finished, may be seen by examin- 
ing the line where the hair leaves the side of the forehead, the ends of 
the curls on the chifon, and the summary, but confident, treatment of 
material both in chiton and himation : yet the work can at once be seen 
to be softer, fresher, and more valuable stylistically than the conventional 
herms of Naples, Palermo,‘ and the Uffizi.5 

1 Arndt-Amelung, Einzelaufnahmen, 714. 

2 Pentelic marble. Total height 1°23 m. The upper part of the head was referred 
to by Sanborn in a paper read at Athens in or about 1912, The cruciform arrangement 
of marks on the forehead shows that the defacement here was at Christian hands: the 
injuries to the right eye are also clearly deliberate. 

* Guida, No, 273, p. 88. The herm-bust as well as the nose is restored. 

4 Arndt-Amelung, op. cit., p. 557. 

5 MacDowall, J.H.S., xxiv. (1904), p. 255, note 1,d. I was not able to see this head 


in Florence; very probably its position has been altered during the recent rearrangement 
of the Museum. 
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In a comparison with the head of the Vatican statue, of the twelve 
most obvious measurements eight correspond to within one millimetre : 
of the remainder the most important difference is in the height of the eye, 
where the maker of the statue in Rome has entirely missed the subtlety 
of curve in the lids, just as elsewhere in the face he has missed the subtlety 
of the modelling.? 

In the body there is considerable variation both in measurement and 
technical treatment. The variation of measurements is probably to be 
explained by the fact that the Athens copyist either took too few points 
from his cast, or that he used a cast for the head only and a model of 
smaller scale for the body (Fig. 1). The difference in technical treatment 
is partly due to facility and hastiness in the Athens copyist : the maker 
of the Vatican statue had less ability and less artistic feeling but perhaps 
less imperfect mechanical appliances. His larger measurements are 
probably the more correct, but his work generally is much harder and 
more lifeless, while he can be just as summary and careless as the 
other, witness his work with the drill in the folds at the bottom of the 
chiton. The question of the accuracy of the Athens copy is important, 
for it throws the only light we have on the problem raised by its proven- 
ance. If the original was an Attic work, by far the most satisfactory 
hypothesis to account for the setting up of a copy in the Theatre of 
Dionysos at Athens in early Roman times, is that the original, of bronze, 
was carried off to Rome, while the Pentelic marble suggests that the copy 
was made at the same time in Athens. This hypothesis would not only 
account for the finding of a number of copies in and near Rome, but 
would also explain certain of the technical differences between the two 
copies with which we are dealing. Some of the hardness of the Vatican 
statue, especially in the drapery, may be due to the retention of the 
firmer lines of the metal. The Athens work may be a partial translation, 
by a copyist of some artistic feeling, from the technique of bronze to that 


+ Discrepancies in remainder : Vatican. Athens, 
Upper edge of fillet ° ‘10 m, *IT5 m, 
Lowest point hole of right « ear to 
right inner cye corner “13 m. *IT5 m.* 
Lowest point right ear to highest 
point forehead . “198 m. *I9g2 m.* 
Height of eye (max. excl. lids) - ‘r3m. *O115 Mm. 


* Approximate owing to breakage. 
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of marble: he could not depart from the main features of the original 
bronze conception, #. ¢. the structural design of hair, beard and drapery, 





Vatican. Athens. 
I. 34 m. 34m. 
2. 31 m. *32 m. 
3. “49m. *395 m. 
4- “443 mM. “485 m. 
5- ‘122 m. ‘112 m. 
6, "143 m. *I27 m, 
© perhaps ‘ points’ 


Fic. 1.—Tse Atrnens ‘SARDANAPALUS’* AS COMPARED WITH 
THE VATICAN STATUE. 


but he could, and did, soften the transitions from plane to plane, and left 
out the metallic chasing finish. On the left side, too, he brought the 
lower edge of the cross-fold back against the main drapery instead of 
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making it overhang by undercutting: the hair, on the other hand, where 
it waves back sharply from the side of the forehead, is strictly reproduced 
in its intricate arrangement of interlacing strands, with deep under- 
cutting and angular curves which are meaningless in marble. 

Amongst many examples the Amazon head in the Palazzo dei Con- 
servatori at Rome (Orti Mecenaziani, No. 3), which is certainly an unmodi- 
fied translation from bronze to marble, well illustrates how the elegance 
of the intricate coils of hair, beautiful though it is, becomes cold and 
almost unpleasing without the life which would be given to it by the lustre 





Fic. 2.—TREATMENT OF Harr IN MarBLE Copy oF Bronze ORIGINAL. 


of metal (Fig. 2). In the hair of the Athens “ Sardanapalus ” something 
of the same kind is evident: it has indeed been mistaken for the last 
traces of archaism. On the crown of the head there is a parallel differ- 
ence between Athens and the Vatican. The former has the same main 
design of striated lines radiating from the crown, with a hint of other 
lines between : the latter subsidiary divisions marked. We may assume 
that the Palermo copy gives the original treatment quite closely, showing 
as it does each main division further divided by at least two lines parallel 
to the main ones: this treatment, which clearly demands metal to show 
its full beauty, is thus quite close to that of the corresponding part in 
the Eirene of Munich, again a copy from bronze (Fig. 3). In the drapery, 
G 
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the economy of line in the design of primary folds, combined with the 
play of carefully-subordinated small surfaces in detail, is just such a 
method as gives life to work in bronze, while the suitability of that 
material for rendering the contrast between the folds of chiton and 
himation, by fine incision and broad planes respectively, is evident; 
and a good example, the fragment from Cyzicus in Berlin, has been 
pointed out by Amelung.? In particular, on the left side of the Vatican 
‘Sardanapalus’ the sharp lower edge of the cross-fold of the Atmation 





Fic, 3—TrEaTMENT oF Harr oF THE EIRENE (MunicH) COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
THe ATHENS Heap (from Casts). 


with its deep undercutting and its folds dependent from the elbow: 
below it the great tubular and scroll-like folds of the himation itself, 
hanging not only clear of the body at the side, but free of the chiton in 
front, favour strongly the derivation from a bronze original. 

Before proceeding to a judgment of the style of that original, we 
must put aside those copies which add nothing to our knowledge 
of it. In the British Museum statue from Posilipo, which, as Arndt 
suggested,? is not to be considered as an exact replica, the number 
of folds is multiplied and their functional character emphasised; but 
it would be a mistake to assume, with Amelung, that this shows an 


1 Arch. Anz., 1915, p. 279 ff. 2 Arndt-Amelung, op. cit., 557. 
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earlier taste than is apparent in the Roman group. This copy would 
seem to be of Hadrianic date, and the copyist has conceived and 
carried out the drapery under the influence of the treatment generally 
employed in the rendering of the foga, a treatment which was the 





Fic. 4.—Tue Cretan ‘SarDanapatus’ (from the Original). 


outcome of a renewed study of nature.1 The head also has undergone 
modification, and we must beware of making it a criterion for the style 


1 Mr. Forsdyke kindly informs me that the British Museum copy agrees in the 
measurements of the head with the Vatican and Athens copies, and so should derive from 
the same original or a copy of the same original. We may recall the Persephone type of 
the late fifth or early fourth century, which undergoes a like modification in the drapery: 
at the hands of sculptors of the Roman period. Compare the Eleusis relief cited by Amelung, 
Basis, p. 53, with the same type used in a Roman portrait statue, Helbig*, 1174 (Lateran). 
Less closely-dated copies of the same type modified in a similar way are too numerous 
to mention, 

G2 
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of the original, as Amelung inclines to do at the end of his paper. 
The ivy-wreathed head found in the American excavations at Corinth, 
an unpleasing work perhaps of the late first century A.D., is a genuine 
copy, though the craftsman has made one considerable error of measure- 
ment. It was inset into the statue, has a high polish on the face (like 
the Naples herm), but is scarcely worked on top: while the hair is less 
crisp and more commonplace than in any other example. What seems 





Fic. 5.~—TuHe Creran ‘SarDANAPALUS’ (from Casts). 


to be the base, much mutilated, lies near the small Greek temple north of 
the fountain of Peirene.? Such measurements as are possible correspond 
with the British Museum statue, and the left foot projects from the drapery. 

The unrestored statuette at the Villa Ariadne, Knossos, found in the 
vineyard there, published here by permission of Sir Arthur Evans and illus- 
trated in Figs. 4 and 5,is a reduced copy (total height excluding base -61 m.). 

* Also mentioned in the paper referred to in note 2, p. 78. Greyish island marble. 
Measurements agree with the Vatican statue except in this particular: lowest point 
right ear to highest point forehead :—Vatican ‘198 m.; Corinth ‘176 m. Do. left side :— 


Vatican -203 m.; Corinth *r9 m. 
® A.J.A., vi. (1902), Pl. XVII. 
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It has the ivy-wreath, as in the British Museum and Corinth examples, 
is of poor workmanship, somewhat simplified, and provides only one 
new detail of importance, the butt of the thyrsus on the base. At 
the back the diagonal folds are interrupted by the giuéei, and not 
carried through from left shoulder to right side as in the Vatican, 
Athens, and British Museum statues. The left foot again projects from 
the drapery. 

The provenance of the Athens head and comparison with all other 
reproductions of the type give ground for supposing it to be the purest 
in style. Though a copy, it may thus reasonably be used in judging 
the style of the original head; for the style of the body, until further 





Fic. 6.—Prtratus HEAD COMPARED WITH EPHEBE FROM THE ACROPOLIS. 


evidence is available, we must be content with the Vatican statue. How 
are previous opinions affected by the new factor of the Athens fragment ? 
The less general view, that the ‘Sardanapalus’ was a work of the 
Pheidian circle, is seriously weakened, if not disproved, by the discovery 
of the fine Peiraeus head (Pl. IV.), almost certainly representing a Dionysos. 
It seems to be the purest and most careful replica of a common type: 
a copy from bronze, as may be seen from the free curls on the temples, 
from other details of the hair, and from the careful reproduction of 
breaks in the metal where those curls are secured by the hair-band 


1 This feature, though it seems, especially in the British Museum copy, to disturb 
the balance of the statue, was almost certainly present in the original. The Vatican 
statue has a projection in the chiton at ground-level which is of the same breadth as the 
remains of the British Museum left foot. 
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(Pl. IV.).1 | Comparison with the ephebe head of the Acropolis? (Fig. 6), 
which has been claimed as an original by Pheidias himself, and at least, 
from the strikingly close connexion it has with the finest work on the 





Fic. 7.—TREATMENT OF Ever IN (a) Errene, (b) ATHENS ‘SARDANAPALUS,’ (c) PETWORTH 
APHRODITE, (d) HERMES OF OLYMPIA. 


Parthenon frieze, must belong to his circle, shows clearly that the Attic 
mid fifth-century bearded Dionysos was not of the ‘ Sardanapalus’ type; 


1 Peiracus Museum, No. 374. Pentelic marble. Unrestored. Found September 
1st, 1914, in the house of Antonios Kanellas, Valaneion St., Peiracus, in a cistern, apparently 
on the site of ancient baths. Total height to present lowest point of beard «32m. Breadth 
of head (immediately below ears) -15 m. approx. Breadth of face across eyes (outer corner 
of lids) -1rm. Breadth of face (outer ends eyebrow-bones as far back as front of clustering 
locks) -137 m. Lowest point of hair-band to lowest point of upper lip -148 m. Mouth 
{at level of lowest point of upper lip to inside edges of moustache) 045 m. Height of eye 
(max. excl. lids) ‘037 m. Length of eye (excl. lids) org m. Height of ear (max.) 056 m. 
In the numerous adaptations of the type to herm form, the hair is almost invariably 
modified by the addition of shoulder-locks, and the arrangement at the back conven- 
tionalised. 

* Dickins, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, i. p. 266, No. 699. 
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but ‘shows at the same time what the creator of the ‘ Sardanapalus,’ 
at least fifty years later, owed to it as a prototype. It is to the Attic 
school of the fourth century that the ‘ Sardanapalus’ belonged, and 
much general evidence for assigning it to the Praxitelean circle, cited 
by Amelung, still remains valid. Compared with the Eirene of 
Kephisodotos, a sculptor to whom it has been attributed, the eye is more 
advanced and the modelling more elaborate, though this may be due in 
part to the hardness of the Munich copy of the Eirene (Pl. V. and Fig. 7).? 
The two are without doubt closely related, but we may reasonably suppose 
that had Kephisodotos been the sculptor of the Dionysos, some literary 
evidence would have connected his name with a work evidently so famous 
in antiquity. There are, moreover, chronological reasons for believing the 
Eirene’to have come late in his career, and other sculptures* that we 
can safely trace to originals by him, show no considerable advance in 
style. But we can go further than this: the ‘Sardanapalus,’ on the 
evidence of the Athens head, can take its place among accepted works 
which illustrate the evolution of Praxitelean style. Clearly later than the 
Apollo Sauroktonos, it shows a treatment in detail simpler and perhaps, 
therefore, earlier than the Hermes of Olympia. Judged by the detail 
of tlie eye, the Petworth Aphrodite is earlier than the Hermes, and the 
‘ Sardanapalus’ earlier still (Fig. 7). For the hair, we may compare a 
badly-weathered female head (placed on a body which is foreign to it) 
at Stockholm (Pl. V. 2).4 From the nature of the case its evidence is 
purely internal; but throughout the manner is decidedly Praxitelean. 
BERNARD ASHMOLE. 


1 Macchioro, Jahreshefte, xii. (1908), p. 189; Wolters, Jahrbuch, viii. (1893), p. 177- 

* The evidence of the car is neutral: missing in the Athens copy, in the Vatican 
statue, though, like the eye, it is executed without refinement, its main design corresponds 
to that employed by Praxiteles. We know only the lower part of a Kephisodotean ear. 

3? E.g. Arndt-Amelung, op. cit., 1778 (Madrid). 

4 I am indebted to Dr. Ernst Kjellberg both for drawing my attention to this head 
and for giving me a photograph of it. There is what 1 believe to be a replica (set on the 
body of an Apollo Sauroktonos and injured by drastic cleaning) at Ince-Blundell (Michaelis, 
Anc, Marbles, p. 339, No. 12). © 
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§ r.—VoTIVE INSCRIPTIONS FROM SPARTA. 


Tue authors’ aim is to include in this article all the inscriptions on 
minor votive objects found at Sparta during the excavations, by the 
British School, of the Sanctuaries of Orthia (in 1906-10) and of Athena 
Chalkioikos (in 1907-08).1 They have been arranged according to 
material, those from each of these two sites being described separately, 
in the following order: stone, metal, ivory, pottery. 

A few of these inscriptions, which have been published already in 
the Annual and subsequently in the Laconian volume of the Corpus (I.G. 
v. I), are re-published here, without facsimiles, for the sake of complete- 
ness. Mr. Woodward made copies of almost all these inscriptions in 
1907-08, but never completed the material for publication, owing to the 
claims of other work. Mr. Hondius, in 1921, re-copied and took impres- 
sions of all those inscribed on the carvings in soft stone, except Nos. 
zo and 21, and with these exceptions his drawings of the unpublished 
examples are here reproduced. When Mr. Woodward’s reading differs 
from his, the two versions are given. The inscriptions on the ivory 
flutes (Nos. 26, 27) are from Mr. Hondius’s copies, as are Nos. 66 and 69 
of those on the bronze objects; Mr. Woodward is responsible for those 
on Nos. 24, 67, 68 of the same material, which seem to have escaped Mr. 
Hondius’s notice, and for all those on the pottery fragments from both 
the sites. 

The epigraphic and philological commentary on Nos. I-27 is almost 

1 Stelai dedicated by victors in the raiSicbs ayey and other formal inscriptions from 


these sites are omitted, as they have been fully published already. 
® These drawings are from the pen of Mrs. M. A. Hondius. 
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all due to the labours of Mr. Hondius, but Mr. Woodward, in addition 
to supplying the commentary on the rest of the inscriptions, and the 
notes on the dating and orthography of those from the Orthia Sanctuary, 
has exercised his discretion in modifying and re-arranging his collaborator’s 
material, though he has added little to it. 


I. Votive INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE SANCTUARY OF ORTHIA (Nos. I-65). 


A. On Stone. 


These are mostly carvings in soft, fine-grained limestone, with shallow 
fiat relief; Nos. 1, 5, and 22 are carved in the round, and Nos. rz and 13 
have merely incised designs. Many uninscribed examples of them have 
been published already in the excavation reports,? and it is regrettable 
that the inscribed ones are, oftener than not, incomplete, for some are 
the merest fragments with no remains of the design and hopelessly 
mutilated inscriptions. The evidence for their date is briefly summarised 
below. 


1. B.S.A. xii. p. 353, No. 1 (= p. 334, fig. 1); I.G. v. 1, 252 (with 
line-drawing). 


"Esravidas rau Map[ Oey | on(?) pw’ av]é0(e)xe FopOaliar(?)] 


The reading in the Corpus, Tlavi8as Tappai[os, «.7.r. Fop¢{iar] is not 
borne out by the lettering visible on the stone. The initial £ is regarded 
by the Editor as part of the decoration of the mane or trappings of the 
horse. The letters TAIMA| are clearly legible, the loop of the P being, 
however, lost by the result of the fracture. It is in any case unlikely that 
a Cretan from Tarra should have dedicated this object at Sparta, though 
not, of course, impossible. The last letter visible in]. 2 is A, not E (retro- 
grade), and two letters may be lost where the stone is damaged after this 
point. But Fop@a{i] or even Fop@d (dative) are possible, and the latter 
may be paralleled on other votive objects of this class.‘ 


1 The Inventory number of the Sparta Museum is placed in brackets after the index 
number of each inscription, ¢. g. 3 (1493). : 

2 B.S.A. xii. p. 334 1.; 337, Fig. 4; xiii. p. 360, Fig. 8; xiv. p. 25, Fig. 10; xvi. p. 28. 

3p. x12 £. 

* Nos. 3, ra; 4 (?); 18 (?); 25; 27 (?). 
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2, Fragment from upper r. corner of relief with horse’s head. H. *085; 
1. 08; th. 035. Letters ‘005. B.S.A. xii. p. 335, Fig. 2, p. 353, No. 2 
(not in J.G. v. 1). 





Probably Fo[p@] | ¢i{ac]. 


The restoration in the Annual seems too long to fit the space which is 
presumably missing. The first symbol in 1. 2 is obscure, but more like 
the remains of & than of A. 


3 (1493). Relief, unbroken, representing horse walking to 1., with 
inscription in field above andonr. H.-009; 1.-132; th.ca.-026. Letters 


005, neat and regular. 





@roxoppidas ra Fo(p)Geiar dvébexev. 


There are two small scratches between the ¢ at the end of the goddess’s 
name and the beginning of the verb, not shown in the drawing, which 
suggest N, not |, but may be accidental. The omission of p from the 
name of the goddess is perhaps due to carelessness. 

The dedicator’s name may be presumed to be equivalent to @eoxoc- 
piéns in Ionic. The connection with the root «opyds, a trunk, seems 
most improbable, in view of the first syllable. Though the actual name 
is unknown we may compare @edxogcyos (from Arcadia, 4th century 
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B.C., I.G. v. 2, 262, 1. 5) and Evxoopidas (Thespiae, I.G. vii. 1888); 
presumably xocyeiv here bears the sense of ‘to honour’; cf. ékécpnoev 
tais KaOnxovoas tipais abtods, I.G. v. 2, 1146, 1. 7. The substitution 
of « for e before a short vowel is a common feature of the Laconian dialect, 
but that of p- for c- is somewhat strange. In Crete, it is, of course, 
common, in this very word xoppeiy = xocpeiv, cf. Leg. Gortyn. I. ll. 
51-2, xopp[iovros]; S.G.DJ. 5021, xopplovres; ibid., 5029, éxdppiov; 
ibid., 5025, 1. 15, xéppos.2 But this does not prove that the dedicator 
was a Cretan,’ nor can he be from Elis, where similar rhotacism occurs, 
as its dialect does not substitute « for e before a short vowel. 

The examples of final p for 5 in the Laconian dialect are numerous 
in the archaizing inscriptions from the sanctuary of Orthia recording 
victors’ dedications in the Boys’ contests (J.G. v. 1, 286, 292, 294, 301 ff. 
passim), and it is thought that this usage belongs solely to the late 
Laconian dialect. Thumb points out that neither early inscriptions 
nor texts give us examples of this substitution, but he has to deal in rather 
a drastic way with the apparently conflicting evidence to justify this 
statement,5 and concludes that it came in for the first time in the post- 
classical period, perhaps under the influence of the dialect of Elis, which 
furnishes earlier epigraphical evidence for the usage. Moreover, according 
to the same authority, the grammarians treated it as an essential element 
of the Laconian dialect, in the light of their personal experience; and thus 
the glosses in Hesychius refer, in his view, to words current only in the 
later dialect.® 

It must nevertheless be pointed out that we possess only a relatively 
small number of complete archaic Laconian inscriptions, and that, 
therefore, their evidence for dialect forms must not be assumed to be 
exhaustive. Moreover, the derivation of the Laconian rhotacism from 
the Elean usage is an assumption alike unconvincing and incapable of 


1 Cf. Thumb, Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte (1909), p. 86, 2. 

2 Thumb, op. cit. p. 128, 94, This usage is not early except at Gortyn. 

3 It is not inconceivable that he was of Cretan extraction, though using the Laconian 
alphabet and dialect; -:0- for -eo- is common to both dialects, 

* Thumb, op. cit. p. 175, 13>. 

% Thus he rejects wadaidp in Arist. Lys. 988, though read by the best MS. (cf. R. Meister, 
Dorey und Achaeer, p. 48), regards the Timotheos decree (Boethius, de Inst. Mus. i. 2) as 
a grammarian’s forgery, and distrusts both the state of the text and Wilamowitz’s handling 
of it (Timotheos, Persai, p. 70 f.). 

* Handbuch, p. 89, § 95, 2. 
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proof, and it may be reasonably asserted that the archaistic revival in 
the second century of our era may go back to a tradition of pronunciation 
which in some cases has so far failed to come down to us in any epigraphical 
record. Thus it is by no means impossible that our present instance 
of pp- for -op- is the first example of a real feature of old Laconian, inde- 
pendently of the question whether -ap = -as and -op = -os, for which 
our inscriptions furnish a negative answer, may be likewise so regarded. 

The omission of p from Fo(p)@eiae may be accidental, as none of the 
other votive inscriptions in which the name occurs, in whatever form it 
is spelt, omit this letter; nor can an exact parallel be found in any other 
of the Doric dialects. For the assimilation of p before another consonant 
we find dyvlorro (= dpyéoro), and -apr- becoming -air- (uairus = 
udprus), both in the Gortyn inscription, but for anteconsonantal p to 
disappear (‘spurlos versenkt ’) is almost incredible. Ta for ras might 
be merely another slip of the writer’s, although 74 for ré (needlessly 
altered to ré[z] by the editor) in J.G. v. 1, 982 is noteworthy in a dedica- 
tion which may be as early as the 5th century, and we have a dative in -a 
on No. 25 below. 


4 (1497). Corner of small slab, complete above and on 1., with horse’s 
head to 1. in low relief, and remains of inscription in field above and on 1. 
H. -085; 1.-r0; th. -03. Letters -or, on average. 





- - dvéB exe Fpo8acia(?) or -ia[c]. 
Whether the final iofa is lost by breakage of the stone, or was omitted 


as in Nos, 3, 25, 27 (?), assuming this to be intentional, must remain 
doubtful. For the spelling of the name see p. 117, note I. 


5 (1492). Broken torso of a horse, carved in the round. Head, 
forelegs and hindquarters are missing. Traces of incisions to indicate 
the mane, as on Np. 1. H. -06; 1. -075. Letters ca. -005. 

1 Thumb, p, 127, § 141, 6 (b), (c); S.G.D.I. 4901. 
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Tapéas érroée. 


No letter is lost at the beginning, and the only doubt about the reading 
is whether the third letter might be D, not P, as it certainly resembles 
the former more than the latter; but if the name is to be explained at all 
P is more likely. We should in this case associate the name with yap- = 
ynp-, Cf. yijpus, speech, and postulate an earlier form of the name TapéFas, 
as if from the root yapev-. The connection with yapos (= brine-sauce) 
seems less likely. 

This interesting addition to the list of Greek artists’ signatures can 
scarcely be later than about 600 B.c. 


6. Small fragment of relief, complete below only, showing apparently 
one fore-leg of a horse. The inscription in ]. 2 (and 1. 1?) reads upwards 
from r. to 1. in the field behind this leg. H.-075; 1. -065. Letters -or3. 





- - ovos/eai - - [J.J.E.H.]. 
Bovo - -/«aj - - [A.M.W.]. 


1 Cf. yapdew (infinitive) in Pindar, O/. 1, 1.3. The proper name Pijpus is found at 
Eretria, I.G. xii. 9, 234; Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen des Griechischen bis zur Katserzeit, 
p. 108, doubts if it is Greek at all, and wrongly suggests a connexion with yijpas = old age. 
Analogous names seem to be Iypudens, Pypudy, and Inpvrddns ; cf. Boisacq, Dict. étymol., p. 146. 

* This, or possibly the leg of a throne, seems the most likly explanation. The 
quality of the work scarcely permits of a definite choice between these alternatives. 
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The first reading is probably right, and the B may be due to mistaking 
an accidental cut for its vertical stroke. A name compounded with 
Bou- seems most improbable in a Doric dialect.1_ Consequently we should 
perhaps read --o tds xal--, though the absence of the aspirate is 
strange. Also the letter after the a/pha adjoins a damaged portion of the 
surface, and is a somewhat doubtful iota. 


7 (1499). Fragment of a small slab, complete below, and on 1. (?), 
with lion couchant in low relief. Suspension hole in field above. H. -032; 
1. 045; th. or. ‘Letters -005. 





TpodBos. 
With this form of name, connected with =rpoifos, but lacking the 
sigma, cf. Tpov@wr, I.G. xii. 9, 249 B, 1. 75 (Eretria).* Other names from 
: the same root are not rare, cf. [=]rpodGos, S.G.D.I. 5219, i. 77 (Tauro- 
a menium); Xtpovis, I.G. xii. 9, 831; XrpovGiav, Babelon, No. 5211 
“*_ aaewemm_{Sardes). Names derived from those of birds, of all sizes, are of course 
extremely common: cf. Bechtel, op. cit. pp. 580 ff. 
8 (t491). Slab apparently complete, with lower 1. corner broken 
j through, representing a wild boar moving tol. H.-12; br. -20; th. -o4. 
Letters -or4. 





@vopi (= Ovopi[s], J.J.E.H.). 


1 Though Herodotus gives us BodArs as a Spartan name, vii. 134 ff.; the same name is 
spelt Boipis, Plut. Apophth. Lac. 63: cf. Poralla, Prosopogr. der Lakedaimonier, No. 176. 

2 And presumably Tpoi@srwos, I.G. xii. 9, 245 A., 1. 386. Should we regard Tpeiéos at 
Hermione, J.G. iv. 729, A. 1. 18 as = Tpot@os? For the root, cf. Boisacq, Dict. éymol., 
P. 920, s.v. orpovbéds. 
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While the form of the upsilon might justify our reading from l. to r., 
the retrograde rho is a graver obstacle. The subject and style of the relief 
seem to indicate that this is to be closely associated with No. 7, and that 
both were dedicated by the same person. In this case we must admit 
that he neither crossed his initial T nor finished his name; and also 
employed a different form of upsilon from that on the other carving. 
None of these seems at all improbable in a dedication by an almost 
illiterate person, as many of those who dedicated these early carvings 
seem to have been. 

Mr. Hondius, who would read @vopi[s], in spite of the reversed rho, 
quotes ‘ @vwpis: tpdmefa wéupata éyovca,’ Pollux, iv. 123, and com- 
pares @uwpds, Call. Dian. 143 (see L. & S. s.v.), and suggests that the 
word might also signify a priestess, and so form a likely personal name. 
[But the sporting nature of the subject represented would seem rather 
more appropriate to a male dedicator. A.M.W.] 


9 (1490). Slab, broken on 1. (and r. ?), with lion (?) to r. in low relief. 
Suspension hole above on r. H. -12; 1. -17; th. 03. Letters ‘012-014, 
retrograde, in field above. 





Xuotpisas. 


No letter is lost at the beginning, and every letter is clear, but the 
name seems inexplicable. There seems to be no possibility that we should 
interpret the first letter as psi, as ¥ in the Laconian alphabet is invariably 
chi down to the end of the 5th century? In spite of the four-stroke 
sigma, with its upper and lower angles rounded, this inscription cannot 
be later than the 6th century. 

1 Cf. Bechtel, op. cit., p. 516. 
2 Wiowldas, connected with ylors (= p6lors, Hesych.), cf. Wivoyros = pelvovros (I.G. xii. 5, 


2, 867) (cf. E. Schwyzer, Glotta, 1921, p. 79), would be the most likely explanation, but 
the first letter seems an insuperable objection to this view. 
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ro (1488). Fragment of a slab, complete above only, with doubtful 
remains of relief below. -06x-105. Letters -007. 


Kompis. 





For names of this type see P. Perdrizet’s note in R. Et. Anc. xxiii. 
(t921), pp. 85-94, where he suggests that they are nearly all of Macedonian 
and Egyptian origin, and are names of slaves or freedmen. Thus the earlier 
examples are not depreciatory names derived direct from xozpos, but 
from xorpia (in Egypt a municipal sewage deposit), as is shown by the 
passages in the Gnomon of the Idios Logos (ed. Schubart, Berlin, 1919, 
pp. 21, 34, 38), notably the provision that no one can bea priest who has 
been adopted é« xompias (where unwanted children were presumably 
exposed). If this be the explanation here, this must be the earliest 
example. Cf. the same name (in the genitive, Kéapzos) at Melos, J.G. xii. 
3, 484. 

The omicron with a dot in the centre, which seems intentional 
here, occurs in only one other archaic Spartan inscription, the dedication 
to Apollo Karneios (J.G. v. I, 222), and it was suggested by Mr. Woodward 
(B.S.A. xiv. p. 8x, note 6) that it was there used to distinguish o from . 
Here, however, the need for such distinction does not arise. The sigma 
with seven strokes, which may be compared with that in No. 3 of the 
present series (which has seven) is of a type hitherto unknown in Laconia. 
It occurs, however, at Olympia on a Laconian inscription (Inschr. von 
Olympia, 244 = I.G.A. 63), attributed to ca. 600 B.c., and twice on the 
Arkesilas Vase (in ’Apxecivas and [orJa@ués), though other words there 
exhibit forms with five or four strokes. It would be rash to claim it 
as the earliest form of the letter in the Laconian alphabet, and we may 
reasonably accept Dittenberger’s view that the Olympia example is a 
modification of the 5-stroke sigma, perhaps based on the arbitrary taste 
of the engraver (‘ eine vielleicht auf reiner Willkiir des Graveurs beruhende 
Modification ’). Similarly it seems reasonable to expect considerable 


1 It seems safer to as to retain the traditional explanation here, as Perdrizet’'s 
contentions do not apply. 
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individual eccentricities in writing, as also in orthography, in our present 
informal series of dedications, as is pointed out below, p. 113. 


II (1498). Fragment of a slab, complete above only, with incised 
representation of an eagle (?) standing to r. with a wreath in its beak. 
H. -045; 1. -06. Letters -or2. 





Lixos, or Lovyis, or Lork:s(?). 


The position of the letters and the fact that each sigma faces a different 
way give us no clue to the direction in which the inscription runs. ixios 
(or Xexyéos as a genitive?) might be equivalent to @edxuos (-ios) (though 
this substitution is claimed by Thumb 2 and other authorities as character- 
istic only of the late Laconian dialect), and this in its turn a ‘ short name’ 
for @eoydpns, vel sim. Zoryis is even more difficult to account for, 
but might be connected presumably with eados (cwFos = safe), cf. Bechtel, 
op. cit. pp. 413 ff., though this form is not found elsewhere. 

[Zotfs would rest on the rather unlikely, but not impossible, assump- 
tion that the symbol ¥ stood for £ as in early inscriptions of Melos (I.G. 
xii. 3, 1149), or Thera (y for &, I.G. xii. 3, 811; xii. 3, Suppl. 1324, 1465) ; * 
this would then be a dedication by a man (or woman ?) from one of these 
islands, and would give us a name more closely analogous to such Spartan 
names of later date as Ywikias (I.G. v. I, 1295, 1. 8); Youkiddas (ibid. 


254, etc.). J.J.E.H.] 


12 (1483). Portion of a slab, complete above only, with obscure 
relief possibly representing a ship with sail set, upside down. H. -10; 
1. -15. Letters -005--008. 

1 Handbuch, p. 88, § 95, 1. los, otav = Geds, Gedy in Alcman and in Lysisiy. are 
dismissed as due to ‘ grammatische Uberarbeitung ’ of the text !, but we have 4th-century 


evidence in avdrnxe, I.G. v. 1, 255. 
* And on the Arkesilas vase in the word Sug@dMAYOS (= - - dpagos). 
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II + rpakivos [J.J.E.H.]. 
Tpaftw/// [A.M.W.]. 


If the first + is not accidental we have to restore some strange name 
like [‘Ix][o]rpativos,! but it must be noted that neither author read 
the letter on the stone, and that there is no letter between it and the certain 
m. The squeeze certainly shows marks closely resembling P, on a slightly 
smaller scale. On the whole it is wiser to disregard them and read 
IIpativos, which seems the certain reading in No. 13. 


13 (1484). Fragment of a slab, complete on 1, with raised flat band 
above, the other sides broken. Below the inscription, female head with 
long hair, incised. H. -15; 1, -085. Letters -005, 


Zs J 


20WIXA9\ \\ [J-]-E.H.] 
\OMIXAd\\ [A.M.W.] 


1 For which no nearer analogy seems to exist than Mpdtiwros. S.G.D.I, 4322, 1. 41 
(Karpathos). 
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Presumably Ipativos, though Mr. Woodward thought at the time 
he copied it that the last letter might be the remains of alpha. 
This name occurs at Eretria as IIpntivos, I.G. xii. 9, 249 A., 
1, 20.1 Names similarly compounded occur occasionally in Laconia, 
cf. Tpagiuévns, I.G. v. 1, 96; Tpatiwy, ibid. 1277, MWpatwica (at 
Messene, ibid. 1476), and are not rare elsewhere, cf. Bechtel, op. cit. 
p- 382. 


14 (1487). Fragment complete above and on left; the inscription 
is on a raised flat band above. H. -04; 1. -065. Letters -or. 


7’ 
. 


\apTudos. 





Before the alpha is the lower half of a vertical hasta, spaced too close 
to have been « or rT; the surface is injured by a small piece having 
flaked off, and z, v, or Y (= X) seem the most likely alternatives, of which 
Xdptvdos alone seems a probable name. We may compare such names 
as Eiyapros, Xaprdéas, Xaprias, etc., Bechtel, op. cit. pp. 464 ff. 
The space is too cramped for m, and, though there is room, no 
letter seems to have preceded it, to justify our suggesting [Ew]dprudos 
(cf. ’AprvAas, Paus. viii. 27, 11), or [Sar]dprvdos, which, though unknown 
names, are not impossible. 


15 (1482). Small slab, complete except for slight damage on left, 
with scene in low relief, representing nude man with beard clasping r. 
hand of woman clad in plain Doric chiton reaching to the knees. 
The hair of the man reaches to his shoulders, that of the woman to 
her waist. Between them is an object like a rake, standing upright 
on its handle. Suspension hole in upper r. corner. H. -15; 1. -Zo. 
Letters +005. 


1 Cf. Mpativfos], lacking the last two letters, on a clay tessera from Mantineia, 
IG. v. 2, 323, No. 84, and Mpagivoos, zbid., No. 17. 
HH? 
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*Ap ?]ridas. 


Apparently two letters at most are lost. This name seems a possible 
formation from dyti- (cf. "Avrias, "Avtidos, “Avtiwy, etc., Bechtel, 
op. cit. p. 58 ff), whether or no we regard it as a ‘short name’; if so, 
we may connect it with ’AvriSduas (Paton-Hicks, Inscr. of Cos, 387, 1. 15). 
[Bu]riéas is also possible, on the analogy of Buris.1 A similar repre- 
sentation may have formed the subject of the fragmentary and unfinished 
ivory plaque, B.S.A. xiii. p. 99, Fig. 304. 

16 (1500). Small fragment from a slab, broken on all sides. H. -02; 
1. -035. Letters -or. 


ye) S:5u[s 2]. 


Quite uncertain. The third letter might possibly be rho, and the 
last is a doubtful sigma. 


17 (r485). Similar fragment, broken on all sides. H. -04; 1. -055- 
Letters -ors—02 (that before & is ca. +03). : 


-- o7te - - 
-=@ea 


1 A Laconian name found at Delphi (first letter restored): cf. B.C.H. xxvii. (1903), 
p. 34, col. ii, B, 1. 8 = Poralla, op. cit. No. 178. 
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The elongated form of iota in 1. 1, if intended for that letter at all, 
seems due to a slip of the engraver’s tool. If, however, it is accidental, 
we may have the remains of - - 95 ¢[7roie]. Otherwise no restoration seems 
plausible. 


x8 (1486). Similar fragment. H. -025; 1. -06. Letters -ors. 


[TAS 


Nothing seems lost after the letter A, if the last symbol be rightly 
read so. Possibly the end of a dedication to Orthia in the dative, 
lacking the final iota, as on Nos. 3, 4 (?), 25, 27 (?). 


1g. Similar fragment. H.-ro; log. Letters ca. -or2. 


- - Fare(?) or era€ - - (?) 
--ap--. 





The surface is covered with scratched lines, among which the letters 
given can be distinguished with some difficulty. No sense can be made 
of them. 


20. Relief, broken below, intended to represent the fagade of a 
di-style temple (?). H.-145; 1.-275; th.-o75. Letters ca. -o2 inscribed 


in the pediment. 
A R a(?)8. 
Apparently complete. 


21, Fragment of a slab, complete on r. only, on which is a relief 
representing the lower part of a draped female figure, standing to 1, 
H. ‘08; 1. 085. Letters -or, carved on the r. edge of the slab. 





lay ~ = vbde, 
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Probably several letters are lost before the ufsiJon, apparently none 
after the iota. 


22. Small statuette of similar material, representing a priestess (?). 
H. 055. Letters small and hard to decipher. 


ATED : 
(a) on the breast, ’Apteo— 
AW (b) on the back, ewaprer. 
ENAP! 


Not intelligible, and the letters on the back are very hard to dis- 
tinguish from the shallow scratches indicating the drapery. If correctly 
read, the form D for p on one side contrasts strangely with p on the other. 

Je Jed Ele 
A. M. W. 


B. On Bronze Objects. 


23. Bronze die with six sides. L. +095; diam. -or8. Letters -005, 
diminishing in height to -oo02, inscribed retrograde on the face with one 
‘spot.’ B.S.A. xiii. pp. 115, Fig. 5d, 116; Kretschmer, Glotla, i. (1909), 
Pp. 353; J.G. v. I, 2524. 

Tas Fpo8aiat. 


24. Similar die, found in 1908 towards the east of the site. L. -11; 
diam. ca. -045. Letters -004. 


FAEY *Enev. 


Complete, but clearly abbreviated for ’EXevcia: or "EXevoias (unless 
the fifth letter should be restored as thefa), This confirms the view, 
based on the discovery of stamped tiles and of terra-cotta figurines 
representing scenes of child-birth, that the sanctuary of Eileithyia was 
adjacent to, if not actually shared in partnership with, that of Orthia; 
cf. B.S.A. xv. p. 21 f. Though the level at which it was found was 
clearly disturbed, this die may be as much as half a century later than 
No. 23. Except the dedication of xvSor by Palamedes at Corinth 
(Pausanias, ii. 20, 3), no examples seem recorded in literature of the 
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dedication of dice in sanctuaries,! nor is their appropriateness obvious as 
an offering to Orthia or Eileithyia. 


C. On Ivory Objects. 


25. Relief representing a warship. Letters -oo4, retrograde. 
B.S.A. xiii. pp. too ff., and Pl. IV.; Kretschmer, Glotta, i. (I909), p. 352; 
IG. v. 1, 252d. ; 

Fop(@)aia. 


The letter © (phi) is used in error for @ (theta), and a probably 
accidental stroke above the « gives it the appearance of r. The omission 
of the final « of the dative may be intentional, and should in that case be 
compared with the instances in Nos. 3, 4 (?), and 18 (?) above, though in 
No. 3 7@ may be an error of omission for ra. 


26 (1501). Fragment of an ivory flute with one orifice preserved. 
L. -063; diam. -or5. Letters -or. 


( ] AXPA DATOS oe 4 *Aypasaios (or "Axpadaros ?) 


In spite of our expectations to the contrary, the second letter can 
only be y, though we must regard it as a fault of orthography. According 
as we regard the cross-stroke in the seventh letter as accidental (as on 
No. 25) or as deliberate we have a choice of reading one of the two 
alternatives given above for this name, which would seem in any case to 
be derived from dypds (= a wild pear-tree). "AyAadaios, Paus. iv. 19, 2, 
is clearly the same name as the former alternative, based on the later 
form 4xAds,* and this ending seems more natural than one in -aros.? 

Names derived from those of trees are not uncommon, though 
Laconia does not furnish many examples. We may compare ’Ayedidas 
(Thuc. v. 22, = Poralla, Prosop. der Lak. 74), Mlervas (Xen. Hell. i. 6, 1; 
ii. 3, 10, = Poralla, op. cit. 610), “EXatos the traditional first Ephor 


1 Nor is any other instance recorded by Rouse in his Greek Votive Offerings, Do 
our examples indicate gratitude or conversion? 

2 Whence Mod. Gr. axadé: (= pear). 

3 The latter alternative seems almost impossible (unless it were a genitive?), as it 
would involve the unattractive assumption of assimilation with preceding alphas, for 
*Axpd8oros, or an unique variant of the termination in -dras (= -drns). 
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(Plut. Lyc. 7, = Poralla, op. cit. 260, if derived from é\drn?), and more 
than one bearer of the name “Axav@os (Poralla, op. cit. Nos. 46, 47). In 
general, cf. Bechtel, op. cit. pp. 592 ff. 


27 (1502). Fragment of an ivory flute, broken at both ends, with 
two orifices. L.-082; diam. -orr. Letters -008. 


STAIROPSAG< rat Fop0d, or FopGal[iar](?). 


It is not certain, owing to the fracture, if any letters are lost at the 
end. Fop@d is not found elsewhere among our dedications, and if correct 
would afford some confirmation of the view of Pausanias that the title 
"Op@ia = 6p6}.1 The dative without final iofa has already been noticed 
(Nos. 3, 4(?), 18(?), 25). 

This seems by its smaller diameter to be from a different flute from 
No. 26. For their discovery see B.S.A. xiv. p. 25. 

J.J. Ei. 
A. M. W. 
D. On Pottery. (Figs. 1, 2, show Nos. 28-65.) 


The great majority of these inscriptions from the sanctuary of 
Orthia are unpublished; in fact none have hitherto been reproduced in 
facsimile, except two fragments ascribed to the period ‘ Laconian VI,’ 
which appear in B.S.A. xiv. p. 11, Fig. 4. References are made to the 
chronological evidence furnished by others, of. cit. p. 10 ff.; xvi. p. 28. 
With unimportant exceptions, the votive dedications of these sherds at 
the Orthia site were inscribed in paint during the period down to 
ca. 400 B.C., but an interesting group of black-glazed bowls, etc., of the 
Hellenistic period bears incised inscriptions (Nos. 59, 60, Fig. 1, 61-65, 
Fig. 2). They are arranged in approximate chronological order, based 
on the recorded levels at which they were found.” 


28. Fragmentary platter with beaded edge; the inside is painted 
black with a small purple centre. Diam. -24. Letters -or—or2 high, 
carefully written in dark paint. Two suspension-holes are pierced in 


1 Cf. Bosanquet, B.S.A. xii. pp. 332 ff. 
® See p. 115 below, where indications of disturbed stratification are adduced. 
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© step Pe 
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the platter. Cf. B.S.A. xvi. p. 28 for circumstances of discovery; 
I.G. v. I, 1588.1 


- - dvéBe]xe tae FopOaciat. 


We have no other example of this spelling of the name, but may 
compare Fpo@acia on No. 4 above. This platter can hardly be later than 
600 B.c., on the evidence of its level in the deposit and its associated finds, 
and Mr. Droop assigned it to the period ‘ Laconian IT.’ * 


29. Small fragment with black glaze, from the interior of a cup. 
04 X 036. Letters ca. -008, probably incomplete on 1., incised. 


- - Bos. 
Possibly [Tpod]6os, as on No. 7, with which it might be contemporary. 


30. Platter resembling No. 28, but with white beaded edge, put 
together out of some twenty fragments; some portions, including part 
of the inscription in 1. 2, are lacking. Diam. +25. Letters ca. -o05 high, 
neatly written in white paint. Cf. B.S.A. xvi. p. 28; I.G. v. 1, 15873 


Ferbica | a[vé]Ocxe | hupov. 

Fpr6ica, presumably the dedicatrix’s name, seems almost inexplicable, 
and its obscurity may be due, as is presumably the spelling of a[vé]@:ne and 
of hupév = huapoy, to illiteracy. Or may we regard it as = Bpidica, 
and compare Ba:@e (from Spidds) in a later inscription from Thera 
(Ath. Mitt. ii. (1877), p. 71, No. 8, = I.G. xii. 3, 493)? The tota in dvéOcxe 
must surely be due to wrong orthography, as nothing like it can be found 
in any Doric dialect, and the omission of a after the iofa in hupoy must 
be attributed to the same cause.4 ‘ 

In spite of the doubts of the Editor of the Corpus, and the rather 
developed type of the letters, this must belong to the early 6th century. 


31. Small fragment, -035 x -045. Pink paint on black glaze. 


Fo[p@eias, vel sim.]. 


1 In Addenda Ultima, p. xxv. The digamma is omitted in error there. 

? B.S.A. xiv. p. 34; cf, xvi. p. 28, 

* See note xr. ‘ VI. Saec. tribuebat editor, quem sequi dubito.’—Kolbe, ad loc. 

“ Tpos = fepds is characteristic of Lesbos, and common in the Ionic dialect, but there 
is no possibility of thus accounting for our present form, The Bis an insuperable objection. 
Presumably the word should have been written hiapdy, mot Iuepdy. 
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32. Fragment of shallow cup with two handles. H. -o4. Letters 
-017, below the rim, in pink paint. 

Fop@[eias, vel sim.]. 

33- Small fragment. H. -o5. 

—_— 0 = . 

34. Three fragments probably from the same vase, each ca. 05 high. 
(a) shows remains of an inscription in two lines. The letters seem to 
have been larger in the lower line. Sense irrecoverable. 

(a) --0-|-¢--. @) --0--. (--e--. 

35. Fragment of a cup of black-glazed-ware. H.-05. Letters -or3, 

in pink paint. 
~ - dvéz[exe ~ - ?]. 

This is quite abnormal, though we may note + for @ after sigma in 
the infinitive dmootpv@éora: in the archaic inscription from Gythion, 
I.G. v. I, 1155, 1. 2.4 

36. Fragment of a large vase of black-glazed ware. H.-06. Letters 
probably ca. -o4 high, in pink paint. 

Fo[p@etas, vel sim.]. 

37. Fragment similar to No. 32, but no trace of handles. H. -02; 

1, -038. Letters ca. ‘02, in pink paint. 
Fo[p@etat, vel sim.]. 
38. Fragment from rim of similar cup. H. -035. Letters -008, in 
pink paint. 
- - os Fo[pbeias, vel sim.]. 
39. Similar fragment. H. -025. Letters -or2, in pink paint. 
Fop)@i{ae ( ?). 

If correctly restored, the « for e is unusual in this name. 

40. Two fragments, which do not join, with remains of rim above. 
H. (a) -032, (b) -04. Letters ca. -03, in buff. 

Fop|[ Oeiat, vel sim.]. 
1-Cf. Thumb, op. cit. p. 88. 
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41. Small fragment, broken onallsides. -o2 x -03. Letter incised. 
F or E (?). 
42. Similar fragment, -03 x -045. Letters, incised, were probably 
over ‘04 high. 
-- pel --. Quite uncertain. 
43. Fragment of similar style to Nos. 32 and 37. H. -025; 1. -028. 
Letters ca. 015, in pink paint. 
Flop[@eta:, vel sim.]. 
44. Fragment of similar cup to No. 32, of dark-brown glaze, with 
remains of one handle. 
FlopGelas, vel sim.]. 
45. Small fragment of similar style. H. +028; 1.-048. Letters -o18, 
in white paint. 
Fop)@e[iat, vel. sim., or possibly avé]@e[xe F., etc. 
46. Small fragment of similar style. H. -02; 1. -03. Remains of 
rim above. 
Flop[Geiar, vel sim.). 
47. Similar fragment with rim. H. -02; 1. -o2. Letters ca. -005 
in pink paint. 
- - avéOexje ra{t FopOeias, vel sim.]. 
48. Small fragment broken on all sides. H. -o2; 1. +028. Letters 
‘oI, in white paint. 
- - dvéOe]we r[ae FopOeiar, vel sim.]. 
49. Fragment from a larger vase, broken on all sides. Remains of 
large letter, ca. 035 high. 
F (?). 
50. Fragment, with rim, similar to Nos. 32, 37, 43, etc. H. -025; 
1. -05. Letters -o2, in pink paint. 
Fop@[etat, vel sim.]. 
51. Fragment broken on all sides, with dark-brown glaze. H. -05; 
1. 065. Letters ca. -ox, in pink paint, rather careless. 
~~ dvéBe[e --. 
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52. Two small fragments, which do not join, of a cup similar to 

No. 50, etc. H. (a) -03, (b) -or5. Letter on (a) -022, in white paint. 
(a) Flop@eias?]; (b) ¢* . Very uncertain. 

53- Fragment of similar style, possibly from the same cup. 

H. -02; 1. -05. 
Fop)@e{iat(?); or dvé]Oe[ne(?). 

54. Similar fragment. H. -o27; 1. -03. Letters -or8, in white 

paint. 
Fop@)ei[ax(?). ‘ 

55. Tiny fragment, broken on all sides. H.-or7; 1. -or7. Letters 


ca. 008, 
Fop)Geials, vel sim.]. 


56. Fragment from rim of a cup, unpainted outside, black-glazed 
inside. H. +03; 1. -03. Letters ca. -or, incised. 
Fo[p@etat, vel sim.]. 
57- Fragment broken on all sides. H.-03; 1-05. Letters ca. -orr, 


carelessly incised. 
av[exe(?). 


58 (a, 5, c). (a) Stem and portion of centre of a small black-glazed 
kylix. Inscribed surface measures -03 X -04. Letters -or. 
tpa. No letters are lost. 


(b,c) Two other small fragments found at the same level and 
similarly inscribed. Possibly an abbreviation for some name beginning 
Tpa. 

59. Fragment of the rim of a black-glazed bowl of Hellenistic style 


put together from two pieces found at different levels in the same region 
of the sanctuary.? Letters -006, incised. 


-- xrnia’E[eveiar(?). 
Apparently the same name is preserved on No. 60. 
1 The only one known at Sparta would appear to be Tpdyados (cf. Poralla, op. cit. 


No. 707), who served at Delphi as vacroids in the 4th century. 
2 See below, p. 115. 
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60. Rim-fragment of a similar bowl, original diam. ca. -20. Letters 
*007, incised, 

--avxdnia--. 

There is a trace of a letter, suggesting x, ¢, or y, before the alpha, 
but it does not lead to a recognisable name. 

These two bowls seem contemporary both in fabric and inscription 
with Nos. 61-66, dedicated by X:Awvis. To account for the e at the end 
of No. 59 ’E[Aevolat] seems possible, in spite of the omission of the article. 
Other indications of the worship of Eileithyia in close proximity to the 
sanctuary of Orthia have been noted above (No. 24). 


6x. Part of a small black-glazed bowl, with ‘ engine-turned’ 
pattern in centre, and flat rim with beading on inner and outer edges. 
Diam. -12. Letters ca. -005, incised neatly and regularly on the rim, 
Cf. B.S.A. Xvi. p. 39, and note I. 


[X]Awvis rae Bopbeia. 
62. Four adjoining mneents, forming half the rim of a bowl 


exactly as the last. 
[XirAw]vis rae BwopOeia. 


63. Part of a shallow black-glazed platter with upturned lip; in the 
centre an ornament of nine radial palmettes in low relief, round which 
is a wide band of ‘ engine-turned’ pattern. Diam. ca. -24. Letters ca. 
‘005, incised on interior close to the lip. 

Xirwvrls ras BlapPeiac). 

64. Small fragment of bowl similar to Nos. 59-60, to the latter of 

which it might possibly belong. Letters ca. -006, incised. 
--7a]t Bo[pGeia, 

65. Small fragment from the rim of a bowl similar to Nos. 61, 62, 
but without beading and with a convex surface. Letters ca. -005, 
incised. 

[Xe]Awvls [ras BopGetac). 
This group of Hellenistic ware (Nos. 59-65) is clearly the latest of 


1 The simplest explanation seems to be the omission of an inter-vocalic sigma between 
a and v, giving us some name such as OpatxAnla [= @pacvedAnla], but the first letter visible 
on the sherd did not seem like Pp. 


Fic. 


2 
2 
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—~HELLENISTIC Bow Ls witHh IxcitseEp DEDICATIONS TO ORTHIA, 
Nos, 61-65. (Scale 1: 2.) 
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our series, and was found in the same region of the site, though slightly 
scattered, and not all at precisely the same level. The dedicatrix’s 
name in Nos. 61, 62 and 65 is a safe restoration from No. 63, and it seems 
only to have been borne by members of one or other royal line, excepting 
the daughter of Chilon the Sage. It is not impossible that we should 
therefore ascribe these dedications to one of the royal bearers of the 
name in Hellenistic times, of which there seem to have been three, 
namely the daughter of Cleomenes II, the daughter of Leotychidas and 
wife of Kleonymus, and the daughter of Leonidas II, grand-daughter of 


the last-named? 
A. M. W. 


The Date of the Votive Inscriptions from the Orthia Sanctuary. 


These objects cover a long period, as the earliest must date from 
ca. 600 B.c. and the latest come down to the 3rd century. Within these 
limits a certain amount of guidance may be obtained from the evidence— 
firstly of the level at which each was found, as far as this could be recorded, 
and secondly of the development of the letter-forms represented. We 
must, however, remember that each of these classes of evidence is liable 
to need modifying. Stratification, in the first place, is not an absolute 
guide to the date of the dedication of any given object in a sanctuary, 
as some votives would be cleared out after a shorter exhibition in the 
temple than others, either as a result of breakage, or merely of the desire 
to make room for fresh objects, at the expense of the earlier ones. Further, 
it only represents the relative date for the accumulation of debris, after 
removal from the temple, with any accuracy on an undisturbed site, 
that is to say where the ground has not been turned over subsequently, 
whether by the digging of trenches for later wall-foundations, or in drainage 
operations, or by the efforts of those searching for ‘ treasure,’ or merely 
for building material, in ancient and modern times alike. As an instance 
of the fallibility of such evidence, we may note that the bronze die, 
No. 24, which by its lettering can hardly be later, and might be earlier, 
than 500 B.c., was found associated with inscribed sherds which both by 
their form and their inscriptions suggest a date at least a century later. 

2 Cf. the genealogical tables at the end of Poralla, Prosopographia der Lakedaimonier. 
The earlier bearers of the name (Poralla, Nos. 763, 764) are of course too early for this 


connexion. Pauly-Wissowa (Niese, s.v. Chilonis) distinguish only two in Hellenistic times, 
omitting the daughter of Cleomenes II. This suggestion is due to Mr. A. J. B. Wace. 
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In considering the evidence of the letter-forms, it must be borne in 
mind that the large majority of these dedications are fragmentary, and 
give us only a small range of letters; and, moreover, that many of the dedi- 
catory inscriptions, especially on the limestone carvings, are the work 
of votaries to whom writing was clearly an effort. Consequently we must 
not expect in them the observance of the more rigid canons in regard 
to spelling or letter-forms, which prevail in formal documents of a later 
date. Itis typical of such individual taste that on No. 3 we have a seven- 
stroke sigma, and on No. 11, found in the same section but at a higher 
level, one with three strokes, and that Nos. 5 and 12, found in adjoining 
sections at the same level, read from left to right and from right to left 
respectively. In considering the chronology of the inscribed pottery- 
fragments, ceramic styles and stratified levels must be taken into account 
as well as the lettering, and here again the small size of most of the sherds 
results in mutilated inscriptions, and sometimes in uncertainty as to the 
shape and date of the original vase, as a check on the evidence from the 
level alone. 

The inscribed carvings in soft limestone represent only a small pro- 
portion of the total number of these objects found during-the excavations, 
and any attempt at a stylistic discussion would have to take the whole 
of them into account. It is pointed out by Mr. Dawkins in his summary 
of the history of the sanctuary that these carvings occurred ‘some... 
just below, some in, and a few above the sand,’! of which a thick layer was 
laid down gtadually over a large portion of the femenos beginning about 
the year 600 B.c.2, Many of them must therefore be assigned to the 7th 
century, and among them perhaps some of our inscribed pieces. Unfor- 
tunately several of these were found built into the foundations of the 
masonry of the Roman theatre (on the north side, ¢. e. north-east of the 
temple), and thus give no exact evidence of their original stratification, 
though we are perhaps justified in assuming that they were found in 
digging the trenches for this building, and that therefore their original 
level in the deposit was not deeper than the level reached in this process, 
which stopped short of the bottom of the layer of sand. This is the case 
with Nos. 4, 8, and 9, and No. 21 was found lying below the foundations 


1 B.S.A. xvi. p. 37. 
2 Op. cit. xiv. p. 26f.; xvi. pp. 28 ff. (correcting the originally estimated date of 


550 B.c, as in xiii. p. 61). 
T 
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and may be regarded as earlier than the other three. Nos. 1 and 2, which 
were found in 1906, in the first year’s work, carinot be allotted to a definite 
level, but cannot differ much in date from Nos. 3 and 4, which like them 
represent horses in low relief. No note is available at the moment of 
writing of the find-spots of Nos. 6, 18 and 19, which leaves us with eight 
inscribed fragments of which the exact level in the deposit is recorded. 
These levels are as follows? : 


§ 77: 194°94-195'16 m.. . . . No. Io. 

§ ITO: 194:95-Ig5Igm. . . . Nos. 5, 12, 20. 
ditto: 195°2I--46m....... No. 17. 

§ III: Ig4-QI-Ig5Irm. . . . No. rr. 

ditto: Ig5*II~26m....... Nos. 3, 13. . 


Thus Nos. 5, 10, 11, 12, 20 come from almost exactly the same level, 
Nos. 3 and 13 from that immediately above it, and No. 17 from that 
still higher. That this difference must not be pressed is shown by the fact 
that Nos. 12 and 13 contain the same name and presumably represent 
offerings by the same dedicator. We may accordingly conclude that there 
is little or no interval in time between the objects. in the two lower levels 
here distinguished, though No. 3, by virtue of its careful workmanship 
and regular lettering may be the latest of them. On the other hand, 
No. 17, from the highest of these three levels, is probably the latest of 
this group, though too small and broken to furnish any information 
except by its level. The stratified examples would seem to form the earliest 
group of these carvings, and it is tempting to associate Nos. r and 2 with 
them, and to date them not later than 600, and the deepest among them 
perhaps 20 or 30 years before that year. The remainder, none of which 
can have been from below the sand or at a corresponding level outside 
it, would belong to the first quarter of the following century. 

With regard to the relative dating of the stone carvings and the 
pottery, we must note that the earliest of the latter, No. 28, comes from 
the same level, but not the same region of the site, as Nos. 3 and 13 of 
the former, and that Nos. 29 and 30 were found at a deeper level than 
carving No.17. With these exceptions, the inscribed sherds are all from 
higher levels than the carvings attributed to the end of the 7th century; 


1 The numbers of the sections refer to those into which the area was divided for 
record purposes during the excavations, cf. B.S.A. xiii. p. 71; xiv. p. 14. 
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in fact, if we put Nos. 29 and 30 also before 600 B.c., the small fragment, 
No, 31, found in the eastern area of the site (beyond the edge of the sand), 
is the sole representative of its class which we may confidently attribute 
to the 6th century. To the same era belong both the bronze dice and 
probably the two'ivory flutes (Nos. 23, 24, 26, 27), though the latter can 
be very little later than 600 B.c. To the 5th century we must assign the 
sadly fragmentary sherds numbered 32-58, which are arranged on 
Fig. x according to the levels at which they were found, though, as 
many of them came from the houses to the east of the femenos proper,? 
we must allow for the fact that the stratification had been disturbed in 
the process of rebuilding.* Thus Nos. 45, 48, and 51, which all exhibit the 
epsilon with its vertical stroke prolonged below the bottom cross-stroke, 
may really be contemporary with No. 35, which has the same form. Again, 
the 2 on No. 57 and the digamma with slanting cross-strokes on No. 52, 
suggest an even earlier date than the corresponding letters on Nos. 35 
and 32 respectively. Probably no importance need be attached to the 
varied positions of the cross-strokes of the ¢hefas, but the three-stroke 
sigma on No. 38 has a genuinely early look, though we have no other 
example of presumably 5th-century date with which to compare it. It 
is generally believed that, in formal inscriptions at any rate, this form is 
definitely earlier than the four-stroke form. From the evidence of asso- 
ciated finds this group (Nos. 32-58) is to be assigned in the main to the 
latest phase of the Laconian pottery styles, dated by Mr. Droop to the 
period ca. 425-350, though, owing to some disturbance of the strata, 
there would seem to be some admixture of Laconian V. sherds among them. 
We need not be surprised at the digamma surviving after 400 B.c., but the 
earlier form of sigma on No. 38 suggests the early 5th century for this 
fragment, at any rate. 

Clearly a considerable interval is to be allowed for between this group 
of sherds with painted inscriptions and the series of black-glazed Hellenistic 
bowls with the incised dedications of Chilonis and -aucleia. Yet the 
confusion of the strata produced Nos. 50 and 63 at the same level, and 
caused the two adjoining pieces of No. 59 to be separated by a vertical 

1 B.S.A. xiv. pp. 7 ff.; xvi. p. 38 f. 

2 Op. cit. xiv. p. 10. 

3 Cf. E. S. Roberts, Introd. to Greck Epigraphy, i. p. 269. We have instances of a 
rough four-stroke sigma on Nos. 6 and 9 above. 


4 B.S.A. xiv. p. 43 £. 
12 
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interval of at least 18 cm., one moreover being found outside and the 
other inside a house. Here, however, both the type of the pottery, 
which is obviously an imported fabric, and the lettering are a safe guide 
to the date, which is quite compatible with the dedicatrix Chilonis being 
one of the ladies of the royal line, who belonged to the 3rd century B.c. 

; A. M. W. 


The Title of the Goddess as illustrated in these Inscriptions. 
Although the damaged condition of many of these votive objects 
deprives us of much valuable material for the study of this question, the 
evidence which is complete enough to be utilised enables certain conclu- 
sions to be stated. The carvings and other objects which must be dated 
not later than 600 B.c., namely, Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 25, and 28, give us the 
following forms :— 


I: Fop@q{ia). 
2: Fo[p@lei{a]. 
3: Fo(p)Oeia. 
4: Fpo@acia. 
25: Fop(@)aia. 
28: Fop@acia. 
Those probably attributable to the (early) 6th century give us :-— 


No, 
23: Fpobaia. 
27: Fop0d (or Fop@alia] ?). 


Those probably attributable to the 5th and early 4th centuries 
(omitting those which go no further than Fop@-) give us :— 


No. 

39: [Fop]@i{a](?). 

54: [FopéJei[a). 

55: [Fop]Geia. 

Those belonging to the 3rd century (all dedicated by the same person) 
give us in Nos. 61-64 consistently the form Bwp@ela. 

We are justified in concluding from this evidence that in the 7th 
and 6th centuries great latitude existed, according to individual taste, 
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just as might have been expected from the varying fashions of letter- 
forms. It was, however, clearly understood that the name began with 
digamma, and four of the six earliest objects exhibit alpha, and two 
epsilon, in the second syllable; two of the former terminating the name 
in -acia and two in -ala. The inference seems to be reasonable that 
there was a firm impression that the name was Fop@acia,1 and that the 
inter-vocalic sigma was scarcely sounded. In these circumstances it is 
odd that in no instance preserved to us was it replaced by an aspirate, 
as in the Damonon inscription, for example. Now, Fop@acéa is precisely 
the form in which this title of Artemis appears in an Arcadian inscription 
(I.G. v. 2, 429) from Kotilion (near Phigaleia), which cannot be earlier 
than the 4th century. So we are perhaps entitled to suggest that the 
form Fop@eia as restored in No. 2 and Fo(p)Geia in No. 3 are errors of 
spelling. Yet in the 5th-century examples we have Fop@eia once (No. 
55), possibly also in No. 54, and apparently Fop@ia in No. 39. In fact, 
the S-sound has disappeared, and for the diphthong -ar- has been substi- 
tuted -e-. When we reach the 3rd century this is, so to speak, standard- 
ised, and the initial digamma becomes befa, and the omicron, omega.* 
The subsequent varieties of the name to be studied in the inscribed tiles 
and the votive stelai from the za:d:xnds ayy illustrate first the growth 
of the influence of the «ow, and then that of the archaistic revival in 
the 2nd century of our era, but as all the material is already published 
it is not necessary to treat of these further stages of the enquiry here. 
A, M. W. 


II.—VotTiIvE INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE SANCTUARY OF ATHENA 
CHALKIOIKosS (Nos. 66-103). 


A. On Bronze Objects. 


66 (2016).2 On a bronze bell, found in 1907. H. -063; diam. -o4. 
Letters -005. 


1 Fpoacia as a variant necd not surprise us, though such metathesis is abnormal 
in the early Laconian dialect: cf., however, ZApduaios = ‘the mixer of Silphium’ on the 
Arkesilas vase; the converse is the more frequent usage, especially in Crete. 

2 In J.G. v. i. 255, we have, in the qth century, Fwp@ela, illustrating the change of o to 
w before that of F to 8. 

3 Excavation inventory number. 
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Times, Literary Suppl., April roth, 1907; Class. Rev. xxi. (1907), 
p. 12; R. Et. Gr. xxi. (1908), p. 173; I.G. v. 1, 1509 (in majuscules only). 





ANEQOEK 
Pribawanec ous, 


Fepdva ’"A@avaia avéBexe. 


‘The fourth letter of the name is much more like D than Pp, but the 
name is probably as given. The name = Eipyvy, which occurs at Sparta 
on inscriptions of a later date, J.G. v. 1, 230, 774; cf. also Eipaviwy, ibid. 
71, 86, 159; for the initial digamma, cf. Favati8ios on the votive stele 
from the same site, J.G. v. I, 215. Date, probably late 5th century, 
or early 4th, as © hardly seems to appear at Sparta before 400 B.c. 


67. On a similar bell, found in 1907. H. -055. Letters -007. 
Surface corroded. 

/®A ‘A@alvaiat]. Perhaps the name was not written in full; 
the corrosion of the surface makes it difficult to be certain if any other 
letters followed. Date, 5th century. 


68. On a similar bell, found in 1907. H. +053. Letters ca. -008. 
Surface corroded and cracked. 


ATIATIIINAMITINIIA IL Perhaps "A@la[v]atas dvé[Bere 2). 


The letters are very hard to decipher, and the reading is therefore 
not free from doubt. 


69 (2024). On a bronze cow, found in 1907. H. -04; 1. -08. 
Letters -003, ca. 500 B.C, 
tapaviarevabyre [J.J.E.H.]. 


ANIMENA® 
oe “ tapanatevaby : e [A.M.W,]. 


> 
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The small and rather faintly incised letters are difficult to decipher, 
and unintelligible as they stand. Though both copies agree as to the 
third letter being M and not @, the nearest way to obtain any sort of 
sense would be to read Ta(@)an(d)ar évdOx +e, and regard the latter word 
as a blundered form of avé@(e)ee. This perhaps verges on the reckless ! 

N Pa ae: 
A. M. W. 


B. On Pottery. (Fig. 3 shows Nos. 73-98.) 


70. On a Panathenaic Amphora put together out of numerous 
fragments. Incised in letters ca. -or5 high on the body of the vase below 
the painted scenes. B.S.A. xiii. p. 15x, and Pl. V. Not in J.G. v. 1. 


--.7... Ta@avaifac]. 

Probably before 500 (B.S.A. xiii. p. 152), in view of the style of the 
vase. 

7. Ona fragment of a similar vase, ibid. Op. cit. p. 152. 

A 
72. Ona similar fragment, ibid. Of. cit. p. 153. 
Al ’"A@avai)jai(?) 

73. On a black-glazed bowl (?) with out-turned rim. H. -05; 

1. -072. Letters -o08, roughly scratched, running from r. to l. 
~~ Sas dvéPe[ xe}. 
Apparently not ’A@avaija:, as the first letter preserved looks like D. 


The places where the engraver’s tool has slipped are clearly visible. 
Probably 6th century. 


74. Five adjoining fragments of a black-glazed platter with upturned 
rim. Diameter ca.-30. Letters -or. 


- - dvéBexje TaBavaiat. 
Perhaps early 5th century. 
75. Small fragment of a similar platter. -05 x ‘055. Letters -or. 


- - avé@lexe - - 





Fic. 3.—Inscrinep VaSE FRAGMENTS FROM THE SANCTUARY OF ATHENA CHALKIOIKOS, 
Nos. 73-98. (Scale 1: 2.) 
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76. Tiny fragment of a similar platter. -03 x -027. Letters -o09. 
™ € - * 
Quite uncertain except e, in which the vertical stroke is accidentally 


prolonged by the tool slipping; the resemblance of the last letter to the 
lower part of x may be due to the same cause only. 


77. Similar fragment. Letters ca. -007. 
a, or ay. May belong to No. 75, but does not join. 


78. Small fragment of a similar, but rather thicker, platter. 
035 X -046. Letters larger (ca. -02). 
w= $<» 


79. Fragment of a black-glazed vase of uncertain shape. H. -05; 
]. -096. Letters -o06. 

*Erup - - 
uy - - 

Presumably a proper name formed from the root “Eruyos, ¢. g. 
*Erup[oxAjs],2 followed perhaps by [xara] svy[ypadav],* or [d]ovy[ypadevs] 
vel sim., as Xvy- seems an unlikely beginning for a second name, and 
cannot be an ethnic. Date, perhaps 4th or 3rd century. 


80. Fragment from the beaded rim of a platter. -02 x 07. 
Letters -or8. : 

--as. Possibly "A@avaijas, or the end of the donor's name. 
Hellenistic (?). 


8x. Small rim-fragment of a black-glazed vase of doubtful shape. 
02 X -05. Letters -o04. 

Bactrid[as(?) - - 

The name occurs once at Sparta, in the reign of Trajan, J.G. v. I, 
137, 1. 20; for other names compounded from the root Bactreds cf. 
Bechtel, op. cit. p.92. The date of this sherd is perhaps before 500, to 
judge by the three-stroke sigma; the last letter is D, not A, though the 


1 Cf. the envoy of this name sent to Athens in 378 and 370, Xen. Heli. v. 4, 22; 


vi. 5, 33- 
aCe 2.G. v. 2, 4,117; 5,1. 37. 
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curve is not clear in the photograph. Nos. 82-84 perhaps contain the 
same name, spelt with g for ?. 


82. Tiny fragment from similar rim, broken through. -or x -03. 
Letters -004. 
Blahi{iSas(2) - - . 


83. Tiny fragment from the shoulder of a black-glazed cup. 
023 X ‘023. Letters -006. 
Bajhidi[éas(?) - - . 


84. Tiny fragment from rim, as Nos. 8r and 82. -or3 xX -03. 
Letters -or3, in white paint. 

(?)Ba}hi[ridas(?) - - 

Faint traces of a letter on the extreme left do not look like those of 
alpha, unless we suppose the cross-stroke to have been continued acci- 
dentally beyond the right leg of the letter. 

For the inter-vocalic 4 for o in the early Laconian dialect, cf. the 
Damonon inscription (I.G. v. 1, 213), passim ; Thumb, Handbuch, p. 86 f., 
§ 92, 6. It is not impossible that all these vases (Nos. 81-84) were 
dedicated by the same person, and cf. No. gg. 


85. Small fragment of a black-glazed cup of doubtful shape, with 
handle broken off short. -032 x -05. Letters -orr. 


Al///. Second letter incomplete (?). 


86. Small fragment from the side of a similar cup (?). -03 x -036° 
Letters -or5. 
A--. Complete on left. 


87. Tiny fragment from a black-glazed ribbon-handle. -o2 x -o2. 
Letters -o15. 


®--. Perhaps other letters written xoynddy below. 


88. Two adjoining fragments from the rim of a black-glazed bowl. 
05 X 085. Letters -or8; surface damaged. 

--oday--. Probably letters lost at each end. The early form 
of the v suggests the 5th century as the probable date. 
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89. Fragment from the flat rim of a platter. The rim has a beading 
near the edge, and is painted in matt buff, the interior of the platter 
being black-glazed. -03 x -065. Letters -or2, in dark brown paint. 

--a--. Perhaps 5th century; part of the same name as on 
No. 88 (?). 


90. Tiny fragment of rim, black-glazed. -o2 x -oq4. Letter -orz, 

in white paint. 
--Pp, 

gt. Tiny fragment from the base of a vase of small diameter. 

"025 X :025. Letters -003, incised. 
*AGava{iaz). 

The type of thefa proves this to be not later than the 5th century. 
There is not room for more than 12 letters at most, so perhaps the name 
of the goddess stood alone. 


92. Fragment from the rim of a large black-glazed platter. -o42 x 
035. Letter -or7, in black paint on a buff band. 


93. Fragment of a black-glazed vase of Hellenistic date, the upper 
part plain, the lower moulded in vertical flutings. -o4 x -035. Letter 
-Or3, incised. 

A--. 

94. Small fragment, with rim, from a cup with upright side, slightly 
concave. -042 x 042. Letters -005, written with a pen in ink on matt 
buff slip. 

*A@avjaiat. 

95. Similar fragment, with rim, broken through and mended. 

*03 X +055. Letters -005, as on the last. 


"AP lavaiat. 
96. Fragment from the moulded rim of a large platter, originally 


ca. *35 indiameter. -05 X ‘12. Letters -008, as on the two last, on matt 
white slip. : 


--¢ A@avaiat. 


Apparently these three are of approximately the same date, which 
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may be before or shortly after 500 B.c. Owing to the position of the 
fracture it is not clear if the sigma had a fifth stroke at the top, now lost, 
or was merely a reversed 4-stroke one; the former is at least equally 
possible. It looks as if these three vases were dedicated by the same 
person, as the writing is remarkably similar, and the backward tilt of 
the alpha is a characteristic of them all. 


97. Small clay loom-weight, pierced transversely near the top, 
H. +035. Letters -005, incised. 


BA. Complete. Possibly A - - ’A[@avaéa:]. 


98. Fragment from the rim of a large platter, with matt buff slip. 
02 X 075. Letters -or2 in dark brown paint. 


‘A@a{vaiar. Not the same platter as No. 89. 


The following five fragments were found in 1908, and were too late 
for inclusion in the photograph taken in that year (Fig. 3). 


gg. Fragment of black-glazed cup with curved shoulder and straight 
neck. -035 X -045. Letters -or4, in white paint on the shoulder, 


A $| A\\ Blaoinl[Sas - - (?) 


Presumably contemporary with Nos, 81-84 above, and from the 
same donor. 


roo. Fragment of the side of a black-glazed cup, apparently of 
Hellenistic date. -o28 x -o2. Letters -o07, incised. 


-- pe-- 
cea "AP )aval[iai(?). 


ox. Small fragment from the broad, moulded rim of platter, with 
_ buffslip. -03 x -026. 


: re 
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Ioz. Similar fragment, but larger. -05 x -12. Letter -or6, 


& . 8. No traces of adjacent letters. 


103. Fragment of black-glazed platter, as Nos. 74 ff. +035 X -03. 
Letters varying from -005—-008 high. 


(rd --~ 9  dvé[Oexe - -. 


A. M. W. 


J. J. E. Honprvs. 
A. M. Woopwarp. 


§ 2.—NoNn-VOTIVE INSCRIPTIONS FROM SPARTA? (Nos. 104~I12). 


104 (1503). Bronze plate broken on all sides, with two holes for 
suspension. -I3 X *I3 X -007.*, Letters -or5 high. Found in or near 
the theatre below the Chalkioikos site. Engraved on one side only. 


(?)dg)eirouca ¥ - - 
- - tT} cuvaryop[evor - - 
- -]v éuBoriyfor - - 





“ 


[Emi TiS(epiov) KAavé]iov Bpaolidov rarpovopov(?)). 


Similar bronze plates have been found at Olympia * and at Pagasae 
and Demetrias, where they are generally engraved with proxeny-decrees. 
This one is possibly of judicial import, as a date is clearly indicated 
in 1, 3. 

1 I desire to offer sincere thanks to Mr. Woodward for many useful suggestions 


respecting this section and to Mr. Tod for special help with Nos. 105, 106 and 123.— 


J-J.E.H. 
2 Measurements are given in the following order: Height x Width x Thickness. 


3 Dittenberger, Inschr. v. Olympia, 1-44. 
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L, 4. A Tiberius Cl. Brasidas was patronomos about A.D. 150,! a date 
which suits the style of the lettering. 


I05 (2603). Slab of bluish marble broken on the right side and at 
the bottom. -26 x -25 xX ‘II. Letters -or; space between lines -006. 
Found “ wapa 76 Aewvidecor.”’ 


“IMAITTASIKP«aTE] 


[TIELTTAZIKPATHE EA AM 
KPATEOZOZYZKANOEA 
<AIATA OOZKALEYNC 
K OINSGZMENFEIZTO 
MPOZEKAZTON TO 
TAN SyY Se ANI 
AZTOTAENEN A 
A=IQZAYTOYT 
TEAEKENSEF 
KOINQZETCE= 
x PH MAT A 
2 RY AT 
T)iwai Taorxpdres. 

"Exel Tactxpdérns &(£) Aapal- - r00(?)Mact-] 
kpdreos 6 cvoxavos dy[jp éorw Kards] 

kal dyabos xal etvolus Kai diddripos] 

Kowdars pev els tovls cvexdvous Kal] 

mpos éxactov raly alta sveTpatiw-] 

Tay cvcxdvwr, [orovdds xal diroripl-] 


as ovdev évAl glarav, Néyou xal mpdrrer] 
afios abtod ze xal tov mpoydver, d:ate-] 


or 


2 IG. v. i. 71 6, 21, For the family pedigree see I.G. v. i. Pp. 131, where Kolbe 
describes him as T:8. KA, Bpasifas II. 
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10 réXexev 5é x[al evepyeray - - - - - ] 


KOW@S TOTO ---------- 


xenmaral mapéywv ------- ] 


This restoration allows for a line of about 29-31 letters, but Mr. 
M. N. Tod points out that such headings as T]:ual Ilacixpdare: are usually 
placed in the centre of the line (though there are notable exceptions),1 so 
it seems possible that the top edge of the stone is nearly completely 
preserved, and that the other lines contain only 21-22 letters. On 
that supposition he would tentatively restore :— 


*Erei Tlacixparns €& Aaualor- 
Kpareos 0 cvaKxavos a[vip 
kal dyabos Kal ebvolus éore 


a ‘ > 4 ~ .Y 
Kowwas pev eis TO g[@pa ral 


ur 


mpos éxactov Taly - - - 
tev cvexdver [peroripl- 
as ovdev évrALelrwy - - 
akiws abrod z[- - - dtare- 
10 rédexev 5é «lal evepyerav 


Kowds TO cO[pa Kal Sidovs 


VOT ---- 


An inscription, dating from the second or first century B.c., set up 
by a military corporation * in honour of one of their number.? Such 
military corporations were common in Greece, and especially in Sparta 
and Crete. Sometimes a body of overparidra: honours an officer, as 


1 7.G. ii, 2% (ed. min.), 130, 133. 

2 For these corporations see Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ovociria; Poland, Gesch. d. 
Griech. Vereinswesen, p. 127. 

7 Cf. IG. ii. 619b, 619¢; C.I.G. 42696 (Xanthos) and J.G. iit (ed. min.) 1260, 
1270, 1272, etc., for further fragments of such inscriptions from Sunium and Eleusis. 
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in the well-known inscription + set up by the Attic and mercenary soldiers 
from the forts at Eleusis, Panakton and Phyle in honour of their general 
Aristophanes; sometimes (as here) they honour a comrade,* and some- 
times one man (mentioned by name) and his comrades set up a votive 
inscription.* 

L. x. For such summaries of the contents of an inscription cf. 
Larfeld, Gr. Epigraphik* (1914), p. 307, § 197; though he does not 
quote an instance of tiwai we may compare IIpokevia (radu dei) 4 and 
TIpokevia wal evepyeria5 

L. 2. EAAMA as a name seems hopeless, but the letter beyond 
A is clearly £, not E, and it seems more likely that the projection 
signifies a ligature of éF (for é«), and that Pasikrates is the freedman of © 
Dama-(?). This gives Ilacixpdrns é& Aapal- - rod(?) Tacs], or, on Mr. 
Tod’s restoration, II. €& Aayualor]xpdteos. For this indication of manu- 
mission cf. ¢£ "Ay7ras, as corrected by Mr. Tod in J.G. v. i. 177, where 
¥ recurs (not EZ) as = éF.® 

L, 3. o@vexavos. This is the usual form though it is sometimes 
written civcxavos;7 it has also the meaning of “‘ fellow-actor.”’ § 

L. 5. If the final letter is =, not y, we may restore cdpa both 
here andin1. rz. It is one of the words used for “ society ” or “ corpora- 
tion,” 

~~ L. 6. avrdu, or possibly adrod. 

L. 9. The last letter is doubtful. If it is wr, an alternative restora- 
tion for ll. 8, 9 is évA[eir@v cal rdvra)|dkiws airod a[pdrrev d:are-] | 
TédeKeV. 


106 (Sparta Mus., unnumbered). Slab of bluish marble complete 
on l, side. -25 X ‘II5 X ‘04. Letters -025 high; space between lines 
‘013. Exact provenance in Sparta unknown. 


1 7G. ii. 619 6 (=TJ.G. ii? (ed. min.) 1299). 

? Ibid. xii, i. 41 and ror. 

+ Ibid. xii. ii. 640, 5. 

« Ibid. ii? (ed. min.), 130, 161, 162. 

* Ibid. 133. 

* J.H.S. xxxiv. (1914) p. 61 f. Mr. Tod inclines to this solution, but mentions the 
alternative that = may in this case equal £’, 7.e. the fifth Pasikrates of that name. B, I, A 
are used in this sense, and B is sometimes written 8 for differentiation when so used. 

7 7G. xii, i. ror. 

* Ibid, xiv, 2342. 
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[} mods - - Tov Setva 
mpocdeFapévov 7d dva- 
wpa tod Seivos] 
[--- , dpyrepéws] 
Tod LeSlactod Kal trav] 
Beiwy [rpoyovwy] 
avrod [viod mo-] 

5 ews [ris els] 
éautoly dperis xdpw]. 





End of an honorary inscription, as is proved by the vacant space 
below the last line. Probably belonging to the 2nd century A.p.1_ The 
majority of Spartan inscriptions of this type are voted by the rods, the 
expense of erection being defrayed by some private individual, and this _ 
is assumed in the restoration offered. ; 

Ll. 1, 2. For this title cp. I.G. v. i. 305, 504, 554, etc. Instead 
of tod Le8[acrod] the common abbreviated form rod ZeS may be read.* 
This gives a line of equal length to @eiwy [mpoyovwy, the restoration of 
which is certain; but in inscriptions of this kind and period such marked 
discrepancies of length of line occur that the full form may have been 
used. 

Ll. 4, 5. vids médews is a known Spartan title; cp. J.G. v. i. 37, 
59, 65, all of which refer to one man, G. Pomponius Alcastus.* Possibly he 
was the recipient (or the donor) in the present case, as he was also a high- 


priest of the Emperor. An alternative reading is mpoarar’® |aéhews.t 


L. 6. éavro- is puzzling. Am alternative restoration is éavro[y 
etvolas xapwv],5 but the other restoration seems preferable. The phrase 
may be used to justify and explain not the grant by the wéds but the 
undertaking of the cost by such and such a man. 


47..G. v. i, 455-613. 
- 2 Ibid. 554. 
3 For whom see note on J.G. v. i. 116. 
4 Ibid. v. i. 547, 683, with Mr. Tod’s comment, B.S.A. x. 69, and J.H.S. xxxiv. 62. 
5 Ibid. v. i. 572, 4 edMts - - - Tis els abrhy ebvolas xdpw. 
K 
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r07. Slab of white marble embedded in the main track across the 
Acropolis, inside the so-called Northern Gate. -24 x +132; thickness 
uncertain, as it was impossible to disengage the stone, but between -75 
and 1-0. Letters -024 high; space between lines -o13. 









TPONO rrarpovopols - - ~ - 
YO 0) P A x T @codpacr[ov e=6 
KAAAIKP. ATHE Kadv\txparns - - - 





This is probably a list of magistrates, but it may be a cursus 
honorwm, in which case we may restore :— 


marpovopols, - - - - lovAsos] 
@codpdor[ov ratpovopos| 
Kanddrxparys [- - - ov] 
[3rarpovopos] 


but no son of Theophrastus is known to have been a patronomos. 

L. 2. I. "lovdsos @eéd¢pactos is known in the 2nd century .p.} 
and a Kaddxpdrns at about the same date.? This suits the style of the 
lettering, but as the width of the stone is uncertain any restoration must 
be purely conjectural. 


108 (1419). Gable-topped tombstone of bluish marble. -76 x 
"525 X ‘08. Letters -oz—-05. Provenance unknown. 


LE POKAHxaree ‘IepoxAH xaipe. 


For this form of the vocative -«A cp. J.G. v. i. 748. 


10g. Slab of white marble, broken on all sides. -45 x -16 X -I2. 
Surface so much worn that very few letters can be deciphered. Lying 
on the Acropolis on the right side of the main-track, some yards beyond 
the side-track which branches off to the left. 


2 1.G. v. i. 506, 2. 2 B.S.A. xv. p. 69, No. 24. 
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AIAEB aa éB8 I 
TONT Tov T-- 
WTAIN wTaL 
o b 
Se 5 
1O io 
NT pr. 


No restoration is possible. 


110 (Sparta Mus., unnumbered). Slab of grey marble. ‘47 x 
"24 X ‘0g. Letters ‘o4 high. 


LTTTTAP 
x Al A "Inmrapxia xaipe. 
Perks 


The name Hipparchia is uncommon, but occurs J.G. vii. 636 
(Tanagra). The inscription belongs to the Ist century B.c. 


rrr (1417). Base of whitish marble. °58 x -77 x ‘17. Letters 
‘03 high. 
ET | pon es a bg | *Earieratos. 
This form of the name does not occur elsewhere, though J.G. ii. 
1038, 15 gives "Exiordtns. For personal names derived from adminis- 


trative duties cp. Bechtel, Die historischen Personennamen des Griechischen 
bis zur Kaiserzeit, p, 514. The inscription belongs to the 4th century B.c. 


rz2 (Sparta Mus., unnumbered). Slab of greyish marble. *58 x 
‘29 X 065. Letters ‘025 high. Found ‘66s Micrpd.” 
TYXHXAI Tuxn xai- 


PE E€THBI) — pe én Bucd- 
€ ACAEP_ cacade B — 


K2 
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The horizontal line after 8 is probably a symbol for pijvas, i.e. Tyche 
lived five years and two months. Though common in other parts of 
Greece, the name has only been found twice in Laconia. 

The inscription belongs to the 2nd century A.D. 


§ 3.— INSCRIPTIONS FROM OTHER SITES IN LACONIA 
(Nos. 113-130). 
GERAKI (Geronthrai). 


Nos. 113-12I are part of the collection formed by the late Proedros 
G. Papanikolaou, and are still in the garden and balcony of his house 
at Geraki.2 A manuscript catalogue compiled by him is said to 
be in existence,? and probably contains important evidence about the 
provenance of the various inscriptions. The collection includes the 
fine relief published B.S.A. xi. p. 104, Fig. 6. 

113. Slab of bluish marble broken on the left side and at the bottom. 
‘18 X +17 X ‘05. Letters -or2 high; space between lines -002. 


NITOIHEAME [Ild0odo]p rrornoapé- 
‘Z[ENOYTOYN {vov IloA]vEévov rod N- 
YAAKEAAIMO [---o]v AaxeSatuo- 
AIAAETOMENoY (viov cai] S:areyouévov 
ZENIASKAITQAI 5 [xepi wrpolfevias cal ray 
AAN@POQTIONFA [drXwv di]ravOporev cal] 
TQNTQNTE [edypijc}rwv trav yelryo-] 
YTAIMN [vorev aliréu wo[s rar] 
NrePc [word tad]lv T'epo[vOpa-] 
10 [raéy----- 


The restoration is based on the formulae of J.G. v. i. rr12. 

L. 1. mdo80s (Ait. wpdcodos) = an application for a hearing. 

L. 2. Todvfevos, a common Spartan name seems the right length to 
1 7.G. v. i. 250; 1186, 2, 20. 

* The following inscriptions are still (r1th April, rg21) in the late Demarch’s house: 


IG, v, i, 1110, 1414, 1116, 1119, II2I, 1122, 1130, 1131, 1135, 1136, 1139, T141. 
* Said to be in the hands of his son-in-law, M. Politsa, a lawyer in Athens. 
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fill the gap. [@pac]¥£evos is a possible restoration, but though common 
elsewhere it has not yet been found in Laconia. 

L. 6. ¢iAdvOpwra = services rendered by him;? it has also the 
meaning of ‘ privileges.’ * 

114. Slab of bluish marble complete at the top and on the left. 
“Io X -125 X -06. Letters -or high; space between lines -005. 


"E}mi orpat[ayd Aapap(?)-] 
plevida, wnv[os - - - - - - - 
é, 800évr0s (infin.) 5-] 

mép Muptir [1a - - - 
"Apyelw, éme[id2) Mupr-] 
[tdos - - - 





Probably an honorary inscription of the Ist century B.c. The 
date, in any case, must be after 146 B.c., in which year Geronthrai joined 
the Eleuthero-Laconian League.* The restoration of the name of the 
strategos is of course purely conjectural, as any name ending in -evidas 
would do equally well. One Damarmenidas was strategos of the League 
in the reign of Claudius,® but the form of the letters makes it difficult to 
assign this inscription to that date. 

115. Gable-topped slab of bluish marble, broken on the right and 
at bottom. -I5 xX ‘0g x ‘05. Letters -or5; space between lines -003. 






Tt! 
OY TIC od Ilo--------- 
YM ojuM--------- 
‘k 


No restoration is possible. Date as No. 114. 


1 These are the only names in J-fevos given by Bechtel, op. cit, p. 341. 
* Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard, B.S.A. xii. p. 443; I.G. v. i 1112, 5. 

3 1G. v. i. 13146, 52-54, 1145, 42. 

« Pausanias, iii. 21, 7. See Swoboda, Kiio, xii. (1912), pp. 21 ff. 

5 I.G. v. i. 1243. 
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116. Slab of bluish marble, broken on all sides. -165 x -22 x ‘06 
Letters -02; space between lines -or. 


PALHTC — > wrecotpArrrapia 
[0 rag Ol  : «9. mos Top[ryiov? 

d 5d M O DET Kea] vupos *Er - - - - - 
3 OS MNA arta te Bos Mva - - - 
. p O a E x *"AXéEav]Sp0¢ Ed - - 


A list of names, but no satisfactory restoration is possible. 


117. Slab of bluish marble, broken on all sides. -12 x ‘13 X °09. 
Letters -o2 high; space between lines -008. 


IMU Aaxeda)tuo[veoy ? 

APAN --- apwy --- 
AZE edvollas é[vexa 

DANE -- = waa - - - 


Fragment of an honorary decree of the Ist century B.c. 


118. Base of bluish marble, broken on all sides. -o08 X -I35 X -IO 
Letters -or8 high. 


Probably the base of a statue of Hermes. The same form of the 
name is found in an inscription on a boundary stone from Chrysapha, 
near Sparta.1_ There may be some connection between this base and 
No. 120 (inscribed [Hepa] «Aés), but in the absence of any definite information 
as to the place where these inscriptions were found, it is unwise to assume 
such a connection. Most of the inscriptions at Geronthrai came from 
. the ruins of the “ Metropolis,” * the largest church in the Byzantine 


2 IG. v. i. 371 and commentary. ? B.S.A, xi. pp. 106, 107, 
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village, and were probably collected from far and wide when it was 
erected ; nothing is now left of it. 


11g. Base (?) of rough slate, upper side broken. -Ig X -02 X °07. 


ITEYS TEAEI Zeds Téret- 
Os os. 


This inscription, which belongs to the 4th century B.c., is evidence 
of the worship of Zeus Teleios ? in Laconia, which so far has rested only 
on a conjectural restoration by Tsountas * of a fragmentary inscription 
found at Chrysapha near Sparta, which he restores Azsds Te[Aeiov] and 
Kolbe ® A. Te[ueviov]. So far his worship was only known with certainty 
to have existed at Athens,‘ Kameiros in Rhodes ® and Tegea.* His 
worship is sometimes associated with that of Hera Teleia, and this may 
have been the case at Geronthrai as in J.G. v. i. 1114 honour is paid to 
some one érecxevaxas 7d iepov tas" Hpas. 


120. Rough fragment of bluish stone. -2I X 023 x 10. Letters 


*0g high. 
‘ \f& f [Hepa] és. 


Probably the base of a statue of Herakles,? whose worship was wide- 
spread in Laconia.* Another dedicatory inscription in his honour was 
found in this neighbourhood,® though we have no evidence for any special 
local cult of Herakles at Geronthrai. The date of the inscription, which 
belongs to the middle of the fifth century B.c., is fixed by the forms of 


1 For the meaning of the epithet Teleios see Class. Rev. xv. (1901), P. 445, where 
full reference is given to the literature of the name. 

* "Eo. 'Apx., 1892, 22, 4. 2 1G. v. i. 372. 4 Ibid. iii. 294. 

5 Ibid. xii. i. 701, 704, 707. ® Paus. viii. 48, 6. 7 See No, 118 above. 

® S. Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 298. ® 1.G. v. i. 1119. 
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the archaic epsilon and of the sigma. The former cannot be placed 
late in the century, the latter does not occur before 480 B.c. 


121. Fragment of a relief of a warrior standing beside his horse, 
broken at the top and on the left side; right side apparently complete, 
unless the fracture has been trimmed off. -29 x -32 x ‘08. Letters 
-o2 high. 


KTOLEASTOP, rosea xi 


Possibly the first letter is the final of the dedicator’s name, not of 
the verb. 

The conjoint worship of the Dioskouroi was very common in Laconia, 
but Kastor had a shrine of his own at Sparta,’ and a dedication to him 
alone is therefore intelligible. 

The archaic form of the sigma and the use of omikron for omega 
suggest a date in the 5th century B.c.; the relief is somewhat later in 
style than the lettering. It is, however, possible that the archaic forms 
of the alphabet remained in use later in the country districts than in 
Sparta, especially for votive inscriptions. 


122. Tombstone of bluish marble, slightly broken on all sides. 
+30 X -28. Letters-03. Built into the wall of the church of H. Paraskevi, 
on the Byzantine Acropolis. 


AEZIAA 
MEXAIPEe 










Ackisa- 


He Xaipe. 


Bechtel, of. cit., s.v. Aef- gives three names, AcEidnuos, AcFiSapo[s] * 
and Ackdayuas.3 
2 Paus, iii, 13, 1. See S. Wide, op. cit, p. 319. 


2 TG. v. i. 141. 
3 Ibid. vii. 557 (Tanagra, 2nd century a.D.) 
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; HYPERTELEATON. 
123. Circular base of bluish marble, of which barely half remains. 
Width -30; diam. -30. Letters: Ist line -05, 2nd and 3rd lines -04 high. 


From the temple site. Now in the courtyard of G. Mastromanolakos’ 
house in the village, and in imminent danger of destruction. 


--- dv]éBexe Aauap ---- 
Kupdvas 


Kupavaios 8€ yu’ éro[ie. 





This: fragment of a metrical inscription was probably engraved in 
the first half of the 5th century B.c., but it would be unwise to attempt 
to determine the date precisely, because (1) there are only thirteen letters 
in the extant portion of the inscription, (2) very few Laconian inscriptions 
can be dated with certainty on the ground of their contents, (3) archaic 
letter-forms may have remained in use at the Hyperteleatic sanctuary 
later than at Sparta. 

The general effect of the inscription is, however, archaic, and it may 
be noted that an inscription dated to 479 B.c., or one of the immediately 
following years,* shows — instead of /[; in our inscription the first epsilon 
is apparently — while the others are written [F. Sigma of this shape (£) 
appears already in the Delphic column. There is therefore no reason 
why our inscription should not have been engraved in the earlier half of 
the century. The terminus ante quem may be fixed by the Damonon in- 
scription,’ which is now generally dated to about 430 B.c., and gives 
the impression of being perceptibly later than our inscription. On the 
other hand, ours might certainly be a little later in date than one often 
connected with the Helot Revolt of 464 B.c.4 but which Dittenberger 
(followed by Ed. Meyer) assigns to the 6th century B.c. We may there- 
fore reasonably assign our inscription on epigraphical grounds to the first 


1 Very similar in shape to J.G. v. i. 981. ? Roberts, 259 (the Delphic column). 
3 Ibid. 264 (== I.G. v. i, 273). 4 Ibid. 261 (=Hicks and Hill, 24). 
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half of the 5th century, and as the Laconian colonisation of Cyrene took 
place in 570 B.c. there is no historical reason against the dedication of a 
Cyrenaic artist’s work in a Laconian sanctuary during that period. 


The exigencies of metre limit the possibilities of restoring this 
hexameter couplet. 

L.1. Adyap-~-seems certain. Personal names compounded with 
dijuos have the a long, and therefore a restoration with Aaudpns (a common 
Laconian name) is impossible, unless we assume a metrical lapse on the 
part of the composer of the couplet. The alternative is to use the poetical 
word Sduap = wife and to restore dv]é@nxe Sdyap[uv — v, ete. 

L. 2. The letters in this line are so faintly cut that the squeeze 
hardly shows them, and the fine cutting contrasts oddly with the bold 
strokes of 1. 1. The line appears to contain only one word, Kupédvas. 
As the stone is undamaged at this point, various undecipherable lines 
which appear on the squeeze are probably not letters. 

The v of Kuprjrm is long or short? (y~-), so that we may include 
Kupavag in |. r and read [% deiva p'dv]éOnxe Saudp[vv — v] Kupdvas). 

L. 3. Kupavaios 8é py’ érro[ie is the end of a hexameter and, presum- 
ably, of the inscription, so that the use of 8¢ after Kupavaios is difficult to 
understand if the artist's name came earlier in the inscription; therefore 
it seems better to restore the second line 


~ wKupdvas, Kupavaios 8é, p’éro[ie 


and to leave the first line unrestored. 
This gives 
— vy - wav] éOnxe Sdyap[ov — ve - - 
— vv Kupdvas, Kupavaios 8é, py’ éro[ie 
instead of 
— vo ~ wav ]Onxe Sdépap[vo — v] Kupdvas 
— vu ~ ov — Kupavaios 8¢ p’érro[ie. 


It is unfortunate that this inscription is too much mutilated to throw 
any fresh light on the artistic and historical connection between Laconia 
+ Malten, Kyrene, pp. 95-165, shows conclusively that there was intercourse before 


that date. 
* See Roscher, ii. 1737 (Studniczka); Malten, op. cit. p- 71. 
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and Cyrene in the earlier part of the 5th century B.c., or on the reasons 
which brought the work of a (presumably) Cyrenaic sculptor to the far- 
distant shrine of Apollo Hyperteleates,+ but until the Italian excava- 
tions at Cyrene reveal the artistic history of this petiod speculation on 
the why and wherefore of this dedication is unprofitable. 


124. Gable-topped relief of red marble, representing a veiled female 
figure. +65 X -23—-26 x -o5—-08. Letters -oz high. Found at Bpayn, 
now in the house of G. Koroneos. 


SINAPIN XA]PE — tirdpun xaipe 


Female names ending in the neuter form soy or its shortened form 
w are common in the late Laconian dialect,? and indeed in any late 
inscriptions.® 


125. Gable-topped tombstone of red marble with acroteria; in 
the gablea Greek cross. +55 X -23—28 x -05. Letters -03 high. Found 
at Bpdyn, now in the house of G. Koroneos. 


T P°PINeg Tpddipe 
ee " RTH 
XAT PE xaipe 


This inscription is dated by its lettering to the 4th century A.p. 
The name Trophimos is common.‘ The use of » for e« (Zwxpdrna instead 
of Swxpdrea) is found from the 3rd century B.c. onwards, and is in 
common use from the Ist century A.D.5 


2 The meaning of this epitheton is not clear, but it has probably a geographical sige 
nificance. 

2 Cf, I.G. v. i, 785, 790, 1277, 1303, etc. 

3 See Thumb, Handbuch, § 96; Buck, Introduction, Glossary, s.v. Kagrenpardpi; 
Jannaris, Historical Gk. Grammar, p. 302 and Byz. Zeitsch. ix. (1900), p. 418. 

* Cf. I.G. v. i. 1398 (3rd century a.p.). 

5 Meisterhans, Gramm, d. Alt. Inschr’. p. 47. 
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DaeEmoniA (Kotyrta ?). 


126. Column of‘ poros.’ +46 x :95 X ‘15. Diameter of column +24. 
Letters -o3 high (letters -o4 high). On the Kastelli in the field of D. K. 
Bilias (see Fig. 3, p. 149). 


“Appdd(t)- 
€ xalpe, 





L. 1. The last letter seems to be P, but as this is an impossible 
combination with A, I emend as «, ‘Apuodte. : 

Ll. 3, 4. KdAdsos as a proper name is not found elsewhere, but is 
easily intelligible as one of many ‘ pet names’ of kindred form—Ka)Xis, 
Karr, Kardriw, etc. 

Ll. 6,7. The name Kd\dcyov may be a variant of Kaddixyor, the 
‘pet-name’ formed from KadAlyopos, or it may be a woman’s name, a 
hypocoristic form derived from KadAlyapis or Kadauydpa. 


NOTE. 


I.G. v. i. 967 is still in the house of the Proedros, Mr. D, Léras 
(Asjpas). 

The restoration there given seems too long, as there is only room for 
8, or at most g, letters. I suggest 


"Ovare, [érav 
pe’, xai[pe. 
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For the unusual order of the formula, cp. I.G. v. i. 757. 

The name Onatos is mentioned by Pape-Benseler as that of a 
Pythagorean of Croton (Iambl. v. Pyth., 267; Stob. ecl. phys. ci.). 

I.G. v. i.-977 has been removed to the blacksmith’s forge in the 
neighbouring village of Vilies. The blacksmith uses it (upside down) as 
the base for a drill (!). It was a good deal damaged in transit and is 
now burnt quite black. 

Mr. Léras himself had recently thrown away a fragment of stone 
inscribed TTEIS, possibly part of a name such as Ileo[ixpdrns]. 


GYTHION.+ 


127. Slab of bluish marble, broken all round. -25 x+23 X -IrI. 
Letters -03 high; space between lines -05. In the Museum. 


% Toms 7) Tvbearay] 
J P O A Ww N O vidlv “Pddevo[s - - - tov evdoFo-] 
ITO A € xe es tatou] wodeiro[v 
V € (Ce C A Vv ava lvewoau[evov 
ab A N O . dy)opavop[joavra 
as 


gat. 


The inscription belongs to the 2nd century A.D., in the middle of 
which a ‘PoSwv “Pédwvos was a member of the Gerousia ; * a restoration of 
this name is therefore possible, but it seems better to follow the usual 
formula (% méds xre.), and to restore either vio]y or a name ending in 
- ov OF -7Y. 

Ll. 4,5. If the last letter is e, not o, an alternative restoration is. 
modere[voduevov dpiora kal dvalyewodulevov. The middle voice of 
dvavedw is used in the sense of to restore (i. ¢. rebuild) a building, but it 


1 1G. v. i, 1293 has been brought to the Museum at Gythion from Areopolis. 
2 Ibid. 108. 
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is not certain that the recipient ‘restored’ a building; he may have 
refounded a festival. 


128. Lower portion of a slab of bluish marble, broken off above and 
on the left side. -15 X -145 X -04. Letters -03 high, with apices. In 


the Museum. 
LEIKO § exo 
vk es =, ? ér@)p xe’ 


Presumably a funerary inscription, but the letters in 1. x are puzzling. 
They suggest some such restoration as ra] efxo[vos] or ta]s elxd[vas. 


129. Gable-topped tombstone of bluish marble. -20 x :26 x -025. 
Letters -03 high. In the Museum. 


MN {1M FICE Morin Se- 
KOYNTAC coors: 


The form Xexodvyra instead of the usual Lexodvda is an example of 
the transition from 6 to + (so frequent in modern Greek in the combina- 
tion - »7-) which is found in Egyptian documents from the 2nd century 
B.c. Mayser? notes “ Die Erscheinung (of 8, 7, @) ist auch auf dem 
Boden Kleinasiens (infolge einheimischer Aussprache) nachgewiesen, 
felht aber in der iibrigen xo}, z. B. auf den voll. hercul. ganz.” It 
is found in Rhodes,* in an Attic inscription * (KuvAAdyrior), and at Delphi ¢ 
(Bpevrecivos = of Brundusium). But this Gythion inscription belongs 
to the 2nd century A.D., and it is possible that in it the change may 
be due to the influence of Latin. 


1 Mayser, Grammatik d. Griech. Papyri, p. 176. 
? Schweizer, Gramm. Pergamen, Inschr., p. 107. 
3 J.G, i. 229, 18. 

* Ditt. Syli.4 i, 585, 1. 70. 
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130. Gable-topped slab of bluish marble. -16 x -2r x -o2. Letters 
‘025 high. In the Museum. 


| XAIPEOEATIO (A Xalpe @érrovea 
REAN CNW aceon 


(ACA 1A cna 


This inscription belongs to the 3rd or 4th century A.D. 
The nymph Thelpousa was the mythical foundress of the town of 
the same name in Arcadia. 
J. J. E. Honpius. 


LACONIA. 
II—NOTES ON TOPOGRAPHY. 


TuE following notes are intended to supplement the topographical 
articles published in Volumes XIV. and XV. of this Annual. In addition 
to the classical remains mentioned below, we wish to call attention to 
the interesting Byzantine churches at Chrysapha, Zaraphon, Gouves, 
Apidia and the monasteries of Daphni, north of Geraki, and of H. Ioannes 
Prodromos, south of that village. 


THERAPNE, 


This township is usually placed on the precipitous hills to the south- 
east of Sparta on the left bank of the Eurotas, where the hills approach 
quite close to the river. The site of the Menelaion, which was in Therapne, 

was identified by Ross and has since been excavated by Kastriotes in 
- 1g00 and by the British School in 1909 and 1910; 1 but the exact site 
of the township itself has not yet been located, and, as the excavation 
reports show, no other Greek building has been found on these hills, 
although the remains of a considerable late Mycenaean settlement are 
to be found there.? From the words of Pausanias, who says:* Qepamvn 
8 dvoua pév TH yopip yéyovey ard Tis Aédeyos Ouyatpés, We May ‘con- 
clude that the whole region was called Therapne and consequently the 
following words, Mevedaov 8¢ éotw ev airi vads, are no argument that 
the Menelaion lay within the town. Thus the latter might have been 
situated further to the east in the direction of the modern village of 
Chrysapha. The steep hills along the Eurotas do not give an easy access 
to the plateau at any point, and so the ancient road to Therapne may 
1 B.S.A. xv. p. 108 ff. * Ibid. xvi. p. 4 ff. 5 iii. 19. 9. 
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have been nearly parallel to the modern road to Chrysapha; that is 
to say, it would leave Aphisou on its left and then ascend the gentle 
slope of the river valley to the rocky plateau above. Half an hour after 
reaching this point there is a-good spring, and a little further on, about 
three quarters of an hour from Chrysapha, a low hill called Polyxeve; 
perhaps this may be identified with the fountain and temple of Poly- 
deukes mentioned by Pausanias. In the neighbourhood there is another 
hill called Kastori, and we know that there was a temple of the Dioskouroi 
at Therapne. Moreover, half an hour south of Chrysapha, at a place 
called Pikromygdalia, there is the heroén! which yielded the famous 
hero relief now at Berlin and inscriptions referring to Hermes and Zeus 
Teleios {?). But it is impossible to identify this with any known site, 





Fic. 1.—HELLENIC REMAINS AT SELINOS. 


for according to Livy * the Phoibaion, which was not far from Therapne, 
lay to the south of Sparta in the valley of the Eurotas on the right bank 
of the river. 

Between Chrysapha and Zaraphon the road climbs steeply beyond 
the small village of Perpeni, and on the brow of the hill, some distance 
to the right of the road, there is a mediaeval watch-tower and, south of 
Zaraphon, are the considerable ruins of a fort of about the same period. 


SELINOS. 

This village seems to have been rightly placed by Curtius * near the 
ruined monastery of Daphni at a place called Nerotrivi. Round a ruined 
chapel of H. Athanasios many Hellenic walls are to be seen, the best 
preserved of which is shown here in Fig. 1. 


1 S.M.C. p. 102; Ath. Mitt, 1877, p. 303. * xxxiv, 38. 
3 Peloponnes, ii. p. 304; B.S.A. xv. p. 164. 
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PALAIA. 

This village is usually placed at Apidia,! which may be right, 
but there are two other possible sites. One is at Aloupochori, where 
there is a large Roman cistern near the church of H. Paraskeve, five 
minutes to the south of the village; but no other remains are to be seen 
there, and it seems to be too near Geraki (Geronthrai). The other possible 
site is the village of Gouves, which lies in the plain an hour-and-a-half to 
the south-west of Aloupochori. Here we were shown a small handleless 
Hellenistic pot said to have been found at a place called Tsoukala, half 
an hour to the north of the village, where there is a ruined church with 
foundations of brick which might possibly date from Roman times, and 
the remains of a thick marble vase. For the present, however, it is 
better to place Palaia at Apidia, which has many ruins and seems to 
have been an important site in Byzantine times. The prosperous village 
of Niata, to the east of Apidia, is modern, and no classical remains have 
ever been found there. 


EPIDELIUM. 


This site has been correctly placed by Hasluck* at the modern 
Voutama, where ruins can still be seen under the sea. It should be 
mentioned, however, that there is a good road from the modern village 
of Pharaklo near the ancient Boiai to Voutama, while the route from 
Pharaklo to Cape Kamili, where others have placed Epidelium, is far more 
difficult. At Voutama there is the only good anchorage to be found 
between Monemvasia and Malea. Hasluck also rightly observed that 
the distance of three hundred stadia between Epidauros Limera and 
Malea given by Pausanias is incorrect, and therefore his indications for 
the site of Epidelium cannot be trusted. 

1 B.S.A. Xv. p. 162. 

* Coins of C. Julius Eurycles, tyrant of Sparta in the reign of Augustus (R. Weil, 
Ath. Mitt, 1881, pp. 10-20, and E, Kjellberg, Klio, xvii. (1920), p. 44), are frequently 
found at Apidia; one shown to us bore obv.a bearded head of Zeus or Asklepios, rev. 
OA ETI “EYPY KAOSE (No. 4 in Weil’s list). The towns of the Eleuthero-Laconian 
League, to which Palaia belonged, were not subject to him (Paus. iii. 2x. 6), but had 
friendly relations with him; ¢.g., Asopos set up honorary inscriptions recording his merits 
(1.G. v. 1, 979, 971). But no doubt his coins circulated throughout Laconia. 

* B.S.A. xiv. p. 175. 
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TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS LIMNATIS. 


This site is probably placed correctly by Hasluck 1 near the modern 
church of H. Thekla, an hour-and-a-half from Voutama. Many ancient 
blocks and some marble columns are to be seen in the walls of the fields 
round the church and some marble columns which were found a few 
hundred metres to the east towards the sea. Above the church the 
valley is called Perivolia, and on the plateau is one village, not ‘wo (as 
indicated in the French map), called Chassanaga. Beyond the village, 
some two hundred metres further up, are the well-preserved ruins of a 
fort, now called Pyrgos, which commands the road leading towards 
Daimonia, the probable site of Kotyrta. Here there is a small plateau 





Fic. 2.—Lower WALL oF THE Fort ABOVE CHASSANAGA. 


surrounded by a wall of Hellenic masonry, in places six courses high 
(Fig. 2), and on the north a flight of steps cut in the rock leading to a 
higher level. If the site at H. Thekla has been correctly identified with 
the temple of Artemis Limnatis, this fort would lie within the territory 
of Epidauros Limera. 


HYPERTELEATON. 

In 1885 the Greek Archaeological Society carried out excavations 
at a place called Chassanaga, or Laka, to the south of the modern village 
of Phoiniki,2 where inscriptions on marble and bronze from a temple of 
Apollo Hyperteleates had been found.* Although the excavations did 
not result in the discovery of the temple, there are many ancient remains 


1 B.S.A. xiv. p. 176. 2 Tparrixd, 1885, p. 31 ff. 3 Cp. B.S.A. xiv. p. 165. 
L2 
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to be seen on the site, twenty minutes from the village. On the right 
of the road as one approaches the site from Phoiniki is a deep pit called 
Vothona, from which earth seems to have been dug to terrace up the 
site. On the terrace above the pit the foundations of a rectangular 
building can still be traced (30 x 18 metres) and may be part of the 
foundations of the temple. Parallel with one of the long sides on the 
north is another wall which was apparently the supporting wall of the 
terrace. To the west, some three metres below, is a flight of three steps. 
The present owner, Georgios Mastromanolakos, has in the court of his 
house in the village many ancient blocks, including an inscribed base. 
He has also five fragments of bronze arms and legs from statues, and he 
is said to sell antiquities at good prices. As he is disturbing and destroying 
the site by his private and illicit digging, further excavations should be 
undertaken here. 

At the place called Rache there is a subterranean building supported 
by pillars built with stones cut into the shape of bricks. It is very 
possibly a Roman hypocaust. 


DAIMONIA. 


The neighbourhood of this village, which is possibly the site of 
Kotyrta,? deserves more careful investigation than we were able to 
carry out. On the rocky hill called Kastelli to the west of the village 
and everywhere foundations of ancient buildings can be seen. Boblaye * 
observed them, but later explorers have apparently missed them. Below 
Kastelli to the west has recently been found a grave inscription (Fig. 3) ¢ 
and the remains of a large sepulchral monument while on the neighbouring 
slopes there are several tombs cut in the rocks. The Acropolis (Kastelli) 
looks as though it might have been inhabited in very early times, although 
we found no potsherds to support this view. Some fragments of Doric 
columns, now in the house of Mr. Léras (Asjpas), who also possesses many 
Hellenistic vases, were found by the side of the road at the foot of the 
Acropolis to the north-east, where many foundations can still be seen in 
the fields. More interesting is the fact that Mr. Léras has in his possession 
some hands, hearts and other votive limbs in stone which suggest that a 


1 No, 123, p. 137. ? B.S.A. xiv. p. 166; cp. Thucydides, iv. 56. 
3 Récherches, p. 98. ‘ No. 126, p. 140. 
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temple of Asklepios existed here. Asklepios scems to have been a popular 
deity in south-eastern Laconia, for Pausanias mentions several shrines 
of Asklepios at Asopos, Boadi, Epidauros Limera and Hyperteleaton, 
The French Expedition put the Hyperteleatic sanctuary at Daimonia, 
and the distance given by Pausanias (fifty stadia from Asopos, Plytra 3) 
would agree with this; but the inscriptions found prove that the Hyper- 
teleatic sanctuary was at the place described near Phoiniki, and it is 
hardly likely that the whole district as far as Daimonia was called Hyper- 
teleaton. Pausanias gives us only some scattered observations on the 
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topography of this district, which he does not seem to have visited. 
Further explorations, coupled with trial excavations, in this neighbourhood 
might therefore give important results. 


BIANDINA. 


At Elea the port of Molaoi, north of Asopos, we saw several columns 
in a garden and some ancient foundations on the hill where the modern 
cemetery is, which support the view * that Biandina should be located 
here. 

1 B.S.A. xiv. p. 163. * Ibid. p. 162. 
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HELos. 

Half an hour to the south-west of the Kalyvia of Vezani+ there 
are some ancient walls, and we were also shown some columns said to 
come from the same neighbourhood at Vlachioti, but the wet weather 
unfortunately prevented us from exploring this marshy district. 

, J. J. E. Honpwus. 
M, A. Honpius-vAN HAEFTEN. 


1 BLS.A. xv. p. 161. 


A NEW INSCRIPTION OF THE DEME 
HALIMOUS. 


EARLY in 1921 the Neuchatel Asphalte Company, in beginning the 
construction of the new coast road from Old Phaleron to Vouliagmene 


MELLENIMO 
AIXONE 





Fic. 1-—SKETCH-Map oF THE Disrrict From Care Kortas TO VOULIAGMENE. 


(see map, Fig. x), found not far inland from the small promontory 
of Hagios Kosmas some ancient foundations, and by them the inscrip- 


1 I desire toexpress my thanks to the Epigraphical Editor, Mr. M. N. Tod, for valuable 
criticism and suggestions. 
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tion, which is here published. The discovery was communicated by 
Mr. Bottomley, Manager of the Company, to the British School, and 
to him I am indebted for permission to publish it, and also for the sketch 
plan of the ancient foundations here shown (Fig. 2). On the top of a 
low hill the line of a wall (about 1-50 m. thick) of the late fifth or fourth 
century B.C., built of rectangular blocks of foros, appeared, and on the 
top of this the inscription was found as indicated in the plan (Fig. 2), 
Slightly north of the inscription was a large block running out west- 
wards at right angles to the main wall. If the main wall is the boundary 
of the Shrine of Dionysos mentioned in the inscription, it is possible that 
this big block formed part of the shrine itself. In any case it seems’ 
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Fic. 2.—PLan oF WaLis AnD SECTION THROUGH Toms. 


likely that we should recognise in these remains, scanty though they are, 
the ruins of the Dionysion in which the inscription was to be erected. 
On the south side of the road a double tomb came to light (Fig. 2). In 
the upper tomb, which was covered by a large tile so curved that it was 
in section half an ellipse, a small aryballos with a simple anthemion 
ornament in a very late red-figure style was found with a few much- 
decayed bones, perhaps those of a child; but in the lower tomb, which 
was made of two shallow rectangular troughs of terra-cotta, there were 
only a few bones. The tomb, which cannot be earlier than the late 
fifth century 8.c., would not be likely to have any connection with the 
Dionysion, and was in any case outside it. 

The inscription is cut on a gable-topped stele of Pentelic marble 
slightly broken both above and below; -58 m. high, :27—-30 m. broad 
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and -05—08 m. thick; the letters are -oo8 high; the space between the 
lines =-orm. The stone is now No. 12,560 in the Epigraphical Museum 


at Athens. 
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The text, which is written ororynddr, is as follows :— 
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Gecoi. 
@eddiros clrev * éred- 
 Xapicavdpos Kaas x- 
ait dirotipws  émepeds}- 
5 (@)n tay otoidy imép rod 
Snudpxyouv “Ioyupiov, ér- 
ouévoy avriy tay Sypo- 
Tay kal tas leporotia- 
¢ Seas of Snpotar mpoo- 
10 érafav, ebndicbar ‘Ad- 
povoios * érawécat X- 
aptoavdpov Xapiordé- 
[ov cai orepaydacat air- 
[oly yxpvote orepavat an- 
15 0 mevraxociwy Spaxpe- 
vy aperis Evexa kal Stx- 
aocuvns Tis eis Ttods 5- 
nuotas * davaypayras 88 t- 
& YWidiopa tov Srpapyo- 
20 v KuSepuv eis ta xow- 
a ypaupareia Kwai ev or- 
rec AOlver wal orfo- — 
at év tae Arovuciat. 


The date of our inscription can in the first place be fixed approxi- 
mately by the forms of the letters, ABEOMN=OP£¢/N, which point to 
the second half of the fourth century B.c., and closely resemble the 
lettering in an inscription from the Amphiareion at Oropus, dated to the 
archonship of Euthykritos 328~7.1 We also come to the same con- 
clusion by careful study of the persons mentioned. We find a KuSepus 
Kvétov ‘Ardtuovows as proposer of an Attic decree,? dated to the 
archonship of Polyeuktos,* that is 275-4 B.c., or, following Pomtow,* 
279-8 B.c., and the same person occurs in a Delphian inscription of about 

1 B. Leonardos, 'Apy. 'Ep., 1917, Pp. 41. 
? Kirchner, Prosopographia Altica, 8918. 


3 I. G., 11.2 680 = Ditt. Syil.? 408. 
‘ GG, A., 1913, p. 178. 
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the same period.1 Koumanoudes long ago suggested with great prob- 
ability that the Kydias who fell at Thermopylae in 279-8 B.c. was a 
son of Kybernis.2 Thus according to the Athenian system, by which 
men were named after their grandfathers, we can assume this pedigree :— 


Kybernis I + 330 B.c. 
Kydias I + 300 B.C. 
Kybernis II + 280 B.C. 
Kydias II T 279 B.C. 


The name Kybernis is a shortened form * of Kybernesios, called after 
the Athenian festival of the Kybernesia, which, it is interesting to note, 
took place at Phaleron, and therefore quite close to Halimous.* 

A @eddiros ‘AXtpmotdotos Was ériordtns Tay mpoédpwv in the archonship 
of Themistokles, 347-6 B.c.,5 and ours may be the same man or his son. 

Lykourgos ® wrote a speech Kara "Ioxvpéov; but as the chronological 
order of his orations is not known, we can only say that Ischyrias lived 
during Lykourgos’ career as an orator, t.e., between 340 and 325 B.c. So 
we may perhaps identify the Ischyrias against whom Lykourgos spoke 
with ours, because he seems to have been removed for some reason from 
his position as demarch (p. 157). 

A Xapioiddns Xapiciov “AXipotovos we know from a speech of Demo- 
sthenes 7? made in 346 or 345 B.c. As we also know another way of giving 
names in many families was to retain the first part of the father’s name, 
but to add another ending, ¢.g. Nixdorpatos NixidSov ‘Armovoros, 
Mipvoxpdrns Miuvoudyou ‘AXtpodows,® we may see in this Charisandros a 
son of the Charisiades mentioned above, who lived about 325 B.c., and 
the Charisandros who was archon in 376-5 B.c.® may be the great- 

4 Fouilles de Delphes, I. 2. 159 = Ditt. Syil.? 403. 

? I. G., If. 323; Pausanias, x. 21. 5. 

3 Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen, p. 524. 

* Plutarch, Theseus 17; A. Mommsen, Feste d, Stadt Athen, p. 290. 

5 Kirchner, op. cit. 7125. 

* Frag. 56 B. 

7 LVII. 24 (ed. Dindorf); Kirchner, op. cit. 15485, 7255. 

* Kirchner, op. cit, 11020, 10220; cj. Van Gelder, lets over Grieksche eigennamen, 


Meded. Koninkl, Ahad. v. Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, LIII, (1921), A. 4. 
* Kirchner, op, cit. 15471. 
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grandfather of ours. Thus taking all points into consideration we may 
date the inscription about 330-325 B.c.1 

Since by this inscription found at Hagios Kosmas the exact position 
of the Deme Halimous is at last fixed, we may quote the principal 
authorities, which agree entirely with the new evidence. 

Pausanias (I. 31. I.) says :—8fuot Sé of ptxpol ris "Arrixfs ds érvyev 
&kacros olxicGeis, tade és pviyny mapelyovto: ‘“Admovaolois < pév > 
@ccpoddpov Anuntpos Kal Kapns éorw iepdv, ev Zworips < se > én 
Oardcons cal Bapos ‘A@nvas xal ’ArodAX@vos eal ’Aptréusdos xat Anrods. 

Strabo (IX. 21) gives this list :—Mera 8 rov Tlepardé Dadnpets Shpos 
év ri ebetfs mapania: e168’ “Adtpotoror, Alfwveis, “AXatels of AlEwvexoi, 
’"Avayupdovot. ... 

Demosthenes ? gives its distance from the city as thirty-five stadia, 
and the scholiast on Aristophanes * says it was a deme of the Leontid 
tribe; a grave inscription of Miuvoxpdrns Mipvopdyou ‘Adtuovotos was 
found at Chasani close* by. Although grave inscriptions are scattered 
all about Attica and in themselves are of little value for fixing the site 
of a deme, yet in connection with other evidence they have some weight. 
We may thus place the central point of Halimous at or near the modern 
farmstead of Chasani, where there are many ancient walls and foundations 
and which also has good water; Leake placed Halimous at this very 
spot.5 

It was one of the smallest Attic demes, for in 346 B.c. it had only 
some eighty citizens,* and belonged to the urban district of the Leontid 
tribe.?_ It was famous for its Thesmophoria,’ which were held by 
the Athenian women on the tenth day of this festival at the temple 
of Demeter at Cape Kolias. In spite of the arguments of Milch- 
hoefer,® who placed Kolias? at Treis Pyrgoi by Old Phaleron (marked 


2 See notes on ll. 20-22, p. 159. 2 LVII. 13 (ed. Dindorf), 

* Aves, 496; cf, Harpocration, Stephanus Byz., and Bekker, Anecd. Gr., s.v. 

“7. G., I. 1807; Milchhoefer, Ath. Mitt., XIII. (1888), p. 359. 

& Topography of Athens and the Demi, II. p. 53. 

* Haussoullier, La Vie Municipale, p. 44, note 3. 

7 Loeper, Ath. Mitt., XVII. (1892), p. 376 ff.; Milchhoefer, Ath. Mit#t., XVIII, (1893), 
Pp. 293 ff.; Kolbe, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 

* Schol, ad Aristoph., Thesmoph., 80. 

* Curtius-Kaupert, Karten von Attika, Text II., p. 1 ff., p. 29; .cf. Loeper, doc. cit., 
p. 378. 

# cf. Herodotus, VIII. 96 (cf. How and Wells ad Joc.); Plutarch, Solon, 8; Polyaenus, 
1,02; Hesychius, Stephanus Byz., s.v. and Bekker, Anecd. Gr., p. 275. 
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as Kolias on the map, Fig. 1), I would suggest that Hagios Kosmas is 
a more probable site. Treis Pyrgoi is only six hundred yards from the 
probable site of Phaleron, while Hagios Kosmas is some twenty-five 
stadia, which agrees better with Pausanias’ statement that it was 
twenty stadia from Phaleron. 

The inscription gives some interesting details about the adminis- 
tration of the deme,? which we will discuss more generally. The first 
point is that the demarch was elected and not chosen by lot as most 
modern scholars think. For we know that when a magistrate was 
chosen by lot, a deputy, the so-called ér:Aaxywv, was also chosen in case 
the former died within the year.‘ Since the demesmen in this case 
elected the deputy (lines 6 ff.}, EXouévay abrov trav Snpotdy, we may 
conclude that they also elected the demarch. 

Another important point is why the acting demarch Charisandros 
looked after the affairs of the deme imép rév Snudpyou, in the name of 
the demarch.6 When the demarch fell ill or died, a new one had to 
be elected; but for a deputy to be necessary, it seems that the magistrate 
would have to be absent on military service or else suspended for irregu- 
larities in the execution of his duties. We know that all Athenians had 
to serve in the army, but we can assume that magistrates during their 
year of office only served when the people went out ravdnyei. On the 
other hand, we know from Demosthenes ° that irregularities in the Deme 
Halimous were very common. Thus we may suppose that the demarch 
Ischyrias was alleged to have committed some irregularity and that, 
while the case was sub judice, he was suspended from office. 


L. 5. tév obci@v. A deme could own various kinds of property :— 
(x) Land let to tenants.’ 


at See P 

2 The best account is still that of Haussoullier, La Vie Municipale en Attique (Paris, 
1888), but cf. also Daremberg-Saglio and Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.; J. B. Edwards, The 
Demesman in Attic Life. 

3 ¢.g. Schoemann-Lipsius, Griech. Altert., 1.4, p. 390; Gilbert, Griechische Staats- 
alterthiimer, p. 204 ff.; Haussoullier, op. cit. p. 58, is right. 

* Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. dpyal; cf. Demosthenes, LVIII. 37. 

5 For éwép in this sense c/, Nachmanson, Ath. Mitt,, XXXIL. (1907), Pp. 70; Guenther, 
Indogerman. Forsch., XX., p. 157; Ziebarth, Aus d. gr. Schulwesen, p. 12. 

® LVIL. 7x. 


7 I7.G., 11. 1055 = Inser. Juvid. Grecg., p. 238. 
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(2) Land belonging to the eponymous hero or to any similar 
temenos, which could also be let.4_ Such land really 
belonged to the deme.? 

(3) Monies lent out at interest.? 


As for the meaning of ovcia, there seem to have been no special words 
in Greek, as in Latin, to distinguish the two kinds of property called in 
Roman Law dominium and possessio.4 Usually we find only the singular 
ovcia, but the plural here signifies all the different kinds of property 
owned by the deme. 

LI. 6-9. emipeds} (0)n tev obordy . . . Kal ras fepomduas.® This is an 
anacoluthon. 

L. 8. ieporotias. It is surprising to find here a word hitherto known 
only from very late authors such as Flavius Josephus,® Clement of Alex- 
andria,? Hesychius * and Porphyry.® Most of the larger demes had 
special {eporotoi, but Halimous apparently had not. 

L. 13. orepdvws ard revtaxociwv spaxuov. The fact that the value 
of the crown is mentioned dates the inscription in any case before 303-02 
B.C., in which year for the first time a crown xara rév vopor was given.l 

Ll. 18-20. dvaypdyat tov Sjuapyov. We know from various inscrip- 
tions that the demarch had to publish the decrees passed by the 
demesmen. , 

Ll. 20-21. els ra Kxowwd ypaypareta. It is generally supposed that 
the phrase 7d xowdr ypaypareioy refers to the archives of the phratria as 
opposed to the Ankapyixdy ypaupareiov, the archives of the deme.” 
This view seems to be based ona gloss ona passage of Isaeus #* by Harpo- 

17.G., I. 1059 (2); ef. Inser. Jurid. Grecg., pp. 236 ff., 250. 

* Demosthenes, LVII. 78. 3 1, G., Il. 570, 571, 572, 578. 

* Lipsius, Att. Recht, p. 674 (the works of Philippi and Willenbuecher there referred 
to say nothing about this question); for the terminology see J. H. v. Meurs, Rechtsgedingen 
over bepaalde goederen in oud-Helleense rechten, (Diss.) Utrecht, 1914, pp. 13 ff. 

5 The engraver wrote » by mistake instead of ©. 

© Ant, Jud., XIV. 10. 23. 7 Strom., IV. 22, 140, 

® sv. ® De Abstinentia, II. 18. 

© J. G., IL 495. See also K. E. W. Schmitthenner, De coronarum apud Athenienses 
honortbus (Berlin, 1891), p. 17 ff.; Larfeld, Handbuch, p. 810. 

41 of, I. G., IL. 573, 575, 579+ 

32 Haussoullier, op. cit. p. 12; Schoemann-Lipsius, I. p. 385; Gilbert, op. cit. p. 205; 
Toepfier, Hermes, XXX. pp. 391 ff.; I deal with the same subject in Mnemosyne, L. 
(1922), p. 87 ff. On the Ang. yp. see de Sanctis, ’Aréfs, p. 336, n. 1; Hiller v. Gaertringen, 
Sitz, Ahad, d, Wiss, Berlin, XX XVII. (1919), p. 668. 

33 VII, 16, 17. 
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cration, who says: xowov ypappareiov cal Ankiapyixov Td pev KoLvov 
ypappareioy éoriv eis & eveypddovto of dyopevor eis robs ppdropas Kal 
yevrnras, To Se AnErapytxoy els b eveypddovro oi eis tovs Srjpous € yypadouevot, 
ws Secxvvovew ddrou Te prropes xal “Ioaios év 7H mepi tod ’Amoddodapov 
KArjpou. 

The phrase xowdv ypaupareiov is here used to mean the archives of 
the phratores, and we also find the plural as well as the singular, and 
even ypaypateioy alone used in the same sense.t But Demosthenes’ 
interesting speech * mpos EvSovdlSnv, which gives us many important 
details about Attic deme life, shows that the phrase means more than 
merely the archives of the phratores. We there read (§ 30) that during 
the archonship of Euboulides’ father Antiphilos, ré Anfcapyxixov ypap- 
pareiov darddero, but the same fact is also referred to in the words (§ 74), 
&pn TO Kowov ypappateioy drodwdévar, and again (§ 77), dre pdvicay 7d 
ypapparetoyv. Because this list of citizens included everyone summoned 
to the assembly of the deme, the word ypappareia in § I1, dv xvpuos (sc. 
6 Sijapyos) Tay ypaupateiwv ef dv dvexddet rods Snudras, must refer to the 
deme lists. Aristotle says * that all persons on reaching their eighteenth 
year had to be enrolled on what is generally called rd Anfapyexov 
ypapparetov, and from Demosthenes’ speech just quoted we learn that 
these lists were also called xowad ypaypareia; they were written on 
separate tablets headed by the name of the archon eponymos, and there- 
fore the plural ypaypareia or more generally 7d xowwdov ypappareioy is 
used. According to Aristotle,‘ after the reform of the Attic Epheby in 
+ 338, the names of the epheboi were no longer written on AeAcvKapéva 
ypdppara, but eis or7Anv yadxiv, but I see no reason for dating this 
inscription before 338, as I think that the phrase coca ypappareia, has a 
wider meaning. For this we may also compare a passage of Isaeus,* where, 
unless we interpret 7d xowdv ypaupareioy as the archives of the deme, we 
miss the point of the speech. Thrasyllos was enrolled in the archives of 
the phratores during Apollodoros' lifetime, but in those of the deme only 


17. G., Il, 841b = Ditt. Syl? 921. ? LVII. (ed. Dindorf). 

3 Ath. Pol., XLII. 1; LILI. 4; cf. Harpocration, s. v. orparela ev rots dxuvipors, 

4 Ath. Pol., LIII., 4; Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Avistoteles uw. Athen, I., p. 194; A, 
Brenot, Recherches sur l Ephébie Altique. 


5 VII. x. 
® See Wyse ad loc.; Mueller, Untersuchungen 2. Gesch. d. alt, Buerger u, Eherechts, 


Pp. 757, is partly right, but the plural means the same as the singular. 
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after his death, which was illegal. As the speaker wishes to conceal this 
fact, he uses the term «xorvdy ypapparteiov, which may mean either kind 
of archives, but would suggest to the audience the archives of the deme 
in opposition to the dzrodecvivar to the curyyeveis. 

Wilhelm points out? that the phrase has still another meaning, 
and one which is most appropriate here—the building where the archives 
were kept. Sometimes not only the building where ypdupata were kept 
is so called, but also one where they were to be learnt, i. ¢. the school 
building, as Suidas tells us.* A slight difficulty is presented by the 
scholiast on Aristophanes,’ ra Anfiapyrxa ypaupareia rap’ adbrois (sc. 
trois Snudpyors) jv, but we may remark that it was not necessary for every 
deme to have a special building for archives, and also that the demarch 
might keep them in his own house, as is often done to this day by the 
mpoedpos THs KotvoTnros in a Greek village.‘ 

L. 22. order AUBiver. The use of e for me is first found in 387 
B.c.,° and is more general towards the end of the fourth century.® 

L. 23. é t@ Asovvoiw. Although it is possible that the deme 
Halimous had a small theatre of its own, as in the case of some of the 
smallest demes,’ it is more likely that, Halimous had only a small temple, 
or more probably temenos, of Dionysos, represented by the ruins found 
and shown in the plan (Fig. 2). Almost every Attic deme must have 
had some sanctuary of Dionysos where the so-called festival of the 
Avovicia Kar’ dypods or év dypois was celebrated. Of other sanctuaries 
of Halimous we know (1) a temple of Herakles® and (2) a temple 
of Demeter and Kore.” 

J. J. E. Honpivs. 


1 Beitrage, p. 254; cf. I. G., II. 6030, with Wilhelm’s restoration, ’E¢. ’Apx., 1905, 232, 
1061; Rev. Et. Gr., XV. p. 140, 2; Athenaeus, V. 210 f. (= XII. p. 527¢), where Poland 
(Gesch. Griech. Vereinswesens, p. 55) has misunderstood the meaning of ypappareia. 

2 su. ypapnmarcioy. 

3 Nubes, 37; ¢f. Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. Ajapyxos, and the scholiast on Aeschines, 
¢. Timarch., 18. 

« Mapa may here have the same force as dy xépios r&v ypayparelwy, Demosthenes, LVII, 
11 (see above). 

5 J. G., 11.4 29. 

® cf, Meisterhans, Grammatih,? p. 39. 

7 e.g. Kollytos, Demosthenes, De Corona, XVIII, 288, 180; Aeschines, c. Timarch., 157. 

§ cf. Nilsson, Studia de Dionysiis Aiticis, Lund, 1900, pp. 145 ff. 

* Demosthenes, LVII. 59, 77. 

1° Pausanias, I. 31. 1. 
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THE results of recent prehistoric excavations in Greece show that 
there is no evidence to support, still less to prove, the widespread assump- 
tion that the round hoop-roofed house is the original type from which 
all forms of human houses have been evolved.! The truth is that there 
is a greater variety of primitive house types than is usually supposed, 
and allowance must be made for the possibility that in course of develop- 
ment these exercise reciprocal influence on one another. 

Dr. Bulle * has pointed out that from the earliest times both rec- 
tangular and round huts and houses occur contemporaneously and that 
both forms are to be found to-day in use among primitive peoples. This 
is exactly what the archaeological evidence shows for Greece. Neither 
by stratification, nor by transitional forms does the Greek evidence 
support the view that in Greece the rectangular house developed from 
a raund hut like those of Orchomenos I. Dr. Mackenzie, to whose paper 
I would refer,* has collected most of the material for this question, and 
the case has also been clearly stated by Fimmen.§ 

In Greece neolithic houses have been found in Crete, Thessaly and 
at Orchomenos. In Crete, as stated by Dr. Mackenzie,* the known 
huts of the Neolithic and Early Minoan strata are rectangular, though 

+ This assumption underlies most of what has recently been written about primitive 
houses, cf. Prof, Fiechter's article Haus in Pauly-Wissowa, Itealencyclopaedie, or Prof. 
Pfuhl’s remarks, Ath. Mitt. 1905, pp. 331 ff., and also those of Montelius in Antikvarisk 
Tidskrift, xxi. pp. 1 ff., and Dr. Bulle in Orchomenos I. (Abhand, d. Muench, Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften, 1907), p. 36 ff. 

2 Op. cit. p. 3 f. 
3 See Fimmen, Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur, pp. 39 ff.; cf. Pfuhl'’s Vorgriechische und 
griechische Haustypen (Festgabe fiir H. Bliimner, Zurich, 1914), p. 190. 
4 B.S.A. xiv. pp. 343 ff. 5 Op. cit. pp. 39 fi. * L.c. pp. 358, 360, 408. 
M 
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in the Early Minoan Period both rectangular ossuaries and circular 
tholos tombs appear contemporaneously. In Thessaly we have the 
foundations of developed rectangular houses of crude brick in the First 
(Neolithic) Period. There is nothing in the material at present available 
to prove or hint that such houses originated in round huts, which very 
likely may have been coexistent with them.* : 

In neolithic Orchomenos we have the well-known round huts of 
crude brick. Among the excavated walls of this stratum there is one 
straight wall,* but no traces of walls which indicate a tendency towards 
an oval house or the horseshoe-shaped house of Orchomenos II. The 
round huts at Orchomenos, a definite and rather advanced type, are 
characterised by the pottery of the First Thessalian Period (A 38 and 
A 5y).5 They are also contemporaneous with the well-developed 
rectangular houses of Thessaly, which in the First Neolithic Period had 
already reached a stage of evolution with two or more rooms.® 

To sum up, the neolithic material shows that well-developed round 
huts and equally advanced rectangular houses were contemporaneous 
in Greece. 

In Central and Southern Greece (except Orchomenos) our knowledge 
begins with the settlements of the Early Helladic Period at the opening 
of the Bronze Age. At Orchomenos this village is the second stratum,’ 
where according to Bulle’s restorations of the plans we meet a new type, 
a horseshoe-shaped house with one curved and one straight end. No 
true oval houses or transitional forms from the round huts exist, as the 
Orchomenos plans show, and Bulle’s restorations of the plans are based 
on probabilities and not on certainties. This new type of house and 
the coincident appearance of a new kind of pottery (Early Helladic) 
and other circumstances ® seem to Dr. Bulle to indicate that the second 
stratum of Orchomenos was a new settlement after a short period of 
desertion. Neither from the stratification nor from the actual remains 

1 At Tsangli, Wace-Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 115; at Sesklo, ibid. p. 63 
(especially house No. 38); cf. also ibid. p. 217. 

2 In Crete the tholos tomb and perhaps the hut vases possibly prove this, see Fimmen, 
op. cit. p. 4x. For Thessaly see Wace-Thompson, op. cit. pp. 64, 74, 217. 

* Bulle, Orchomenos, I., p. 21, Pls. II, IV., V., VI., IX.-XL 

* Ibid. p. 25. 5 Wace-Thompson, op. cit. p. 194. 

® Ibid. p. 63, Sesklo. 


? Bulle, op. cit. pp. 25 #., Pls. IL, IV., V., XIV., XV. 
* Ibid. p. 34. * Ibid. p. 25. 
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of houses can an unbroken development be discerned. Early Helladic 
houses are known at Tiryns and have lately been found at Zygouries 
near Kleonai by the American School, where the foundations are all 
rectangular. In the Early Helladic stratum of Tiryns there are straight 
and curved walls and above them the walls of the great circular building.* 

Thus the Early Helladic material shows rectangular houses with 
evidence also for round or curved structures. It is to be noticed 
that in the whole of Greece only two really oval houses are so far 
known, that of Reni in Thessaly* and the well known house at 
Chamaizi in Crete. All the other so-called oval houses, of which the 
plans are clear, have, so far as I know, one straight side. Now the Reni 
and the Chamaizi houses both seem to belong to a later age than the 
horseshoe-shaped houses mentioned, or at best to the end of the period 
in which the Jatter fall. The Reni house belongs to the top stratum of 
a mound where Minyan ware has been found and the Chamaizi house is 
clearly Middle Minoan I. 

These considerations are of some interest in connexion with the 
Megaron type, the rectangular house of the heroic age, with a central 
hearth, a door at one end and an anfa porch with or without columns, 
The Megaron type occurs in Troy II. almost contemporaneously with 
the horseshoe houses of Orchomenos II., then in Thessaly, and later with 
a plan showing strong Minoan influence at Mycenae, Tiryns and else- 
where. It is of course a rather natural assumption that the Megaron 
should have developed from the round hut with its central hearth vid 
the oval and then the horseshoe-shaped houses. Italian hut vases 
might furnish transitional stages.’ I shall return later to the question 
whether the Greek horseshoe house has necessarily anything to do with 
the oval house. We must first observe the order in which horseshoe 
house, Megaron and oval house occur in the stratification of Greek sites. 
The round house of Tiryns is built over curved walls, and in Orchomenos 
the third stratum, which comes next above that of the horseshoe houses, 


1 J.H.S. 1921, p. 260. 

2 Karo, Fiihver d. d. Ruinen v, Tiryns, p. 7; cf. Fimmen, op. cit. p. 43, especially as 
regards the great circular building built above curved walls, ibid. pp. 40, 41. 

3 Wace-Thompson, op. cit. p. 132. * B.S.A, xiv. pp. 417 ff. 

5 Montelius, La civilisation primitive en Italie, ii, Pl. CXL.; Id. Die vorklassische 
Chronologie Italiens, Pls. XIX., XXVI. Cf. Professor M. P. Nilsson’s suggestions, Den 
stora folkvandringen i andra drtusendet f. Kr. in Ymer, xxxii. (1912), pp. 221 ff. 

M2 
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does not seem to have any Megaron.1 The main point for investigation 
is whether the position of the hearth and door in Greek and other oval 
houses proves that the oval house is a transitional stage between the 
round house and the rectangular louse with a central hearth, a door at 
one end and a columnar porch. If this were so a door at one end and 
a clearly marked central hearth should be also essential features of the 
oval house. In the Italian hut vases the door is really in this position 
at one end; but the Greek remains do not show the same arrangement. 
The door of the Chamaizi house is in one of the long sides. The walls of 
the Reni house have two gaps, one in one of the long sides and the other 
at one end. It is thus impossible to tell the exact position of the door; 
very probably it was in the long side. That this arrangement is by no 
means impossible in an oval house is clearly seen in the Nordic hut vases 
of the Bronze Age and in the foundations of an oval hut of the same date 
in Sweden. These monuments, in contrast to the Italian, show us the 
door in the long side of an oval house.* 

The pre-Mycenaean horseshoe houses, if indeed they have any 
connexion with the oval houses, give no evidence for the position of 
the door,? nor any background to the porch of the Megaron. The fixed 
central hearth of the Megaron seems to have no definite prototype in 
the known pre-Mycenaean oval or horseshoe houses.* 

It is also quite clear that the Greek evidence, neither by strati- 
fication nor by the construction of the houses, supports the view that the 
oval house and the horseshoe house represent a transitional type between 
the round hut and the rectangular house with a central hearth and a 
door in the middle of one end. The Italian material may suggest such 
an evolution, but this of course cannot claim any universal force, espec- 

i Bulle, op. cit. p. 57, Pls. IL, IIl., XX. 

2 A very interesting survey is given by Dr. B. Thordeman in Forhistoriska hustyper i 
Norden (Studier tillagnade Oscar Almgren, 1919, Rig, ii, iii. pp. 269 ff). A fine series of 
Swedish and German hut vases is given by Stephani, Der dlteste deutsche Wohnbau, 1, pp. 14 
fi.; cf. Schultz, Das Germanische Haus, pp. 58 ff. The oval Bronze Age foundations 
mentioned were found in 1906 by Professor O. Almgren at Boda (Upland, Sweden), Forn- 
vdnnen, vii. (1912) pp. 132 ff. The remains show that the walls were of wattle and daub; 
the door was on the long side facing south, They are the ruins of a house like the hut vase 
shown in Fig, 1a. For the late Iron Age oval house of Augerum (Pl. VI. 6) (Blekinge, 
Sweden), see below, p. 172. 

3 Cé. the Rachmani houses, Wace-Thompson, op. cit. pp. 39 ff., sec also Bulle, op. cit. 


pp. 34 ff. 
4 Cf, the Rachmani houses, Wace-Thompson, op. cit. pp. 37 ff. 
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ially since the Nordic evidence (see p. 168) shows us an oval house with 
a door in one side and a development towards a rectangular house with 
the door in the same position (Fig. 3). 

The two really oval houses and the rectangular huts of Orchomenos 
III. brought us as far as the Middle Helladic Period (= M. M.II.) and the 
mainland settlements with matt-painted and Minyan pottery. We may 
close our survey of the Greek evidence at this point, for we have con- 
sidered all the main prehistoric Greek house types, e¢. g., the rectangular 





Fic. 1.—HvutT Vases FROM (a) STORA HAMMAR (SKANE); (b) FAtLeE (SMALAND). 


and round neolithic huts, the horseshoe house, the Megaron and the real 
oval house. 

Dr. Fimmen assumes with great probability that the rectangular 
and the round hut are possibly independent primitive types. To him 
the oval house is an evolution of the round hut; the horseshoe-shaped 
house a mixed form between the rectangular and the round hut. We 
must begin with the fact that in Greece not only the rectangular and 
the round hut, but also the Megaron, the horseshoe house and the oval ° 
house all seem to be independent types with no definite signs of the 
derivation of one from another. This raises the more general question 
whether the usual assumption of a development in type from round to 
oval, from oval to rectangular huts can really claim universal force. 
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Must we postulate that the rectangular neolithic huts, the Megaron 
and so on are developed from round‘huts? The material of the hypo- 
thetical prototypes would naturally have been perishable, and of course 
we see nothing of this evolution going on in the developed huts of pre- 
historic Greece. But we may ask, Do the pre-Mycenaean houses give 
any proof for such a regular development, the successive stages of which, 
in spite of the advance in building technique, are represented by the 
different types described above? That at Orchomenos the horseshoe 
hut follows the round hut need not be more than an accident, as there 
is a clear break between Orchomenos I. and II., and we have rectangular 
houses in Orchomenos II. and in Thessaly and so on : but it is admittedly 
tempting to take this sequence of round and horseshoe hut as an apt 
illustration of this hypothetical development of house types. The real 
question is, however, whether the assumption with its general claims 
can be upheld; and this, as Dr. Fimmen and others state, does not seem 
to be the case. A general law of development from a round to a square 
hut can by no means be proved, and, as far as I can see, it is wholly 
unnecessary to assume it. 

In order to formulate an answer to this general question, it might 
be useful to examine the results of recent research into the origins of 
obviously primitive types in perishable material and the light thus 
thrown on simple and natural attempts to construct a more or less tem- 
porary hut. The next step will be to see how far these primitive huts 
tend to evolve into a more permanent house. The following considera- 
tions are offered as a contribution to the elucidation of this problem 
and to point out two proved lines of development. 

Dr. Mackenzie} has drawn attention to the ‘Nordic House’ of a 
Megaron type, with central hearth and a door and porch at one end, 
built like a log cabin with horizontal timbers. We will summarise 
recent researches about this ‘Nordic Megaron’ and try to ascertain 
its position in the-history of Swedish house-building.* In considering 
the Nordic House we should first look at the fine series of Swedish and 
‘ German hut vases published by Stephani.? In regard to countries with 
a northern or central European climate we should recall Tacitus’ remarks 
on the dwellings of the Germani.‘ He mentions developed houses, in 


+ B.S.A, xiv. pp. 398 ff. ? See Thordeman’s survey mentioned above, p. 164, note. 
+ See above, p. 164, note. * Germania, 16, 
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addition to subterranei specus, which were the suffugium hiemis. This 
gives us an idea of primitive conditions of life before the Nordic peoples 
had learnt to build solid timber houses. They used both caves or rough 
underground winter shelters and simple structures such as tents, wattle 
huts, huts with walls of vertical staves or similar more or less temporary 
dwellings.4 It is interesting to compare with Tacitus’ remarks the 
observations of a Finnish explorer,* in the nineteenth century, about 
certain tribes of western Siberia who had not yet learnt to build timber 
houses of the Russian type. Their permanent dwellings were covered 
with earth, but at the same time they used tents made of bark as 





Fic. 2.—Curvep ScREEN FROM NORTH-EASTERN Russia. 


well as temporary structures of logs (compare the rectangular screens 
mentioned below). 

‘The first Swedish evidence for dwellings other than subterranean 
consists of curved foundations of neolithic date, especially round huts— 
a type which all accept as primary. This may have originated in a 
primitive tent which was developed by being translated into a more 
solid material, or in a single screen against rain and wind, which by the 
addition of others gradually evolved into a complete hut (Fig. 2). Up 
to the present we have no evidence for rectangular huts in the Neolithic 
Agein Sweden. Dr. S. Lindquist has excavated remains of a neolithic site 


1 Compare the rectangular and round huts of the Marcomanni on the column of 
M. Aurelius at Rome, where buildings with vertical staves are well illustrated. 
2 Castrén; see Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, ix. (1909) p. 60. 
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in Aloppe (Upland, Sweden), where he found round huts of wattle and 
daub strengthened by almost vertical posts. The roof did not bond 
with the wall and the hearth was not in the centre, but on one side 
towards the door. The hut vase shown in Fig. 1d gives us an idea of 
the appearance of such a hut. 

Next in the Bronze Age (1900-500 B.c.) come oval houses with a 
door in one long side (see p. 165), which are well illustrated by Fig. 1a 
and German hut vases (Fig. 3). Thus in the Nordic Bronze Age there was 
really, according to the evidence of the hut vases, a development from 
an oval to a rectangular house (compare the Koenigsaue hut vase, Fig. 3b). 
The position of the door in one long side and other features, which are 


LOHAN 





a b 
Fic. 3.—Hur Vasrs rrom (a) Luccenporr; (b) KoEnicSave. 

common to both types, seem to indicate some connexion between them. 
They, however, may have been influenced by developed rectangular 
huts, for there may have been more or less primitive rectangular struc- 
tures (like those mentioned below, p. 170) in the Nordic districts, though, 
as they were of perishable materials, no trace of any such has yet been 
found. Further, as far north as Bavaria (Schussenried), for instance, 
we have excellent examples of developed rectangular neolithic huts 
(Fig. 4), with walls of vertical staves. Thus, although it seems probable 
that rectangular buildings exercised some influence, yet in spite of this 
the Nordic hut vases really show a true series with clear connexions, 
just like the Italian hut vases, the types of which are otherwise quite 
different : so this Nordic series may serve to show that, in one case at 

1 Fornvdnnen, 1916, pp. 194 ff. 
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least, the round hut really did develop through an oval into a 
rectangular house. 

I refer to these, the oldest known Nordic houses, partly because I 
wish to point out an interesting development of the round hut, but 
mainly for the sake of the ‘ Nordic House’ which interested Dr. Mac- 
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Fic. 4.—StToneé Ace Hut at ScHUSSENRIED: (a) RECONSTRUCTION; 
(6) FounDATIONs. 


kenzie. This Nordic timber-built Megaron in Sweden only occurs in 
the later Iron Age. In East Germany it appears in the late Bronze 


1 Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, vi. (1906) pp. 74 ff. In pent roof structures where 
the roof has no gables and rises directly from the foundations or low walls, variations 
between round huts, rectangular huts, and rectangular huts with curved corners are quite 
natural. Cf. Pl. VI. 3, and the interesting suggestions of Dr. Aberg, Manmnus, xiii. p. I11. 

* Dr, Mackenzie's suggestions about the early date of the Nordic Megaron and sub- 
sequent conclusions are incorrect, B.S.4. xiv. pp. 349 fi. Very possibly simple rectangular 
wooden huts may have existed in Sweden from the earliest times contemporaneously with 
subterranean winter dwellings and round or oval houses which are clearly a highly developed 
type. But these hypothetical prototypes may have been the natural outcome of what 
nature and material required—all traces of developed rectangular house types are wanting 
in the Nordic evidence. Graves, as correctly pointed out by Pfuhl, 4th. Mitt. 1905, 
P. 335. cannot be supposed to prove the existence of early rectangular Nordic buildings 
of an imported type, and there is certainly no connexion at all with the Iron Age when 
the ‘ Nordic House’ is first found in Sweden. 
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Age (Buch, Brandenburg) as a primitive ‘log cabin’ (Pl. VI. 1). In 
Sweden it occurs as a typical ‘log cabin’ house, and its developed form 
was probably influenced by analogous habitations in the pine districts 
of East and Central Europe.* To sum up, the present evidence does not 
allow us to trace the ancestry of the Nordic house of a Megaron type 
back into the Swedish Bronze Age. So far as we yet know, it was not 
a house type which had undergone successive improvements derived 
from practical experience over a long period of years, although it must 
be admitted that rectangular structures with a pent roof placed directly 
on the foundations * (Walmdach) or primitive rectangular huts of tree 
trunks (like those mentioned below) may have existed in Sweden as well 
as in other forest countries from the earliest times. 

It is impossible to-day to attempt to fix the exact time when the 
Nordic ‘ log cabin ’ Megaron grew into the hall of the Swedish Iron Age.* 
The Iron Age began in Sweden about 500 B.c. and shows, to judge by 
the tools and weapons, a very remarkable decline. In the time of Tacitus 
there was a powerful and wealthy kingdom in Svealand.’ In the Roman 
Tron Age (from about I A.D. onwards) there occurs a new type of house, 
the so-called Hjaltegrafvar, Tombs of Heroes (Pl. VI. 3), large rectangular 
halls, the plans of which are to be traced in their thick stone foundations, 
sometimes with slightly curved corners, sometimes with a porch like a 
Megaron.* As pointed out by Montelius and Dr. Aberg, some of these 
houses, especially those with curved corners, must have had a pent roof 
(Walmdach) rising directly from the stone foundations.? In some cases 
the presence of fragments of carbonised timber shows that they had some 
kind of walls built of logs.§ In this series representing the evolution of 
the Nordic house in the Iron Age the Megaron of the Viking Age in 
Sweden falls into place as a developed house type with an easily 
recognisable ancestry. These log cabin constructions (with walls of 


1 Thordeman, op. cit. p. 275; Schultz, Das germanische Haus, p. 104. 

* See Dr, S. Erixon’s excellent monograph on the ‘ Nordic House,’ Fataburen, 1917, 
pp. 45 especially p. 149; cf. Sirelius, Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, ix. (1909) 
pp. 63 fi. 

* See above, p. 169, note I. P 

‘ Cf. Thordeman, op, cit. pp. 273 ff.; Aberg, Mannus, xiii. p. 114. 

* Germania, 44. 

* Kungl, Vitterhetsahademiens Mdnadsblad, 1886, p. 146, 1888, pp. 50, 109, 129. 

' Archiv. f. Anthropologie, xxiii. (1895) pp. 455 ff.; Mannus, xiii. pp. 104 ff. 

* Montelius, op. cit. p, 455; Thordeman, of. cit. pp. 274 ff. 
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horizontal baulks) which are related to the Bronze Age house at Buch, 
in large tracts of the country take the place of huts with walls of vertical 
staves and other older and primitive structures. With the appearance 
of these well-built log cabin houses the dualism referred to by Tacitus, 





Fic. 5.—Swepish Loc Canin, CENTRAL-HEARTH House. (a) Exterior (x) AT 
SUMMER VILLAGE IN SARNA; (b) INTERIOR AT ALFDALEN (DALECARLIA). 


that is to say the need for summer houses and winter subterranean 
dwellings, obviously vanished. The foundations of an interesting house 
with a central hearth have been excavated by Professor Almgren in 
Upland (Sweden) (PLVI.5).1. The post-holes against the south wall clearly 
formed part of a sort of throne and this Iron Age house, taken as a whole, 
presents a curious analogy to the Bronze Age Megaron of Tiryns with 

1 Uplands Fornminnes forenings tidskrift, vi. (1910-12) p. 343; Thordeman, op. cit. 
P- 277+ 
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its throne and hearth surrounded by four columns. This Nordic Megaron 
still survives to-day, as mentioned by Dr. Mackenzie, in some summer 
villages of North Sweden (Dalecarlia) (Fig. 5 ; Pl. VI. 2), where there exist 
simple timber huts of a log cabin type with all the main characteristics 
of the Megaron—a central hearth, a door and porch at one end and a 
gable roof. Here we must consider the interesting house at Augerum 
(Blekinge, Sweden) (Pl. VI. 6). Thecolumns in front of it and the central 
hearth, immediately call to mind the Megaron type and some hut vases 
of the Italian Bronze Age. At first sight it might seem to be a tran- 
sitional form between the round house and the Megaron type, but the 
Augerum house dates from the very end of the Viking Age, that is to 
say, a mediaeval period when the Megaron type was in vogue in Sweden. 
It is thus more likely to have been influenced by the Megaron type than 
to have exerted influence on it. On the one hand it is in clear contrast 
to the continuous development shown by the series of Nordic oval houses 
of the Bronze Age with the door in one long side. On the other hand, 
the Nordic Megaron appears in Germany in the Late Bronze Age as a 
log cabin house, and as such it first occurs in Sweden in the Iron Age. 
Although it is tempting to compare it with the Italian hut vases, which 
are some 2000 years older, it must be remembered that the Augerum 
house, as reconstructed, represents a quite unparalleled Iron Age type 
and has no kinship either with the oval houses of the Swedish Bronze 
Age or with the rectangular houses of the Iron Age. As just suggested 
in its details, it is most probably influenced by the ordinary contem- 
poraneous house type, the Nordic Megaron. 

According to the present evidence from Scandinavia the early history 
of the Nordic House is clear: it appears as a developed log cabin house 
in the Later Iron Age in strong contrast to the oval houses of the Bronze 
Age with their walls of wattle or vertical staves. 

Our next task then is to inquire into the possible origin of this 
rectangular Nordic house with a central hearth, which was typical of 
the Viking Age and is typical of modern Swedish summer villages, and 
at the same time recalls the Mycenaean Megaron, the Buch house of the 
Late Bronze Age in Germany and perhaps, too, the Doric temple.* But 

1 Cf, Thordeman, op. cil. p. 277. 

* Holland, A.J.A. 1920, pp. 323 ff.; Rodenwaldt, Jahrb. 1919, p. 95, note 2, ‘ Der 


archaisch-griechische Tempel ist ein junges Reis aus demselben Stamm aus dem ein halber 
Jahrtausend friiher das mykenische Megaron abzweigte.’ 
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before finally leaving the subject of houses with curved walls, it is necessary 
to consider the question of the horseshoe-shaped houses. 

Dr. Fimmen assumes? that the Greek horseshoe-shaped house is a 
combination of the rectangular and the round house types, which coexisted 
in Greece from neolithic times—a perfectly possible view. But the 
horseshoe-shaped house may also have originated in the neolithic horse- 
shoe-shaped huts which are obviously a primary type. This primary 
hut type is very often overlooked, but is clearly an independent and 
primitive form of house. The best examples so far known are four neo- 
lithic huts at Klein Meinsdorf in Schleswig-Holstein.? As shown in 
Pl. VI. 4, the foundations are horseshoe-shaped with one side open. On 
this side in front of the house was the main fireplace. The whole arrange- 
ment was consequently that of a cave-like screen reflecting the warmth 
from the fire in front of it and protecting the dwellers from wind and 
rain. The roof in all probability was a pent roof, and the stone founda- 
tions, which are seen in the unpaved huts A, C, D, may have been for 
supporting posts. In a house like this, as in the rectangular screens to 
be described below, the first care must have been to find a means of 
protecting the fire from wind and rain, especially in any weather which 
would drive the smoke into the hut. By the development of a simple 
‘ Firescreen’’ with the object of protecting the hearth from weather, a 
primitive horseshoe hut could be evolved similar in principle to those of 
Orchomenos II., if the latter are correctly restored. It is also by no 
means a priori certain that the Greek horseshoe house, which occurs 
quite independently in the Early Bronze Age in Orchomenos II., has any 
relationship to the round and rectangular huts or to the later true oval 
houses of Greece. It may be equally due to an intrusion by folk who 
had used and improved neolithic huts like those of Klein Meinsdorf. It 
is obvious that a genuine oval house can be produced by an elongation 
of the round hut, or by a duplication of horseshoe huts, one being placed 
on each side of the fire on the same principle as the rectangular screens 
(Fig. 13a, b). The presence of the door in one long side of the Nordic oval 
houses readily suggests this. 

The horseshoe-shaped ‘ Firescreen’ of neolithic times, however, 

1 Op. cit. p. 44. 


2 Mitt. d. anthrop. Vereins in Schleswig-Holstein, xviii. (1907) pp. 3 ff.; Thordeman, 
op. cit. p. 270; Schultz, op. cit. p. 77. 
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Fic. 6.—Scrrens FROM (a) Fincann; (b) Western SIBERIA. 





Fics, 7, 8.—ScREENS FROM WESTERN SIBERIA (7); NorTH-Easrern Russta (8). 
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Fic. 11.——-SCREEN IN ALFDALEN (DALECARLIA). 
(From an 28th Century Drawing.) 





Fic. 12.—Two Timprr SCREENS JOINED, KaRELta. 
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Fic. 13.—a, b. Screens Jomvgep, WESTERN SIBERIA. 
¢. SCREEN AND ‘FIRESCREEN,’ NORTH-EASTERN RUSSIA. 
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calls to mind the many types of Finnish and Russian rectangular screens 
and their combinations, which have been carefully studied by Dr. U. T. 
Sirelius.1_ Such ‘Firescreens’ and huts are to-day renewed and retained 
for temporary habitation as a natural consequence of what life in the 
woods and the available material suggest and require, and may have 
suggested at any period of primitive life in the woods of Europe. A 
study of these primitive structures is of importance because they show 





Fic. 14.—a. SCREEN WITH Roor over Fire, WESTERN SIBERIA; 
b. Timper ScREEN WitH ‘FIRESCREEN,’ KARELIA. 


how rectangular huts with a central hearth and a central door at one end 
—to say nothing of other types of rectangular huts—can arise and have 
actually arisen from primitive rectangular screens without any connexion 
with tents or curved walls. 

Dr. Sirelius surveys at length the more or less temporary dwellings 
of hunters and peasants in Finland and the regions adjoining it on the 

1 Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, viii. (1908) pp. 8 ff., ix. (1909) pp. 17 ff., xi. (r9rz), 
pp. 23 ff. Compare the same author's monumental work, Suomen kansanomaista kultuuria, 


ii. pp. 141 ff. 
N 
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east. The following is a summary of his principal points. Fig. 7 shows 
a birch bark screen at a fishing station near Vas-Jugan in Western 
Siberia. It reflects the fire in front of it and is of a very usual and natural 
type, the structure of which is further explained by Figs. 6a and 8. In 
a dwelling like this the occupants sleep with their feet against the fire 





Fics, 15, 16.—TimBer Huts 1n WESTERN SIBERIA. 


and their heads against the screen. The next stage is the formation of 
a real, though low, back wall (Fig. 6b). To avoid draughts from right 
and left and to retain the heat the screen is often completed by side 
walls (Figs. 6b, 9, 10). The last three examples illustrate timber 
screens which, though more or less primitive in construction, are materially 
of a less temporary character. Such screens will be found in many 
districts of Northern Europe. The peasants of Northern Sweden, for 
instance, use them to-day at harvest time in far outlying fields, and 
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their modern screens can be illustrated, albeit schematically, by a Swedish 
drawing of the eighteenth century (Fig. rz).* 

As every one knows who has passed a night in such a dwelling, there 
are two main problems: first to obtain sufficient room, and secondly to 
get rid of the smoke, if the wind blows towards the screen. Dr. Sirelius 
points out different solutions adopted by different eastern tribes. The 
two main solutions are: (A) two screens can be put up with the fire between 





Fic. 17.—R1oGe anbD Roor PoLes oF THE Hut on Pt. VI. 2. 


them (Figs. 12, 13a, 6); or (B) a straight wall is built up behind the fire 
(Fig. 3c). 

As a result of repeated attempts to protect the fire from rain, for 
example by a projecting roof as seen in the simple screen, Fig. 14a, these 
shelters tend to grow together round the fire and form primitive rectan- 


1 The novelist K. E. Forslund has collected much modern Swedish material in his 
description of the parishes and towns of Dalecarlia, Wed Daldiven fran kdllorna till havet, 
i. p. It, ii. pp. 14, 102. These timber screens in connexion with the more elementary 
birch bark screens are to be compared with the primitive tents of the Lapps and their 
rectangular tent-like timber huts with pyramidal roofs mentioned by Montelius, 4 ntikvarisk 
tidskrift, xxi. 1, p. 86. 

N2 
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gular huts (Fig. 145). This natural tendency can be observed in screens of 
more perishable material, such as birch bark, as well as in the more durable 
structures of timber. To begin with type B, the evolution is clearly 
illustrated by the log huts of Figs. 15, 16. From the screen and the 
straight wall is evolved a rectangular hut with an eccentric door and a 
hearth by the higher (or straight) wall (on the right in Figs. 145, 15, 16). 
From type A (see especially Fig. 12) is developed a rectangular hut 
with a central hearth, a door at one end under the peak of the gable and 
a roof sloping from the centre to either side—in short, with all the supposed 
characteristics of a Megaron in embryo. It is characteristic of type A 
that the two inclines of the roof do not join at the ridge. They are 
carried up by the poles of the two original screens (Figs. 12, 134) and leave 
in the ridge an irregular interspace of varying width for the smoke. 
Roofs of this kind often occur in the ‘ Nordic House’ of Swedish summer 
villages mentioned above (Fig. 17). A later development is that a definite 
opening for the smoke is made and the two inclines of the roof close 
together in a ridge.* Finally we should note that Dr. Sirelius’ many 
examples are drawn from the dwellings of unsophisticated folk in remote 
districts living under primitive conditions. Very perishable materials 
are used in building both types A and B. Some of the shelters are from 
districts where timber houses were not known in the nineteenth century, 
where temporary dwellings such as tents and screens were used in summer 
and earth-covered huts in the winter.2 These circumstances, as well 
as the raison d’étve and the construction of the screens, show that the 
genesis of any such huts may occur in: any age. It must be admitted 
that there may have been accidental developments more or less analogous 
to the two here described, and that such house types may also have been 
evolved from totally different rectangular prototypes (Fig. 18). 


1 For the conjunction of the different parts (see Figs. 12, 13b) compare the various stages 
of development by which two huts are ultimately united as seen in Fig. sa; cf. 
Fataburen, 1917, pp. 165 ff. and Forslund, op. cit. ii. pp. 67, 8r. 

* In discussing the beginning of a possible evolution to a rectangular hut the modern 
Swedish material has been deliberately avoided and Fig. 17 is given only as an illustration 
of a roof type without claiming anything about its origin. The whole question in Sweden 
is rather complicated, because of the highly developed Iron Age Megaron, which already 


occurs in the Viking Age and is capable of cither improvement or degeneration. Further _ 


research is necessary, cf. Erixon, op. cit, pp. 185, 189. The material used by Dr. Sirelius 
is quite different. 
3 Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, ix. (1909) pp. 59 ft. 
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The evidence quoted suffices: it shows clearly how elementary 
rectangular huts with either a central hearth or a hearth against one 
wall, with either an eccentric door or a door at one end under the peak 
of the gable, can arise from straight screens and subsequent attempts 
to protect the fire in front of or between the screens. It is quite clear 
that wherever hunters or other wanderers use branches or birch bark to 
shelter their temporary resting-place by a fire, screens of this type can 
have been constructed (and will always be constructed) as well as curved 
screens or a tent. 

It is obvious that varying types arise according to the varying 
conditions of life and the material available. Each house type then, as 
it improves in construction and plan, will influence other types in other 





Fic. 18.—RECTANGULAR SCREEN, KARELIA. 


regions or even similar types which are in a lower stage of development 
or evolving independently. 

The development of type A (Fig. 12) is of special interest in con- 
nection with the Megaron. It cannot of course be demonstrated, but it 
is clearly possible that primary structures of this kind can indeed be the 
ancestors of the similar rectangular houses with a central hearth and a 
door in the middle of one end under the peak of the gable, which we find 
in the Megara of Troy, Tiryns and Mycenae, in the late Bronze Age houses 
at Buch (Pl. VI. 1), in the Homeric house, in a modified form in the Greek 
temple, in the Nordic halls of the Iron Age and the Scandinavian summer 
houses of to-day. They can all be similar or kindred developments of 
the same elementary dwellings of the European forests. 

In discussing origins we have so far omitted to refer to the type shown 
in Pl. VI. 2, Figs. 5, 19, modern Swedish summer houses of a Megaron type 
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with a porch formed by antae on either side of the door. Dr. Erixon, 
who has written a monograph on the Nordic peasant house,? points out 
that in a house built log cabin fashion with horizontal timbers an anta 
porch comes into being automatically. The projecting ends, even if 
irregular, of the logs of the long walls, which as technical methods improve 
are interlocked with the logs of the short walls, form natural antae as 
seen in Fig. 19 and carry the roof which protects the door. Dr. Erixon 
thus suggests * that the ‘Anta House,’ the Megaron, is in origin a ‘ log 
cabin’ house. Simple log cabins are known in neolithic times in Switzer- 
land (cf. Fig. 18),4and a more developed type in the Italian ¢erramare about 





Fic. 19.—Swepish Centrat-Heartu, Loc Canin House, 
ALFDALEN (DALECARLIA). 


1500 B.C.,° while in the Late Bronze Age we have the Buch houses. The 
construction was somewhat like that seen in Figs.9,10. The timbers were 
fastened to the vertical posts with wattles * and the ends of the beams 
formed a developed cross. Now, on the other hand, the Megara of Troy IT. 
are (as far as we know) the oldest yet discovered, civca 2000 B.c. Thus it 
may not be impossible, as Dr. Erixon suggests, that the Trojan Megara, 
though older than the earliest known developed structures of timber 

2 Fataburen, 1917. 

* The projecting gable, the object of which is quite clear, is often carried only by posts, 
as in the house mentioned by Dr. Mackenzie, B.S.A. xiv. p. 402, Fig. 17; cf. Fataburen, 
1917, pp. 172, 180. 

5 Op. cit. p. 151. ‘ Sirelius, Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, ix. (1909) p. 63. 

5 Montelius, Civilisation primitive en Italie, i. Pls. XII. 3: XIII. 1. 

* Thordeman, op, cit. p. 275; Schultz, Das germanische Haus, p. 104. 
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and built of other materials, are descended from the log cabin type of 
house. Timber Megara of course arose in the pine forests.of Europe, 
where ‘the climate and the materials to hand favoured such a develop- 
ment from more primitive-elements. Eastern Europe in general, and 
Russia in particular, are par excellence the natural home of timber struc- 
tures, as in the days of the wooden city of Gelonos, where, according to 
Herodotus,! city walls, Greek temples and houses were all of timber. 
This is the converse—a translation of stone buildings into wooden—of 
what we have just suggested about the Megaron: which is a log cabin 
house from the pine forests of Europe reproduced, according to the 
available material under the influences of different stages of civilisation, 
as a pre-Mycenaean or Mycenaean house in rubble, or as a Greek temple 
in stone. On the other hand, the Nordic Megaron of the Viking Age 
represents, many hundred years later, another offspring of the same 
timber structures, such as would grow up naturally anywhere in the 
European forests. The Buch houses may represent one example that has 
survived out of a large number, while the rectangular screens form the 
raw material that exists almost anywhere, but in some districts develops 
according to special circumstances. This is only a suggestion, but one 
which is in keeping with what nature herself suggests, and will probably 
always suggest in the districts where we find at very different periods 
and stages of civilisation a rectangular house with a central hearth. 
Finally, we may sum up the results of our examination of the Greek 
and Nordic evidence as follows. The former shows that from neolithic 
times rectangular and curved structures were in use contemporaneously, 
but with no transitional forms to indicate any development from round 
to rectangular huts. Such a development seems indeed to be shown by 
the Nordic hut vases, though they were probably influenced by rectangular 
huts which existed in Europe in neolithic times. But to assume that 
such a development is constant is quite out of place. The evidence of 
primitive European dwellings shows, beside round tents or huts and 
pent roof structures, horseshoe screens with a fire in front of them (Klein 
Meinsdorf), and rectangular screens with their various possibilities of 
development centring on the fire. Anywhere in Europe climate and 
material can thus suggest a beginning which leads to a round hut, a 


2 iv. 108. 
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horseshoe-shaped hut or a rectangular hut with a central (or eccentric) 
hearth and door at one end. Neither a central hearth in a rectangular 
hut nor a door at one end under the peak of the gable proves that such 
a type of house is derived from a round hut. A rectangular house with 
a central hearth can be just as elementary as a round or horse-shoe- 
shaped neolithic hut, and of entirely independent origin. 

C. A. BoETuius. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MYCENAE. 


(Pirates VII.—XIV.) 


§ I—THE CAMPAIGN OF 1920 


As Sir Arthur Evans had suggested that in view of the great 
discoveries in Crete, which have thrown entirely new light on the origin 
and development of the Mycenaean civilisation, it was desirable that 
supplementary excavations should be undertaken at Mycenae in the 
hope of being able to solve some of the problems connected with the 
Grave Circle, the Treasury of Atreus and other monuments, the British 
School applied to the Greek Ministry of Public Instruction for a permit.4 
The permission was readily granted, as Professor Tsountas most cour- 
teously and generously gave up his rights on the site for the time being 
in favour of the British School. The excavation began on April 23rd, 
1920, and lasted till July gth, but the number of men employed never 
rose above twenty-five. The headquarters of the party were at the 
‘Fair Helen Hotel,’ which was found as usual clean and comfortable, 
while its proprietor, Demetrios Ntases, himself a veteran digger, gave 
us much sage advice. A house was also rented to serve as a temporary 
museum and store-room. 

The Director was in charge throughout, and had as his colleague in 
directing the work Dr. C. W. Blegen, Assistant-Director of the American 
School. Other members of the School who took part were, Mr. Casson, 
Mr. Collingham, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Tierney and Mr. Hutton. Mr. R. S. 


4 The four sections here published are the first instalment of the definite account 
of the School’s excavations at Mycenac. Subsequent sections will appear in future volumes 
of the Annual. The drawings used to illustrate the present report are by M, E. Gilliéron fils, 
Miss Phyllis Emmerson (Mrs. A. W. Gomme), and Mr. P. de Jong. 
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Cole, who is an old friend of the School, most kindly devoted ten days 
of his time to the survey, and so greatly increased our obligations towards 
him: he was helped by Mr. Collingham. Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Gomme 
came for the latter part of the campaign and rendered important aid. 
Mr. Gomme assisted generally and was in charge of the palace, while 
Mrs. Gomme executed a valuable series of water-colour and black-and- 
white drawings of the principal finds. The photography was undertaken 
by Dr. Blegen and the Director, who also, in order to save expense, 
carried out jointly the duties of foreman. The Greek Archaeological 
Service sent a mender to clean and put together the pottery and other 
objects found; and Professor Orlandos himself came with a skilled 
mason to lift and replace the threshold blocks of the Treasury of Atreus. 
Dr. Kourouniotes, Chief of the Archaeological Department, and Mr. 
Philadelphefs, Ephor of Antiquities for Argolis, both visited the excava- 
tions twice. Georgios Alexopoulos, the energetic and efficient guardian 
of antiquities at Mycenae, was constantly at hand to help in every 
possible way. The Copais Company also most kindly made for us 
photographic copies of working plans of the site. 

The sum originally voted by the Committee of the School would 
have been insufficient for such an extended campaign, in spite of con- 
tributions from the Cambridge and Oxford Craven Funds and from many 
friends of the School in Athens and in England, but fortunately the 
American School were enabled through the generosity of Mr. R. B. 
Seager to co-operate most effectually. It is not too much to say that 
but for Dr. Blegen’s assistance the campaign could not possibly have 
been carried out so smoothly. Besides, the American School lent various 
instruments, such as a theodolite, camera and photographic supplies 
lacking from the British equipment. The cordial co-operation of the 
two schools in their first post-war excavation is the best possible illustra- 
tion of the relations existing between them and a happy augury for 
the future. 

We had many visitors, including Sir Arthur and Lady Crosfield, 
who made a generous contribution to the excavation fund; and in June 
we had the great pleasure of a short visit from Mrs. Schliemann, who 
has since most kindly lent us her husband’s original notebook of his 
excavations, which contains much valuable unpublished information. 
We are particularly indebted to Dr. Karo for his unselfish loan of the 
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proofs of his still unpublished article on the Grave Circle, together with 
his plans, which were most helpful and suggestive. 

The workmen, who came from Mycenae (Charvati) and the neigh- 
bouring villages of Priphtani and Phychtia, though mostly new to such 
work, were on the whole willing and intelligent. Wages were, of course, 
thrice what they were before the war, but our principal trouble at first 
was not the cost of labour, but the difficulty of obtaining it, owing to 
the harvest and tobacco planting. How far the combined efforts of our 
workmen and ourselves have solved some of the problems before us it 
is for the archaeological world to judge, but we believe that, following 
in the footsteps of Schliemann and Tsountas, we have gleaned some 
new information about the history of Mycenae and its monuments, 
which will be useful to all students of Greek history, archaeology and art. 

In addition to those already referred to by name, we wish to thank 
all the other many friends who helped us, and honourable mention must 
also be made of Kotsevina, the watch-dog at the Lion Gate. 

A. J. B. WAcE. 


§ II.—Tue CAMPAIGN OF Ig2I. 


The Greek Ministry of Public Instruction readily renewed our permit, 
and as usual gave us every facility they could. Mr. Theophaneides was 
specially sent to act as Government representative during the excavations, 
which were also visited by Dr. Keramopoullos, Ephor for Argolis, and 
after the close of the work Mr. Balanos came to inspect the walls and 
tholos tombs and consult with the Director about the measures necessary 
to repair and conserve them. Other visitors included Dr. Chatzidakis 
of Candia and Professor Kurt Mueller. 

The actual excavation began on May 22nd, though Miss Lamb and 
Miss Herford arrived two days before and occupied themselves in arranging 
the workroom and other preparations. The number of men employed 
was at first twenty-five, and gradually rose to forty-seven, and then 
diminished again by degrees to six, when work ended on July 27th. 
The headquarters of the party were in the Metrovgenes house, which 
proved convenient and comfortable, while accommodation for the lady 
members was retained at the ‘ Fair Helen Hotel.’ As before, two rooms 
were rented to serve as store and work rooms in the house of Aristoteles 
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Tsitsekos, the new guardian of antiquities, who helped us all he could. 
The Director was in charge throughout, and had as his colleague in 
directing the work Dr. C. W. Blegen, Assistant-Director of the American 
School, who unfortunately was obliged to leave before the excavations 
ended, In addition to Miss Lamb, who had charge of the palace, and 
Miss Herford, one other student of the School took an active part, Dr. 
Boethius, who was in charge of the tombs. Mr. L. Holland, architect 
of the American School, gave most valuable assistance and prepared an 
entirely new plan of the palace. Mr. P. de Jong, former student of 
the British School at Rome, rendered very important service in com- 
pleting the plan of the Grave Circle area begun by Mr. Cole, and in 
making a fine series of drawings of the frescoes and vases. The pho- 
tography was undertaken by the Director and Dr. Boethius. In Georgios 
Alexopoulos we had an efficient foreman, who, although new to 
archaeological excavation, performed his duties to our satisfaction. 

The Committee of the School were unable to vote any credit from 
its general funds towards the excavations, but thanks to the generosity 
of Cambridge University, Oxford University, Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos, 
Mr. R. B. Seager, Mr. and Mrs. Lamb, and several other friends, sufficient 
funds were placed at our disposal to enable the work to be carried through. 
The material help given by the American School must also not be 
forgotten. 

As before, our workmen were drawn from Mycenae (Charvati), 
and the neighbouring villages of Priphtani and Phychtia, and a large 
proportion of them had worked for us the season before. A small con- 
tingent of men, who had worked in the American excavation at Zygouries, 
came for a short time. Owing to the fall in the price of tobacco and the 
poor harvest we had no difficulty in obtaining labour, and paid the same 
wages as the year before. We also employed for some time the village 
mason and carpenter to carry out much-needed works of conservation 
on the palace and other buildings excavated. The relations throughout 
between our men and ourselves were excellent. Where all did well it 
would be invidious to mention any by name, but we are none the less 
very grateful to them for their willing work, which has produced the 


results here published. 
A. J. B. Wace. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MYCENAE. 


§ III.—FRESCOES FROM THE Ramp House. 
(Prates VII.—X.) 
I. Provenance, Style and Date. 


TueE pieces of fresco here described come from the so-called ‘ Ramp 
House,’ the excavation of which was begun by Schliemann in 1876, and 
finished by ourselves in r92r. It lies south-east of the Grave Circle, 
immediately west of the Little Ramp, and east of the House of the Warrior 
Vase. In date it belongs to the Third Late Helladic period. Of the 
frescoes, many came from the ‘ Megaron,’ where they were found below 
a floor level in a deposit dating from Late Helladic II. or earlier times; 
the details of the stratification will be given in a later section. Some 
fine fragments came from the narrow passage between the ‘ Megaron’ 
and the Little Ramp, where they were found at approximately the same 
level and in a deposit of the same date and character; indeed, one or two 
pieces of pottery found there join pieces from the ‘ Megaron.’ The 
deposit seems to have extended to the north of the Ramp House, for it 
was found immediately outside the north wall, and also at the foot of 
the Little Ramp: both places produced fresco. That such variety 
and quantity of fresco should have decorated any of the buildings that 

1 The Late Helladic period should perhaps be more fitly called the Mino-Helladic 
period, since by this time the Minoan civilisation, which had established itself on the main- 
land at the end of the Middle Helladic period, had spread over continental Greece. Here 
it developed independently of, but parallel with, Crete, at the same time absorbing the 
underlying mainland clement, and thereby producing the difference observable between 
Minoan and Mycenaean culture. Nevertheless, as we speak of the Early and Middle 
Helladic periods, it is simpler, although possibly not strictly accurate, to speak of Late 


Helladic also. In any case, the adjective ‘ Helladic’ refers to the provenance of objects, 
and not to the origin of the culture they represent. 
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preceded the Ramp House on this siteseems improbable. The alternative 
is to assume that the deposit had been thrown down the hillside from a 
higher level, presumably at the beginning of the Late Helladic III. 
period, when the acropolis walls were built, and the city replanned 
and reconstructed. It may be suggested? that the fresco comes 
from the earliest painted decoration of the palace on the summit of the 
acropolis. Of this there is no proof, and the great distance between 
the palace and the Ramp House, even down the sloping hillside, renders 
it unlikely. There is no reason, however, why there should not have 
been other buildings decorated with fresco in the first and second Late 
Helladic periods, and there is ample room for one or more of these to 
have stood on the hillside above the Ramp. 

The Late Helladic I. and IT. deposit described above, including the 
fresco, may have extended as far south as ‘ Tsountas’ House,’ for by that 
house, and directly south of an intervening portion still unexcavated, 
Professor Tsountas found the well-known fragment of fresco with men 
masquerading as asses.* 

It now seems almost certain that the fresco fragments found by 
Schliemann, the exact provenance of which has never been known, came 
from the Ramp House. Both his notebook and his publication * state 
that the first pieces of painted plaster he found came from the region 
south of the Grave Circle; according to his notebook, none was found 
in the House of the Warrior Vase; the conclusion is, therefore, that they 
came from the Ramp House, which is the other area excavated by him 
south of the Grave Circle. Our own discovery of fresco confirms this. 
In style, the fresco is the same as Schliemann’s: moreover, there is a 
join between one of his fragments (Athens, Nat. Mus., 10r3-5) and 
No.*26 below; No. r (Pl. VII.) is certainly, Nos. 2-6 (Pl. VII.) with 
varying degrees of probability, part of the miniature fresco showing 
ladies looking out of a window; * Nos. 8, 9 (Pl. VIII.) supplement pieces 
at Athens belonging to a frieze of women. Our finds, therefore, have 
an additional value as amplifying and throwing light on those of 
Schliemann. 

1 Cp. Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, i. p. 444, where the suggestion is made with 
regard to the fresco found by Schliemann: see below. 

2 "EO. "Apx., 1887, p. 160, Pl, X. 1. 


3% Mycenae, p. 130. * Ath. Mitt, xxxvi. p. 221, Pl. IX. 
+ Rodenwaldt, Der Fries des Megarons von Mykenai, p. 60, n. 154, No. 9. 
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In relation to other paintings from the mainland, the style is that 
of the frescoes from Thebes 1 and from the first palace at Tiryns,? i. ¢. 
the style of the earlier mainland period dated Late Helladic I. and II. 
Notice particularly the characteristic pattern of No. 22 (Pl. IX.), the 
comparatively careful drawing of the women’s dress in Nos. 8 and 9 
(Pl. VIII.), and the preponderance of plain borders over borders with 
bars (see p. 198). 

In relation to Crete, the miniature frescoes cannot be much later 
than those from Knossos * and Tylissos,* dated near the beginning of 
Late Minoan I. ; the plant with blue leaves of Nos. 11-13 (Pl. IX.) closely 
resembles the flowers on the Griffin Fresco in the Throne Room § at 
Knossos, assigned to Late Minoan II. 

We can thus distinguish two periods of fresco from the Ramp House, 
both, however, belonging to the earlier Mainland Group * mentioned 
above. This, as has been shown already, is the dating given by the 
pottery, and it is interesting to note that our Mycenae fragments, which 
are independently dated by the circumstances of their discovery, yet 
correspond in style to the Late Minoan I. and II. frescoes of Crete, and 
the Late Helladic I. and II. frescoes from Tiryns and Thebes. 


II. Description. 
Miniature Frescoes: (i) architectural, (ii) with human figures and animals. 


I. 025 X ‘025 X ‘or5 m.” (Pl. VII.). On blue ground, portion of 
red horizontal beam meeting a transverse wall; the wall is red with two 
black markings, one in the angle, one ‘007 m. lower, the remains of black 
rectangular beam-ends.* In the angle of the beam and wall is fixed a small 
double axe (white). The red and blue overlap slightly. In Pl. VII. the 
fragment has unfortunately been reproduced in a crooked position. 

This is obviously part of Schliemann’s miniature fresco with ladies on 


1 "Ep. 'Apx., 1909, p. 90, Pls. I. and II. 

2 Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. p. 65. 

3 B.S.A. vi. pp. 46-48; J.H.S. xxi. p. 192, Pl. V. 

4 "Ep. "Apx., 1912, Pls. XVITI.-XX. 

5 B.S.A. vi. p. 40. I am indebted to Sir Arthur Evans for showing me the parallel. 

* Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. pp. 200, 201. 

7 The maximum thickness is given in each case. 

* Fyfe, J.RJI.B.A. x. 1903, p. 114 

* Cp. Schliemann’'s Miniature on a where the outline of the red pillar is corrected 
in blue paint, Ath. Mut., xxxvi. p. 221, Pl. IX. 
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a balcony: there we find, distant ‘007 m. from each other, a similar indication 
of the beam-ends of a cross-wall, which Rodenwaldt suggests is the left-hand 
anta of a large opening. Our fragment will supply the corresponding anta 
on theright. The double axe may have supported a garland, as in Schliemann’s 
fresco.? 

2. 045 X *035 X ‘or6 m. (PI. VII.).2 Fan-shaped ornament on white and 
blue ground, the white and blue being divided by a fine red line; other lines 
painted black. Below, traces of red band (the red scarcely visible); on left, 
yellow bar. 

Part of ‘ triglyph pattern,’ probably from a representation of architecture 
as in the Miniature Fresco from Knossos.* It should belong to the building 
represented by our No. x and the loggia of Schliemann’s Miniature Fresco. 

3. 047 X 035 X *007 m. (PI. VII.). Orange-red band outlined with black; 
at right angles, bands of yellow, red, white and red. Above and below the 
white, blue lines. On the white, traces of black squares. Between the red 
and yellow, black outline. 

Part of a representation of architecture; the red and yellow bands 
represent wooden beams; the black and white is the familiar chequer ornament 
used for filling spaces between woodwork and presumably painted,‘ of which 
the borders are a rather unusual variation. This fragment is probably from 
the same fresco as Nos. r and 2: the black outline and the use of yellow to 
indicate wood are found in Schliemann’s Miniature Fresco. 

4. "104 X ‘088 X ‘024m. (Pl. VII). On ochre ground, lower part of male 
figure (red) springing to left : he wears white sandals and a white belt and loin- 
cloth, showing traces of black. The red of the body is painted over the yellow 
background and has no outline. Above, legs and feet of female figure (white) 
wearing red sandals, with traces of black, the red being superimposed on the 
white. On the leg, remains of a black outline. Below the design and on the 
right, two borders, the inner white, the outer yellow with red bars. On the 
right, the border is divided from the background by an incised line, from 
the yellow border by a black line; below, there is no trace of either. There is 
a scratch in the right-hand corner, and a perforation behind the woman’s heel. 

The fragment is part of a bull-leaping scene, as is shown by the charac- 
teristic belt and sandals and by the fact that both a man and a woman take 
part. The man will then be leaping forward to seize the bull’s horns or to 


1 Cp. also B.S.A. x. Pl, II. Fig. 14, and p. 42, 3; Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, 
i. p. 446. 

? The reproduction is crooked: the band below should be horizontal, that on the left, 
bara 

3 J.H.S. xxi. Pl. V. See also Bulle, Orchomenos, i. p. 73, Pl. XXXVIIL., and Holland, 

A.J.A. xxi. pp. 125-8. 

“ Cp. Rodenwaldt, Der Fries des Magarons von Mykhenai, p. 35. 

* For arrangement of figures on two levels without ground line, see Rodenwaldt, 


Tiryns, ii. p. 14. 
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catch a falling acrobat, though on these occasions an upright position is usual. 
The exact nature of the footwear is uncertain, as the colours are much flaked 
off; probably the man wore white boots as in the ‘Fresco of the Female 
Toreadors ’ ? from Knossos, the woman red boots with details in black, more or 
less similar to those worn by the women in the same fresco. 

5. "2 X *r35 X ‘022m, (Pl. VIL). On blue ground, feet and part of body 
of spotted bull. The hoofs were originally outlined with black and the lower | 
line of the body sketched in yellow. Notice the careful drawing of the hair 
on the pastern. The bull’s body when first drawn covered too large a space; 
this was corrected by a wash of blue which is clearly visible below the body, 
forming a slight ridge.* Below the design, white border with irregular incised 
line dividing it from the background; yellow border with red bars; blue 
border with black bars. 

The position of the bull seems to be similar to that of the bull near the 
handle on one of the Vaphio cups; he is trotting forward. It has been noted * 
how rarely animals are thus represented in Minoan art; they are usually 
stationary or in violent movement. 

6. -085 X ‘07 X ‘022 m. (Pl. VII.). On blue ground, hind-quarters of bull 
galloping. The body is white spotted red and with yellow and black markings. 
Below, a vertical white line. 

This seems the best arrangement of the fragment: if it were reversed 
and the white object interpreted as the hand of a leaping figure, the direction 
of the spots would be very unusual. 

Nos. 3 and 4 probably belong to the same fresco, but represent different 
animals, the one moving forward quietly, the other at a gallop. They may be 
part of a bull-fight, or of a scene like that on the Vaphio cups. 

The question next arises as to the relationship of No. 4, the fragment with 
the acrobats, with, on the one hand, Nos. 5 and 6, and, on the other, with Schlie- 
mann’s Miniature Frescoes, 7. e. the ladies on a balcony and the fragments of a 
bull and acrobat finely drawn on an ochre ground.’ Style, scale and subject 
connect it with the latter. With the former, Nos. 5 and 6, it is connected 
by scale ® and perhaps by subject; the style is, however, more careful, and 
the border, though of the same pattern, a shade wider. It might belong either 
to Nos. 5 and 6, or to Schliemann’s fresco. The difficulty of combining all 
pieces lies in the dissimilarity between the finished drawing of the bull on the 
ochre ground in Schliemann’s fragment, and the sketchy style of Nos. 5 and 6. 
Nevertheless, it is tempting to regard Nos. 1-6 and both Schliemann’s 


1 J.H.5. xii. pp. 252-3. 

2 B.S.A. vii. p. 94; Maraghiannis, Antiguités Crétoises, iti. Pl. XV. 

3 The process may, however, be the same as in the fragment with the bull from 
Mycenae: Ath. Mitt. xxxvi. p. 230. 

* Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. p. 126. 

5 Ath. Mitt. loc. cit. 

¢ Human figures are always small in relation to the bull: see B.S.A. vii. 94. 

o 
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fragments as part of the same picture, ox pions. a bull-leaping scene 
with ladies looking on from some building:? an unevenness of execution is 
not inconceivable. 

7. ‘034 048 X ‘or2 m. (PI. VII). On blue ground, man standing before 
white object. His left arm is raised and bent at the elbow, possibly in adoration * ; 
he wears white necklace, armlet and bracelet. Behind his head, what appears 
to be the leg of another man. The white object may be part of an altar: * 
above it are red marks of which the meaning is uncertain. 

The style resembles most nearly that of the miniature fresco from Tylissos.* 
The fragment may well be part of the same fresco as No. 4 and Schliemann’s 
Miniature Fresco, and may illustrate some rite connected with the sports. 


Fragments of female figures, dress, etc. For possible background 
see Nos. 23-5. 


8. “113 X ‘102 X ‘04 m. (Pl. VIIL) (the upper layer of fine plaster and 
the lower of coarse plaster, both being preserved). Blue ground with black 
scale-pattern; yellow borders with traces of red patterns and black lines; 
white ground. 

Part of bodice and sleeve of woman’s dress, the white belonging to the 
arm or body or to the neck, the arm being raised. A scale pattern is common 
on textiles: compare the ‘‘ Ladies in Blue” from Knossos * and the Tiryns 
frieze of women.* In most cases where the direction of the scales can be 


determined, they point upwards. The upper part of the figure must have 
been more or less frontal: compare the Knossos fresco and the fresco from 
Thebes,” and contrast the frieze from Tiryns belonging to a later period, where 
the figures are in profile. 

Probably from the same fresco as the fragments of women, about life 
size, from Schliemann’s excavations.® 

g. "129 X ‘078 x ‘o2 m. (Pl. VIII). Black bars and scale pattern on 
blue, and black bars on light blue.® : 


1 Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, i. p. 444. Our fresco may have been divided 
into blue and yellow panels, and thus resembled the reconstruction of the ‘ Fresco of the 
Female Toreadors’ with panels of boxers proposed by Rodenwaldt, Der Fries des Megarons 
von Mykenai, p. 19. 

2 Cp. bronze statuette from Tylissos, Ed. 'Apx., 1912, Pl. XVII. and gold ring from 
Mycenae, J.H.S. xxi. p. 189, Fig. 63. 

3 It is also possible to interpret the white object as the arm of a woman dancer, with 
her fingers on the man’s wrist, part of the hand having flaked off. 

4 "EQ. "Apx., 1912, Pls, XVIII.-XX. 

5 Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, i. Fig. 397, p. 545-7- 

® Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. Pl. VIII. pp. 69-94. 

7 "Ep. "Apy., 1909, p. 90, Pls. 1. II. 

* Athens, Nat. Mus. 1013-15; Rodenwaldt, Dey Fries des Megarons von Mykenai, 
p. 69, n. 154, No. 9. 

* For use of light blue see Tiryns, ii. p. 6. 
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Part of frills on skirt. The bars curve slightly to the right, which suggests 
that the figure was seated, the legs in profile, in the pose of the lady from 
Pseira t and the Knossos miniature frescoes.* 

From the same fresco as No. 8. 

Io. 063 X 057 X ‘orz m. (PI. VIIL.).4 Blue frill with black markings 
against discoloured red background with traces of white spots. Very poor 
preservation. 

The frill is composed of three stripes, of which the lowest was originally 
decorated with a scale pattern, and seems to have been painted on the top of 
the red ground: how much of the space was covered before the paint flaked 
off is uncertain, perhaps all, as the combination of a woman’s dress and a 
spotted background (imitating stone?) has no parallel. Compare, however, 
Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, II. Pl. II. 4. 


Fragments of plants,’ grey-blue with red tongues and grey-black markings, 
on white ground. 


The best examples are :— 

II. ‘I5 X *123 X ‘028-013 m. (Pl. IX.). At right-hand edge, marks of 
trowel and slight rise, as though the fragment touched a beam or framework. 

Part of two plants, apparently belonging to a row, as in the fresco from 
the Throne Room, Knossos: 5 compare also Tiryns, ii. Pl. III. 3, which has 
similar colouring. 

12. ‘085 x ‘085 X ‘015 m. (Pl. IX.). Part of the ground or border, grey- 
blue with dark grey line at edge, from which spring blue and red stalks. 

13. “08 X 055 X ‘or7 m. (PI. IX.). In the left-hand upper corner the 
blue leaf is crossed by a white streak, perhaps part of the object to which the 
plant served as a background. 

A small fragment, which may belong to the same design, shows the ends 
of two red stamens on a white ground. 


Various and uncertain subjects. 


14. "05 X ‘045 X ‘or m. (Pl. IX.). On white ground, two grey objects 
with black markings and red spots. Preliminary sketch in yellow. 

Possibly parts of two fishes. Close vertical markings are peculiar to 
drawings of animals, etc.® 

15. ‘038 X ‘027 X ‘016 m. (Pl. IX.). On white ground, blue object with 
wide red border and markings. 


1 Seager, Pseiva, Pl. V. 2 Ath. Milt. xxxvi, p. 221, Pl. IX. 
3 The reproduction is slightly crooked; the stripes should be horizontal. 
* See p. 191. § B.S.A. Vin P. 40. 


* Vases from Tiryns (Schliemann: Tiryns, Pls. XIV. XVII.b) show spots and lines 
somewhat resembling those of No. 14. 
02 
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May be part of a bird or animal: compare Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. Pl. I. 5, 
and Mon. Ant. xix. Fig. 4, pp. 17, 18. 

16. (a) 065 x °098 x ‘022 m.; (8) ‘05 X 038 x ‘or5 m. (PI. TX.) On 
white ground, yellow band with red spots. 

The nearest parallel is the fragment from Tiryns, which Doerpfeld inter- 
preted as star-fish.? Rodenwaldt, however, shows that bands ornamented 
with spots represent woven ribbons.’ This is the least improbable interpreta- 
tion of the fragment in question, though it applies less well to the tapering 
band of (5). There are three other pieces of the same design: on one the 
yellow shades into grey. 

I7. "033 X °035 X ‘008 m. (Pl. IX.). On ground partly white, partly 
yellow with red spots; grey leaf (?) with black markings. 

The irregular spots are like those used to indicate the skin of an animal. 
It is possible that this is part of the same fresco as No. 16, and it is probably 
part of No. 18. 

18. ‘043 X ‘062 X ‘or13 m. (PI. IX.).4 Two grey stripes barred and 
bordered with black enclose a yellow stripe with red bars. On right, dark red 
ground. Below, white band. 

From same fresco as No. 17 (?). 

Ig. '053 X °025 X ‘025 m. (Pl. IX.). On dark red ground, white spots. 
Two blue markings, probably accidental. 

Compare J.R.I.B.A. x. p. 117, Fig. 37 (same colouring) and Fig. 34 (blue 

and white). These are interpreted as belonging to the frame of a design. 
Fragments like No. Ig may, however, come from the decoration of a dress. 

20. "122 X ‘0g X 028 m. (Pl. VII.). On blue ground, dark red object 
with border consisting of yellow and black tooth pattern with red spots on 
the yellow, white on the black. Beyond, on the blue and scarcely visible, traces 
of another stripe and of another tooth pattern, also, apparently, black and 
yellow with white spots. To the left and above, white patches, with red 
spots on the former, and on the latter rows of red spots and fine black lines. 
The blue ground appears to have been painted over a previously existing red 
ground. 

Subject very uncertain. May be sleeve puffed at shoulder, as the Pseira 
fresco.6 The tooth pattern is.common on the borders of dresses.* 


Decorative Patterns. 


21. ‘078 X ‘065 X ‘013 m. (Pl. IX.). White ground: below, part of grey- 
blue band with dark grey lines and red spots. 


1 The reproduction is slightly crooked. 

* Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 302, Pl. X. 8, c. + Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. p. 162. 
‘ The reproduction is crooked : the whole band should be horizontal, 

5 Cp. Seager, Pseira, Pl. V. * Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, i. p. 550. 
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Compare the spotted band on the fragment from Tsountas’ excavations 
_ at Mycenae (Athens, Nat. Mus. 2783-5) and Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. Pl. IV. 
22. ‘045 X ‘02 X ‘or2m.) (PI. IX.). Red arcs of circles on white ground : 
below, grey marking. 
The reconstruction is supplied by Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. Pl. VI. 4 (earlier 
palace): two grey bands meet; in the angle between them is a row of red 
arcs of circles. Another fragment of the same pattern was found. 


Backgrounds. Imitations of Stone and Wood. 


23. ‘162 X *135 X ‘027 m. (PI. VIII.). Yellow ground: above, black, 
blue, yellow, black and blue curved bands. The yellow is of the ochre shade. 
At one side, white object, marked by a black line which the white pigment 
covers. Apparently the fresco was painted as follows: washes of blue and 
yellow were first put on, their junction being concealed by the shorter black 
stripe. The longer black and blue stripes were then painted on the yellow, 
the blue by means of a substratum of white. 

This fragment may represent part of a lady’s arm against a background 
crossed by wavy horizontal bands, as in the friezes of the Cupbearer and Pro- 
cession.* In this case it should be connected with Nos, 8-x0. 

24. “147 X ‘I X ‘03m. (Pl. VIII). On blue ground; black, ochre-yellow 
and blue curved bands (traces of black on the yellow). Crossing these, line 
of white dots; yellow band with red bars, line of white dots and three black 
lines; blue band with line of white dots; yellow band with traces of black. 
The yellow stripe with the red bars is painted on a substratum of white, the 
yellow band (?) in the corner of the fragment partly so. 

Probably from the same fresco as last. The combination of the curved 
bands and the bands with bars and dots is curious. It occurs, apparently, on 
the background of the Tylissos miniature fresco,* though the state of preserva- 
tion makes this not quite certain. The use of barred bands and dots can be 
compared with vases of the first and second Late Helladic periods.® 

25. 06 X °05 X ‘o2 m. (Pl. VIII). On ochre-yellow ground, curved 
black band. Crossing this, blue band with black bars and borders, white 
dots. On the right, trace of blue ground. ~ 

From the same fresco as last. 

26. ‘084 x ’07 x ‘06 m. (Pl. X.). On white ground, fine red lines and 
large spots with yellow, blue and red horizontal markings and black lines. 
The white ground is divided by a wide red line from a black ground spotted 
red, white and yellow. 

1 See p. 191. 2 See also Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii, Pls. III. 8, VI. 1. 

3 B.S.A, vi. pp. 13, 15. 

+ ‘Ep. "Apx., 1912, Pl, 188. Iam indebted to Dr. Xanthoudides for kindly giving me 
information concerning the Tylissos fresco. 

5 E.g. vase from Thebes, "Ep. ’Apx., 1910, Pl. X. 2. 
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Imitation breccia: part of dado. This fragment fits the fragments 
Athens Nat. Mus. 1013-5 from Schliemann’s excavations (Pl. X. a-b). For 
discussion and parallels see Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. p. 26. Notice the straight 
edge on our fragment and on Schliemann’s, where they no doubt touched a 
beam. Another large piece of the same fresco was found, but in very poor 
preservation, and three small pieces with blue ground, white spots, and black 
markings. 

27. ‘083 X ‘083 X ‘oz m. (Pl. X.). Above, red and grey-blue ground 
with black lines and white spots. Below, yellow ground with red streaks. 

The red and grey-blue grounds imitate stone: on a fragment from Schlie- 
mann’s excavations at Mycenae (Athens, Nat. Mus. 1013) the same red pattern 
is seen between two pieces of the familiar black spotted ground resembling 
that used to indicate Spartan basalt.1 The fresco from the palace (Lobby to 
Domestic Quarters) has a similar design but without white spots.* The yellow 
ground with the red streaks is the familiar imitation wood-graining,* the 
Victorian element in Mycenaean painting. 

A considerable number of pieces from the same fresco | were found. 

28. ‘065 X ‘04 X ‘013 m. (PI. X.). Blue ground with red line; black 
scallop; white ground. 

Imitation of stone: blue is not infrequent in this connection. Compare 
fragments at Candia from Knossos (S.E. House) and Thebes (unpublished). 

29. 045 X °033 X ‘09 m. (PI. X.). Red on white. 

This may be imitation of stone; the white ground is not very common. 
Compare, however, Athens, Nat. Mus. 2784, and a fragment in the Candia 
Museum with red scallops on white. 

30. "023 X 033 X ‘org m. (Pl. X.). Ochre ground; white spots; black 
markings. 

Imitation of stone. A number of similar fragments were found. Compare 
fragments from Knossos (Candia Museum, Magazine). 

31. "058 X 056 x ‘o2 m. (Pl. X.). On grey ground; black lines, white 
dots. 

The nearest parallel seems to be No. 27, which is on a smaller scale. A 
quantity of pieces were found similar to No. 31, but in very poor condition. 

32. 0g X ‘06 m. (Pl. X.). Blue ground with irregular white line; red 
ground with black markings, apparently imitating wood. 

33. Numerous fragments imitating wood-graining with yellow or red 
ground and red or black streaks. 


Striped Borders. 
The barred stripe or dentil pattern (e.g. border to No. 5) occurs less fre- 
quently than the plain. This proportion is characteristic of the earlier period. 


1 B.S.A. x. p. 42; Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. p. 28. 2 "Eo. *Apx., 1887, Pl. XII. 
* See Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, i. p. 356. 
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Two fragments have black and red stripes on white: compare the favourite 
Cretan arrangement of red, white and grey stripes +; the majority have stripes 
of blue, black, yellow and red. Several come from the same border; the 
largest has stripes of black, blue, black, yellow, red, yellow, red, in varying 
widths. 

Plain Backgrounds. 


Ochre, blue, white, grey (belonging to No. 31) and red grounds occur : 
also pieces with the junction of blue and ochre grounds. 


Fragments with two or more faces painted. 


These probably belong to circular altars, movable hearths,* or tables of 
offering. 

I. Side (a) *047 x ‘032 X ‘or5 m. (Pl. X.). Side (b) 032 xX ‘or7 m. 
On (a), yellow stripe burnt to red in parts; above, pattern in black and white. 

The pattern is one of the commonest modifications of the tooth, wave or 
notched plume ornament,* the ‘ tooth’ being hatched. For the different forms 
of this pattern compare fresco J.R.J.B.dl. x. p. 129, Fig. 73; vase, Sir Arthur 
Evans, Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, p. 157, Fig. 142 6 (with rosette); and 
fresco, J.RJ.B.A. x. p. 129, Fig. 70 (with hatching in alternate directions). 
On (5) grey-blue border; below, traces of white ground. 

II. Side (a) -054 x ‘05 xX ‘058 m. (Pl. X.). Side (8) ‘052 x ‘or7 m. 
Side (c) 03 X ‘029 m. On (a) red stripe, black line (?), black and white 
tooth pattern, black line, blue stripe. 

For the use of the tooth or notched plume motive on movable, clay hearths 
from Knossos, see Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, i. p. 551. 

On () yellow ground divided into two panels by blue vertical stripe; at 
either side of the grey and above the right-hand panel, black stripe. 

On (c) red ground. 

There are two other fragments from altars or steps, one with part of a 
spiral in red. 

WINIFRED Lams. 
1 J.RILB.A. x. 1903, p. T10. 2 Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, ii. p. 63. 

3 Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, i. p. 548. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MYCENAE. 


§ IV.—Tue Ruyton WELL. 


(Prates XI-XIV.) 


DurinG the campaign of 1920 we sank a few trial pits within the 
acropolis walls to test the stratification and to try to find, if possible, 
earlier remains, after it had become clear to us that the buildings immedi- , 
ately round the Grave Circle were not earlier in date than Late Helladic 
III. Two such pits were made on the slope about fifty metres south-east 
of the top of the Ramp.’ Near by we noticed what was at first taken 
to be a rectangular pit enclosed by a rough stone wall measuring I-00 
by I-00 m. and -45 m, thick. The interior of this was cleared out, - 
and then we found the walling was merely the coping (about 2-22 m. 
high at the point where it is best preserved) to a circular well-shaft about 
I'I5 m. in diameter, driven down through the hard limestone rock. 

As we excavated the well-shaft nothing worth noting, except some 
miscellaneous potsherds and the remains of a crushed leaden vessel, 
came to light till a depth of about six metres below the highest point of 
the coping, when some fragments of a funnel-shaped rhyton in Lapis 
Lacedaemonius (A, below) were found. From this down to a depth of 
7-75, m. the other objects here described were recovered. At this point 
the hard limestone gives way to a soft reddish conglomerate similar to 
the soft rock of the Grave Circle, which apparently underlies the hard 
limestone. .The earth was very moist, but no water actually came into 
the well. We continued to clear the shaft till a depth of nine metres 
was reached, when, as nothing further was discovered, the excavation 
was stopped. 

The objects found are :— 

1 Cp, Ath. Mitt. 1915, Pl. XV. 
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Funnel-shaped Rhyton. 


A. The lower part of a large funnel-shaped rhyton (Pl. XI. x, 2) of 
Lapis Lacedaemonius (Nauplia Museum): height, :215 m.; diameter 
at bottom -049 m., at top -12 m.; diameter of opening at bottom 
‘038 m., above’:068 m. The outside is fluted. The inside was bored 
out by a tubular drill so that the wall is much thicker on one side than 
the other. The work, however, is very good; the flutes are regularly 
cut and the outside is well polished. The hole at the bottom is so wide 
that it might be thought that it had been originally fitted with a cap 
either in the same or some similar material, so as to enable the outlet 
to be better regulated, but no provision seems to have been made for this. 

Funnel-shaped rhytons in stone are not common on Mycenaean 
sites on the mainland. We found one small piece of a fluted red stone 
rhyton in the granary at Mycenae. In the Nauplia Museum among the 
fragments from Tsountas’ excavations at Mycenae there are two pieces 
of stone vessels in Lapis Lacedacmonius ; one is possibly part of a similar 
rhyton, but the other is part of a bowl. In Crete funnel-shaped rhytons 
in stone are less rare; for instance, there is the famous sculptured example 
in steatite } from Hagia Triada, and a fine fluted specimen in pink lime- 
stone from Gournia,? in which the outlet at the bottom, being too large, 
was partially stopped by a neat steatite plug. Lapis Lacedaemontus 
seems to have been a favourite material at Mycenae, as several 
fragments in the rough or only partially worked are to be observed among 
the ruins.* 


Foot of Alabaster Cup. 


B. Foot of an alabaster cup (Nauplia Museum): height -o8 m.; 
diameter below -055 m., above -05 m. (PI. XII, 8B). At the top of the 
foot around the base of the cup are two shallow horizontal incised lines, 
and above these are the ends of thin similarly incised vertical lines, as 
though the cup had been ornamented outside with a series of narrow 
vertical panels somewhat resembling flat flutings. The alabaster cup, 

2 Hall, Aegean Archaeology, Pl. XVI. ? Boyd-Hawes, Gournia, Pl. V. 13. 

3 At Knossos a number of partially worked blocks of this stone were found in the 


ruins of the palace. They had been imported from Laconia. Cp. B.S.A. viii. p. 78, xvi. 
p. 68 ff. 
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of which this fragment was the foot, was almost an exact counterpart 
of one found by Schliemann in the Fifth Shaft Grave! This, like the 
fragmentary example under consideration, is cut out of one piece of 
alabaster, and is -25 m. high (Pl. XII. A). The diameter of the top of 
the cup is -115 m., while the base is -o85 m. high and -o07 m. in diameter 
at the bottom. In addition to the horizontal incised lines round the 
base of the cup, there are similar lines incised round the lower edge of 
the foot. There is a large part of yet another such cup from the Fourth 
Shaft Grave, but the foot and the body are made of separate pieces of 
alabaster.? 


Steatite Bull’s-head Rhytons. 


C. Fragment, top of forehead with right and part of left horn socket 
of a steatite rhyton in the form of a bull’s head (Athens, Nat. Mus. 6247) : 
length -13 m.; height -ro m. ; thickness -035 m. (Pl. XIII.1,C). The horn 
sockets are square in section, each side measuring -0I7 m., and are -035 m. 
deep, being pierced right through the side of the rhyton. The shallow 
engraved lines by which they were marked out are still clearly visible. It 
is interesting to observe that each horn was fastened by two pins; the 
left horn by two pins at right angles to one another, and the right horn 
by two pins that cross one another obliquely from above (PI. XIII. 2, c, d). 

D. Fragment, left side of face and forehead with horn and eye 
sockets of a steatite rhyton in the form of a bull’s head (Athens, Nat. 
Mus. 6247): height -tz m. ; breadth -o6 m. ; thickness -o2 m. (Pl. XIII. 1, D). 
The horn socket is round in section, being -or m. in diameter, and is -or5 m. 
deep, narrowing considerably towards the end. There was only one pin 
to fasten the horn in place (Pl. XIII. 2, a, b). The eye socket is -ooz m. 
deep and measures -02 by -025 m. 

These two fragments (C, D) may be considered together. It is 
fortunate that the fine example* from the Little Palace at Knossos is 
so perfect that we can restore these on similar lines. The workmanship 
of the Knossos example is extremely fine and delicate, but somewhat 
academic in treatment.4 Of the two Mycenae fragments, the smaller 

1 Schliemann, Mycenas, p. 317, Fig. 479; Athens, Nat. Mus. 854. 
2 Athens, Nat. Mus. 600. 


* Sir Arthur Evans, Archaeologia, Vol. LXV. pp. 79 ff., Figs. 87-90. 
* Sir Arthur Evans, op. cit., p. 84. 
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(D) shows finer and more careful work, but does not approach the Knossian 
example in delicacy of rendering. The larger Mycenae fragment (C), 
on the other hand, displays a broader and more naturalistic treatment. 
The way in which the locks of shaggy hair tumble over the forehead is 
very realistic, and shows that the artist was in this case influenced more 
by a living model than by a metal prototype, such as the well-known 
silver bull’s head rhyton? from the Fourth Shaft Grave. In this latter 
the horns were of wood * covered with gold, and Sir Arthur Evans believes 
that the horns of the Knossian rhyton were of the same materials.? It 
is possible, however, since in this well we found two pieces of worked 
ivory (E below), that the horns were made of ivory, which may have 
been covered with gold, for there are several instances of carved objects 
in ivory or bone from the Shaft Graves being afterwards coated with 
gold leaf.‘ The ears were probably of steatite or some similar stone, 
as in the case of the very fragmentary specimens from the Tomb of Double 
Axes at Knossos ° and from Palaikastro.* The eyes were also inlaid like 
those of the almost perfect specimen from the Little Palace. So far as 
can be seen the technique and construction of the two Mycenae rhytons 
were similar to those of the Knossian example. This opinion is supported 
by the evidence of two more fragments of such rhytons from Mycenae. 
The first was found by Tsountas on the acropolis and published by Karo.’ 
It is the lower point of the neck showing the deep folds of the flesh over 
the dewlap (Pl. XIII. 3,4,5,c). The extreme point, which is now missing, 
was made in a separate piece and attached with two pins, and may have 
been, as Karo suggests,arepair. At the backisseena broad ledge (-005 m. 
deep and -or5 m. wide) sunk below the edge to accommodate the back 
plate, which was also cut from a separate piece of steatite and attached 
by pins. The second fragment * was found by us in Ig2r among the 

1 Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 215, Figs. 327, 328; Karo, Jahrbuch, 1911, pp. 249 ff., 
Pis, VIL., VIII. 

? Schliemann says in his notebook, “ A large silver cowhead (gilded) with two long 
horns of pure gold which had evidently been stuffed with wood, for they were still now 
filled with half-rotten wood.” 

2 Op. cit., loc. cit. 

* Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 360, Figs. 377-386, where the material is described as 
oe Sir Arthur Evans, Archaeologia, Vol. LXY. p. 53. 
* Karo, Jahrbuch, 1911, p. 252, 2. 


7 Op. cit., p. 251. Athens, Nat. Mus. 2706; h. -ogm., b. -o7 m., th. -o6 m, 
® Athens, Nat. Mus. 6248; 1. -10m., w. -o7 m., th. -o2 --025 m. 
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fill below the floor of the closet under the stairs to the north-west of 
the court of the palace. This is the right side of the top of the neck 
(Pl. XIII. 3, d, e), and shows part of the inlet and of the ear-socket, which is 
-005~-008 m. deep, and pierced with two small holes for the wires or 
pins to fasten the ears in place. At the back there is a flat edge (-o2 m. 
wide), against which the back plate of steatite was fastened by means 
of pins sunk in holes bored along the edge. We thus see that although 
the details may differ slightly, the general method of construction was 
in every case the same as that described by Sir Arthur Evans in his 
discussion of the Knossian specimen. The material of all four Mycenae 
fragments is dark green steatite, and two of the four show patterns 
marked by shallow engraved lines in the centre of the forehead, round 
the eyes and on the cheeks. Such patterns are also to be found in the 
Knossian examples, shown by incised lines in the rhyton from the Little 
Palace, and by inlaid plaques in the case of that from the Tomb of Double 
Axes. The pattern in the centre of the forehead, which in the Little 
Palace rhyton Karo suggests may be a religious symbol, corresponds 
to the gold rosette on the silver rhyton from the Fourth Shaft Grave. 
It is possible that these incised lines may have been intended to grip 
the edges of pieces of gold leaf * applied as decoration here and there to 
the head, in much the same way in which chefs decorate a boar’s head 
for a banquet. A bull’s head rhyton so decorated and used as a ritual 
vessel at religious ceremonies may have been intended to recall a sacred 
bull so adorned, which was sacrificed * and afterwards consumed at a 
mystic banquet at great religious festivals. One of the scenes on the 
Hagia Triada sarcophagus * very possibly represents some of the observ- 
ances that preceded a sacrificial feast. On the other hand, as Sir Arthur 
Evans suggests,® these patterns may have been intended to indicate 
colour patches such as are seen on the sides of bulls in painted representa- 
tions.* This view is strengthened by the irregularity of some of the 
patterns, which seem more like natural dappling than deliberate artificial 
ornamentation. 


1 Op. cit., PD. 252. 

* Vessels in carved steatite were often coated with gold; cp. Sir Arthur Evans, Palace 
of Minos, i. p. 676. 

? The horns of the bull sacrificed by Nestor (Od. III. 430 ff.) were covered with gold 
by a craftsman specially summoned. 

‘ Mon, Ant, xix, Pi. Il. 

5 Archaeologia, Vol. LXV. p. 82. * Cp. Pl. VII. of this report. 
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It is impossible to date the Mycenae fragments. The silver rhyton 
from the Fourth Shaft Grave belongs to the First Late Helladic Period, 
while the two Knossian examples are both assigned to Late Minoan II., 
and Sir Arthur Evans thinks that the conventional treatment of the 
latter is due to their being copied from: metal vessels, while the silver 
head from the Fourth Shaft Grave is very realistic. On this we could 
assign fragment D to Late Helladic II., and the other pieces which are 
naturalistic to Late Helladic I. That objects of this date were found 
in the well is proved by the broken alabaster cup, B, which is like that 
from the Fifth Shaft Grave. On the other hand, most of the pottery 
from the well, as will be seen below, is late (L.H. III.), and consequently 
the dating just given must be regarded as quite conjectural. 


Ivory. 


E. Two fragments of worked ivory (Nauplia Museum); one is 
-07 m. long by -03 m. thick, and the other -045 m. long by -o2 m. thick. 


Clay Seal Impression. 
F. Impression in pale reddish clay of an amygdaloid pices 
(Athens, Nat. Mus. 6246), -03 m. long, ‘024 m. wide and -or m. thick 
(Fig. 1). In the centre is seen a sacred column, unfluted and of the 





Fic. 1.—Ciay SEAL-IMPRESSION AND SECTIONAL Drawinc. (Scale 1:1.) 


usual Mycenaean type, being thicker at the top than at the bottom. On 
either side of it is a kneeling quadruped, the species of which cannot 
be determined. One would expect lions, bulls or griffins, which are the 
animals usually found in heraldic devices of this character. Here the 
two animals seem more like goats or horses, but their identification must 
be left an open question. Above each quadruped is a sacred dove in 
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flight. The capital of the sacred pillar is crowned by what seems to 
be a double representation of the horns of consecration, between which 
is a row of round dots presumably intended to indicate a row of beam- 
ends, as in the case of the column of the Lion Gate. Perched between 
the upper horns of consecration there seems to be another dove. The 
seal stone which made this impression belonged to the well-known class 
of gems with animals heraldically disposed on either side of a sacred tree 
or pillar. Several examples of this class are already known from Mycenae, 
and the whole group has been discussed in detail by Sir Arthur Evans.? 
One point, in which this stone differed from the others of its class, is 
the presence of the doves in association with the sacred pillar and heraldic 
animals. At Knossos* among the remains of a miniature model shrine 
in terra-cotta were found sacred pillars with doves resting upon them. 
Doves are also seen perched on the model gold shrines from the Third 
and Fourth Shaft Graves? The same idea is repeated on the Hagia 
Triada sarcophagus,‘ in Homer’s account > of Nestor’s cup and in the 
gold vase of the Fourth Shaft Grave. The whole question of the cult 
of the Dove Goddess in Minoan times has recently been dealt with by 
Sir Arthur Evans,’ who quotes this very seal impression. It is remark- 
able as the first yet found on the mainland of Greece, and for its religious 
connections. Sir Arthur Evans informs me that heraldic types in Crete 
begin to appear in the transitional M.M. III. 5—L.M. I.a stage and become 
frequent in L.M. I.b and L.M. II. As the mainland would probably be 
somewhat behind Crete, we may date this seal impression to the fifteenth 
century B.C. 


Lead. 


G. Lead (Nauplia Museum): the remains of a large vessel of this 
metal much crushed and decayed. 


1 J.H.S. 1901, pp. 153 ff. 

2 Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, i. pp. 221 ff., Fig. 166. 

* Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 267, Fig. 423. Prinz’s suggestion (Ath. Mitt. 1910, p. 159) 
that there was a dove set on the top of the column of the Lion Gate relief is untenable, 
because what he took for dowel holes are merely natural faults in the limestone and not 
artificial borings. ; 

* Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, i. p. 440, Fig. 317. 

§ Iliad, xi. 632-635. 

* Stais, Coll. Mycénienne,? p. 52, No. 412. 

7 Palace of Minos, i. pp. 222 ff. 
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Pottery. 


H. Pottery (Nauplia Museum); fragment from the rim of a Late 
Helladic III. krater (Pl. XIV. 1d), of the same shape approximately as 
the Warrior Vase, decorated with a chariot scene. On the left are seen 
the head and neck of a man, behind whom appear four oblique lines, 
possibly the hands of another figure standing near him. The former 
holds one rein in each hand, and the reins run forward over a double 
yoke, each section of which consists of two arches. Under the yoke is 
seen part of the body ofa horse. The design is executed with a rich deep 
red-brown glaze paint, and picked out with white in dots on the head 
and arms of the charioteer, and in wavy lines on the reins, yokes and 
horses. In style this fragment is clearly L.H. III. or ordinary late 
Mycenaean work. The nearest parallel to it is a fragment of an almost 
exactly similar vase found by Schliemann at Tiryns,! and chariot scenes 
of this character are not uncommon on late Mycenaean kraters from 
Cyprus.* As to the date of this piece there is little to be said, for although 
it falls comparatively late in L.H. III., it does not seem to date from 
the end of this period. 

J. Jug (Nauplia Museum), top of neck and handle missing, of Late 
Helladic III. style (Pl. XIV. 2). The body is divided horizontally in the 
middle by a belt of three parallel bands; at the base of the neck and at the 
bottom of the body there is one horizontal band. Of the panels thus formed 
between the bands the lower is quite plain and the upper is ornamented 
with a net pattern, in which the centre of each mesh is marked by a dot. 
The paint is a brown glaze colour less rich than that of H, and the bands 
were made by revolving the vase on the wheel against the brush, but the 
net pattern is rather carelessly rendered. Net patterns such as this are 
not known on vases earlier than L.H. II., and there is a fine jar with a 
network design from the dromos of Tomb 515 at Mycenae, which prob- 
ably belongs to the fifteenth century B.c. Net patterns, however, are 
very common in L.H. III., but it is impossible to give any definite date 
within this latter period for this jug. It does not seem to be very late 
or very early within it. 


1 Schliemann, Tiryns, Pl. XIV. 
2 British Museum, Cat. of Vases, i. 2, pp. 66, 69, 80, 
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Terra-cotla Figurines. 


J, K. Two fragmentary terra-cotta figurines (Nauplia Museum), 
base of one, body of the other; both are of the ordinary late Mycenaean 
(L.H. III.) type, with a columnar base and the arms in a crescent shape. 

L. Forequarters of a terra-cotta animal figurine (Nauplia Museum) 
of ordinary late Mycenaean style (L.H. III.), possibly a cow or a horse. 

M. Rough spindle whorl (Nauplia Museum) made of a coarse 
unpainted potsherd roughly chipped round and bored through the centre. 


Miscellaneous Pottery. 


Among the mass of miscellaneous potsherds, which are all in the 
Nauplia Museum, apart from one small piece of Mattpainted ware, 
Group II.,1 only two small pieces seem to be earlier than L.H. III., and 
they are not L.H. I., though there is one plain shallow saucer with strongly 
defined wheel-marks, but smoothly finished. This type of saucer is 
common in L.H. I, and II.*: one, for instance, was found with the earliest 
group of burials in Tomb 517 at Mycenae, which contained only L.H. I. 
and IJ, vases, and many specimens have been found below the floors 
of the later palace. Other sherds, all late Mycenaean (L.H. III.), 
include :— 


Stirrup vases, seven fragments. 

Jugs of a hydria type, eighteen fragments; one piece has a simple spiral 
pattern on the shoulder (Pl. XIV. ra). 

Spouted bowls, one fragment. 

Kylikes, twenty-six fragments, only five painted. 

Small bowls of a krater shape,’ forty-six fragments. The patterns are 
as usual: one characteristic piece here figured (Pl. XIV. 1b) shows part of a 
degenerate octopus design. Another small piece has a stippled or thrush-egg 
pattern. The rest have rosettes, chevrons (Pl. XIV. 1c), and the ordinary 
patterns to this shape.‘ 

Large kraters, one fragment. 

Shallow bowls with horizontal ribbon handles, one fragment. 

Three fragments from the bases of vessels of coarse red ware with holes 
punched in the upper side only. The purpose of the holes and of the vessels 
is unknown, but they possibly had something to do with cooking. 

Hellenic jug, two fragments. 

2 Cp. Wace-Blegen, B.S.A. xxii. p. 184, 2 C, W. Blegen, Korakou, Fig. 81. 

7 C. W. Blegen, Korakou, Figs, 83, 85. ‘ 

* Cp. Furtwiingler-Loeschcke, Myk. Vasen, Pls. XXVIIIL-XXXV. 
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In addition to the pieces here enumerated there were a large number 
of fragments of pithoi, large stirrup vases and other coarse domestic 
ware. 


It is remarkable that this well should have been cut down through 
the hard limestone rock, for as a rule, apparently, except in the last 
period (L.H. III), the Mycenaeans preferred to work in the soft rock. 
Then the finding of fragments of three fine stone rhytons and of a seal 
impression of a religious character, to say nothing of the alabaster cup, 
suggests that the well may have been near a shrine, and may even have 
been a sacred well. Further examination of the adjoining area, which 
has unfortunately been much disturbed by Hellenic building and was 
partly excavated by Professor Tsountas, may possibly throw further 
light on this point. 

A. J. B. Wace. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the School was held in the 
Rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on Tuesday, 
October rgth, 1920, the Right Hon. HERBERT FisHer, M.P., President 
of the Board of Education, in the chair. 

The Chairman of the Managing Committee, Mr. GEORGE A. 
MACMILLAN, presented the following Report on their behalf for the 
Session I9Ig-1920 :— . 


In spite of such serious obstacles as the world-wide rise in costs, the lack 
of money, and the shortage of students, the Committee feel that the record 
of achievement which they now present is fully worthy of the traditions of 
the School. That so much should have been accomplished with very slender 
resources both in men and money is a triumph due to the untiring energy of 
the Director and the loyal co-operation of the Assistant Director and all 
connected with the School. 

The future is full of promise, if the School can carry on during the present 
difficult days of readjustment, but this can only be done if increased financial 
support is forthcoming. The Government grant was renewed last spring for one 
year, and the Committee hope for its renewal next year for the usual quinquen- 
nium. This year various generous donations have eked out the annual income, 
and a certain number of new subscribers have been obtained, but the totalincome 
of the School, though not far below the pre-war amount, has a greatly 
diminished purchasing power. The Committee therefore earnestly appeal to 
all interested in the work of the School to help it in this crisis of its history. 


War Memorial.—<At the suggestion of the Executive a small sub-Com- 
mittee was appointed to give shape to the universally expressed wish that 
some permanent memorial to the students who fell in the war should be placed 
in the School buildings. After much consideration it was decided that this 
should take the form of a bronze tablet to be placed in the entrance hall of 
the Hostel. The tablet, which is from the design of Mr. Theodore Fyfe, 
F.R.I.B.A., a former student of the School, is reproduced below. 
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During the past year the School has lost by death one of the most remark- 
able of the brilliant group of students who, from Ig00 onwards, made their 
home in the Hostel. Mr. F. W. Hasluck came out first in rgor as Cambridge 
Student, and after five years’ apprenticeship was appointed Assistant Director 
and Librarian in 1906, a post he held until his resignation in 1915. He was 
the permanent element in the Hostel, where he lived till his marriage, and it 
is impossible to over-estimate the debt which successive generations of students 
. owed to his shrewd but unobtrusive counsel, and to the constant example 
of his high standard of conduct and work. In rgr6 he was ordered to Switzer- 
land, where for three and a half years he and his devoted wife made a brave 
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fight against the illness of which he died on February 22nd, 1920. A memorial 
notice of him appeared in The Times of February 24th, and is reprinted on 
page xvi. of Vol. XXIII. of the Annual. 

Dr. Ronald M. Burrows, late principal of King’s College, University of 
London, though never a student of the School, was intimately connected with 
it, especially during his excavations at Rhitsona, in Boeotia, the record of 
which was published in the Annual. He had not only the enthusiasm, but 
the flair which is so important a factor in excavation, and it was a real loss 
to learning that the administrative duties of his official position left him no 
time for archaeological study during the last eight years of his life. 


The Secretary.—The Committee announce with great regret that, acting 
on medical advice, Mr. Penoyre has given up the Secretaryship of the School 
which he has held for fifteen years. It is impossible in a paragraph to do 
justice to the quality of Mr. Penoyre’s work for the School. Successive 
generations of Directors and Students have found in him a warm personal 
friend, never weary of service on their behalf, never too busy to take an interest 
in their work. His whole-hearted devotion to the School and his genius 
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for interesting other people in its welfare, coupled with his intimate knowledge 
of every detail of its affairs, have made him an invaluable coadjutor to the 
Committee, who have been accustomed to rely on him for help in many matters 
which really lay outside his official duties. 


Since May the secretarial work has been temporarily undertaken by Miss 
Hutton, but the Committee have pleasure in announcing that another former 
student, Mr. Maurice S. Thompson, has agreed to act as Secretary for the 
ensuing year. 


The Director.—On November rst, 1919, the Director, Mr. A. J. B. Wace, 
M.A., was released by the Foreign Office from the work on which he had been 
employed since rgr5 at H.B.M. Legation in Athens. The past season has been 
exceptionally busy, owing partly to the necessity of restarting the archaelogical 
side of the School’s activities, partly to preliminary work in connexion with 
the excavations at Mycenae, and last, but not least, to the many claims made 
on his time by what may be best described as ‘ the duties incidental to his 
position.” These include examining in English for the Greek Ministry of 
National Economy, presiding over the Committee for awarding the Greek 
national prize for painting, and helping to arrange the new Museum of Decorative 
Art in Athens. During the winter Mr. Wace lectured in the National Museum 
to British and French students on prehistoric archaeology. He also gave a 
course of ‘ popular’ lectures on Art and Archaeology, illustrated by visits 
to monuments and museums, which were well attended by British and foreign 
residents, and, in conjunction with the Assistant Director, another course on 
the same lines, for Greeks only. In March, with Mr. Seager and Mr. Collingham, 
he visited Mycenae, Tiryns, and Nauplia, where a preliminary study was made, 
with interesting results, of the pottery from the excavations of Schliemann, 
Stamatakes, and Tsountas at Mycenae. He superintended the excavations 
there from beginning to end (April to July), and, at the end of July, went to 
Crete, where he spent four weeks in visiting sites and museums, making a 
special study of the early pottery. He returned to England towards the end 
of September. 


The Assistant Director and Librarian.—Mr. Stanley Casson, M.A., 
arrived in Greece early in October, 1919, and remained until the beginning 
of June, 1920. In addition to the ordinary duties of his office, which include 
the administration of the Hostel and the charge of the Finlay and Penrose 
Libraries, he delivered, in conjunction with the Director, a course of lectures 
on Art and Archaeology, and, at the request of H.B.M. Legation, superintended 
the erection of the Rupert Brooke memorial on the island of Skyros. During 
May he took part in the excavations at Mycenae, and was in charge of the 
trial trenches outside the Lion Gate. Since his appointment to the Assistant 
Directorship, Mr. Casson has been elected to an Archaeological Fellowship at 
New College, Oxford, under the conditions of which he resides for one term 
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in Oxford and eight months in the Near East. The Committee feel that this 
arrangement will benefit both the School and the University by bringing to 
the notice of undergraduates, other than students of archaeology, the facilities 
for a short stay in Greece afforded by the Hostel. 


The Students.—Mr. Harold Collingham, B.A., of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Craven Student, came out to Greece in October, 1919. He chose as 
his special subject of study the pre-Mycenaean Period on the mainland, with 
particular reference to the pottery, the ‘so-called ‘idols,’ and early 
religion. With a view to preparing himself for the excavations at Mycenae, 
he devoted considerable time to the study of the prehistoric collections in 
the National Museum, and travelled extensively to visit those local museums 
on the mainland which contained pottery, etc., from recent excavations of 
pre-Mycenaean sites. He also visited Knossos and the museum at Candia. 
At the end of April he went to Mycenae to take part in the excavations, 
remaining in all eight weeks, and assisting the Honorary Surveyor, Mr. Cole, 
in his work. He returned to England in July. 

Mr. A. W. Lawrence of New College, Oxford, was admitted while still 
an undergraduate, and came out to Athens in April with a grant to assist in 
the excavations and to study sculpture and ancient history. On the way out 
he visited the collections in the Louvre and at Bologna; he stayed in Athens 
for three weeks to study the sculptures in the National and Acropolis Museums, 
and made a walking tour through Attica and Central Greece. He also travelled 
on foot through the Peloponnesos, and spent a month at Mycenae. He came 
home by Naples and Rome, where he studied the collections of sculpture, 
and on his return to Oxford took a Diploma in Classical Archaeology. 


Mr. Michael Tierney, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in Greek at University 
College, Dublin, came out to Athens in April, 1920, having spent the previous 
six months in Paris as a student of philology, palaeography, and some classical 
subjects at the Sorbonne and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. During his 
four months’ stay in Greece he travelled extensively, his object being to obtain 
such first-hand knowledge of the topography of the country and of the collec- 
tions as would help him in his University teaching. He also devoted seven 
weeks to the excavations at Mycenae, where he gave valued help. He left 
Greece at the end of July, and on the homeward journey spent some weeks 
at the British School at Rome. 

Mr. J. B. Hutton, M.A., Lecturer in Greek History and Archaeology at the 
University of Glasgow, went out to Athens in June with a grant from the 
Carnegie Trustees for travel in Greece. He spent a week at Mycenae, as part 
of a tour in the Morea and Central Greece. After a brief visit to Crete he 
went to Smyrna to travel in Asia Minor. The Committee have learnt with 
great regret of his death there during September from enteric fever. 

Mr. A. W. Gomme, B.A., Lecturer in Greek at the University of 
Glasgow, a former student of the School, and Mrs. Gomme, came to Greece 
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in May and gave most efficient help at Mycenae, where Mr. Gomme superin- 
tended the work at the Palace and Mrs. Gomme (Miss P. K. Emmerson) drew 
and painted the more important finds. 


At Christmas two Rhodes scholars from Oxford and at Easter two students 
from Cambridge availed themselves of the facilities offered by the School. One 
of them, Mr. Lucas, now Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, returns to Athens 
next Session for three months as School Student. 


Excavations.—Sir Arthur Evans suggested to the Committee that in 
view of the fresh light which the discoveries in Crete had thrown on the origin 
and development of the Mycenaean civilisation it was desirable that supple- 
mentary excavations should be undertaken at Mycenae, in the hope of solving 
some of the problems connected with the Grave Circle, the Treasury of Atreus, 
and other monuments. Application was therefore made to the Greek Ministry 
of Public Instruction for a permit to excavate there. Professor Tsountas 
generously gave up his rights over the site for the time being, and the permit 
was readily granted. The sum which the Committee could allocate for the 
work would have been insufficient to carry it out, but grants in aid were 
received from the Craven Funds of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; 
gifts were also received from private donors, among whom may be mentioned 
Sir Arthur Crosfield. A collection on behalf of the fund was voluntarily offered 
by the audience of Mr. Wace’s lectures in Athens, and through the generosity 
of Mr. Seager the American School were able to co-operate. The excavations 
aroused much interest in Greece; the Greek archaeological service sent a mender 
to clean and put together the finds, and Professor Orlandos came himself, 
with a skilled mason, to lift and replace the threshold-blocks of the Treasury 
of Atreus. Two brief interim Reports by the Director were published in the 
Literary Supplement of The Times for June 24th and August 19th. 


Work began on April 23rd, 1920, and lasted until July gth. The Director 
was present throughout, and had as his colleague in directing the work, 
Mr. C. W. Blegen, Assistant Director of the American School, without whose 
unselfish help the excavation could not have been carried through. Mr. 
Casson came in May, Messrs. Collingham, Lawrence, Tierney and Hutton were 
present for varying periods during the course of the work, Mr. Cole devoted 
ten days of his scanty leisure to the survey, and Mr. and Mrs. Gomme came at 
the end of May and rendered valuable help. To Mrs. Gomme the School 
is indebted for a series of careful drawings to scale, and water-colour sketches 
of the finds. 


On the Acropolis itself the Royal Grave Circle has been carefully examined 
with a view to determining the period when the graves were enclosed in the 
ring-wall of slabs, and the relation of the latter to the Lion Gate. Various 
buildings have been completely or partially cleared, ¢.g. the Granary, the South 
House and the Palace, and two wells have been found and examined. Outside 
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the Acropolis the ‘Treasury of Atreus’ has been re-examined, and trial 
trenches made near the Lion Gate. 


The Granary.—In the roughly triangular space between the Grave Circle 
and the Lion Gate, Schliemann began the excavation of a large building built 
right up to the city wall. This has now been cleared and reveals a strange 
plan with long corridors; it had two or three storeys, with a small window to 
light the staircase. Probably it was a royal granary, for carbonised grain was 
found in tall tublike receptacles of unbaked clay such as are still used by the 
peasants of the Argive Plain. In the middle of the floor of the central room a 
slight depression was noted; a trial pit yielded three discs of gold like those 
found by Schliemann in the Royal Graves, and further examination revealed 
a shaft grave cut in the soft rock and lined with rough stone walls. Unfor- 
tunately its contents had been removed in ancient times, but there were some 
nineteen discs of gold with rosette patterns, half a dozen beads of glass paste, 
two leaden vessels much crumpled, six fragments of a large terracotta vase, 
and two pieces of worked ram’s horn from a helmet. Other finds from the 
granary were a nest of fifty clay cups cracked by fire, two fine painted vases 
with friezes of aquatic birds, a steatite bucranium pendant, and a gold ring 
of twisted wire. 


South House-—To the south of the Grave Circle, under the floor of a 
house partially cleared this season, a Middle Helladic interment was found. 
The house itself is a fine specimen of Mycenaean domestic architecture. The walls 
still stand to a height of five feet, and show clearly the positions of the wooden 
ties set in the stone base to support the superstructure of crude brick, and 
covered over with clay plaster. The doors and threshold were of wood. 
There seems to have been an upper storey and the roofs were flat, for there are 
innumerable pieces of cement resting on a backing of clay, laid over branches 
of trees placed on rafters set close together. The four rooms cleared were 
empty except for the remains of two large leaden vessels which had melted 
and run over the clay floor. In a later stratum of the ruins above the 
Mycenaean house the foundations of a Hellenistic house were found. These 
ruins, which contained a terracotta bath and three cement basins also for 
bathing, confirm the evidence previously found, proving that, contrary to the 
statements of Pausanias, Mycenae was occupied in the Hellenistic Age, about 
two centuries after its destruction by the Argives in 468 B.c. 


The Palace —Towards the end of the season a re-examination was begun 
of the palace on the summit of the-Acropolis excavated by Tsountas. The 
courtyard, the porch and vestibule of the megaron, and two or three adjacent 
rooms were cleared. In the vestibule there is an elaborate floor consisting of 
painted stucco bordered by gypsum slabs imported from Crete. The painted 
stucco is divided into panels, of which there were three across the room, 
separated by dark red borders and decorated with red, blue and white zig-zags 
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on alternative pink and red grounds. In the same room were found pieces 
of painted plaster from the walls, too much calcined by fire to show any 
recognisable design. 


Wells.—In testing the Acropolis area for graves a trial excavation was 
made at the N.W. angle of the ‘ House of the Warrior Vase,’ which has a 
curious kink at this point. In the angle between the corner of the house and 
the Cyclopean wall, a large empty well was found, cut down forty feet in the 
soft rock, and evidently older than the house, as the wall had been set back 
to leave the well-mouth free. Another well (Rhyton Well) is cut in the hard 
limestone to the S.E. of the ramp leading up from the Lion Gate. It was 
discovered while searching for rubbish assumed to have been thrown away 
when the Palace was built, and was cleared to a depth of twenty-seven feet. 
It produced some fragments of good terracotta vases not of the latest Mycenaean 
style, and pieces of three fine stone rhytons, two of steatite carved as bulls’ 
heads, with inserted eyes and horns of some other material, possibly ivory, as 
worked pieces of tusks were found in the same deposit. A clay sealing found in 
this well represents two quadrupeds lying on either side of a sacred pillar, while 
two doves fly over their heads. On the capital of the pillar is a double pair of 
horns of consecration, between which is perched a dove. 


Painted Plaster—Although the plaster from the Palace was calcined 
beyond recovery, other fragments, similar to. pieces found by Schliemann, 
probably in the same area, were found near some walls lying close under the 
ramp to the S. of the Grave Circle. Some show a dappled bull against a blue 
ground and the white hand of a female toreador; another shows a male and a 
female acrobat, and others, designs imitating wood graining. With the plaster 
there were quantities of vase fragments, so the deposit is probably rubbish 
thrown down the hill from destroyed or reconstructed buildings. 


‘ Treasury of Atreus.'—The most dramatic event in the season was the 
lifting of one of the blocks of the threshold of the great domed tomb, for which 
the Greek archaeological authorities gave permission. This was done because 
the tomb itself yielded no clue to its date. Two shallow burial pits, cut in 
the living rock, were found in the floor, but both had been so thoroughly 
plundered long ago that the most careful sifting of the soil gave no shred of 
evidence. When the southern stone of the threshold was lifted there came 
to light a deposit of gold leaf, with a few beads of faience, carnelian and paste, 
some bronze nails, fragments of ivory rotten with damp, and parts of painted 
vases of late Mycenaean style. 


From this brief summary it will be seen that, though the excavation 
has yielded no sensational results, it is evident that the site still contains 
many interesting relics of the past history of the various cities which succeeded 
each other there, and will well repay further excavation if the School is in 
a position to continue the work next season. 
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Publications.—Vol. XXIII. of the Annual will soon be issued to Sub- 
scribers. Besides a record, as complete as it was possible to make it, of the 
war-service, military and otherwise, of former students of the School, it con- 
tains the first connected account of the archaeological work done in Macedonia 
by those on active service with the Salonika Field Force. To this account 
Monsieur Ch. Picard, Director of the French School, has contributed a brief 
résumé of the work done by French archaeologists in their section of that war 
zone, 


Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, Vol. II. The Editor, Mr. Casson, 
reports that this volume is now in the press, and should be issued early next 
year. 

Mr. Dawkins has made good progress, during the past year, with the 
long projected definitive publication of the School’s excavations at Sparta. 
Unfortunately the cost of publication has trebled in the last four years, and 
the Committee can only hope that when the book is completed some modern 
Herodes Atticus may offer to defray the expense of publication. 


Open Meetings.—Two well attended open meetings were ‘held in the 
course of the Session, when the following papers were read :— 


December 2oth, rgr9. 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace: The Battle of Pharsalos. 
Mr. S. Casson: Herodotus and the Caspian Sea. 


April rst, 1920. 
Prof. Orlandos: Les Chapelles funéraires des Comnéne-Doucas 
de Thessalie et d’Epire. 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace: Mycenae. 


The Penrose and Finlay Libraries.—The total number of the accessions 
to the Libraries is 181 books and pamphlets (other than periodicals). This 
represents, mainly, the accumulations during the war, as very few of the 
books sent out from home had reached Athens before the Librarian returned 
to England in June. All these additions have been incorporated in the cata- 
logue, the books in the Penrose Library have been checked with the shelf 
list, the maps and charts have been rearranged and classified, and alterations, 
revisions, and additions have been made in the topographical section of the 
card-catalogue. The checking of the Penrose Library revealed the distressing 
absence of 40 volumes which the Librarian is trying to trace. 


Mr. F. B. Welch, a former student of the School, and now Vice-Consul 
at Athens, has undertaken to complete the catalogue of the Finlay Library, 
begun by Mr. Tod in 1904 and continued by Mr. Hasluck in 1914. The 
importance of this work cannot be over-estimated ; it is now nearly completed, 
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all the books have been labelled and rearranged, and only the pamphlets and 
the Finlay papers remain to be catalogued. Large and important additions 
have lately been made to the collection of War Pamphlets and Publications 
connected with Greece, which will be invaluable to the future historian. 


The School is indebted to Miss J. Buchanan for a kind offer. to type the 
shelf list in duplicate when it has been revised and brought up to date. This 
will much lighten the work of checking the library and, incidentally, will 
solve a difficulty in connexion with the insurance. 


Thirty-eight readers outside the immediate circle of the School have 
borrowed books during the Session; the total number of books borrowed 
was 2r9. Among readers in the library may be mentioned Drs. Blinkenberg 
and Johannsen of Copenhagen, to whom the School was proud to offer 
accommodation. - 


The special list of libri desiderati circulated last year with the Report 
brought several important additions to the library, including the latest edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the generous gift of Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
G.B.E., and sixty-eight volumes of the Bibliotheca scriptorum classicorum 
Oxoniensis presented by Mr. Hogarth. 


A large and valuable collection of maps of Thessaly and Turkey in Europe 
and in Asia has been presented by the War Office, and another valuable collec- 
tion of maps, etc., of Constantinople, by the Executors of the late Dr. Hodgkin. 
The School is also indebted for gifts of books to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Board of Education (Victoria and Albert Museum), the University 
Presses of Oxford and of Cambridge, and the following private donors: Prof. 
Andreades, Messrs. Atchley, Beazley, Bosanquet, Cole, P. Dragoumes, E. H. 
Freshfield, Griffith, G. F. Hill, Johannsen, Kendrick, Negrie, Petrocochino, 
Parkes Weber, and the Misses Bulwer, Hutton, and Richter. 


Acknowledgments.—Acknowledgment has been made in the course 
of this Report of much valued help given to the School in various directions, 
but the thanks of the School are owing in an especial degree to Lord Granville, 
H.B.M. Minister in Athens, for his constant and helpful interest in its welfare ; 
to the Greek Government for their continual support, and in particular to 
the Greek Archaeological Service, with special mention of Dr. Kourouniotes, 
Dr. Staés, and Dr. Keramopoullos; to Professor Tsountas for his unselfish 
courtesy in waiving his claim to Mycenae; to Dr. Philadelphos, Ephor of 
Argolis; and to Drs. Hazzidakis and Xanthoudides of Crete; to the Copais 
Company; to Mr. Cole, who not only gave his own services to the excavation, 
but presented a camera and other instruments. Last, but not least, to our 
friends and colleagues of the American School, the Director, the Assistant 
Director, and Mr. Seager, who, as in the past, have co-operated with us in 
the most friendly and ungrudging spirit. 
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Finance.—The Revenue Account for the year shows a debit balance of 
£369 5s. 7d. as compared with a credit balance of £399 9s. 7d. for the preceding 
year. The total amount of Annual Subscriptions is £673 14s. 6d. or just {100 
more than for the preceding year. This includes an increased subscription 
of £20 for three years from the Governing Body of the McGill University. 


Though this increase restores the Subscriptions more nearly to their 
pre-war level, they are still considerably below the figure of {900 which was 
reached and maintained in earlier years. Among the special donations is 
one of {100 from Mr. W. H. Buckler, and a grant of {50 from the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths. 


No Annual has been published during the year, but an expenditure of 
£210 has been incurred in the purchase of paper and preparation of illustrations 
for the next volume. The sales of the last volume of the Annual have only 
brought in £85. 


Expenditure during the year has been high. An Assistant Director with 
a salary of £200 has been added to the Staff and two Studentships costing 
£150 have been granted. The maintenance of the School and Hostel have 
necessarily cost more, though some of the increase is due to expenditure really 
incurred in the preceding year being included in this year’s accounts. 


The sum of {678 14s. od. has been spent in the purchase of the additional 
land alluded to in the last Report which has been charged to Capital Account. 
A further sum of about £325 is still required to complete the purchase but will 
be paid shortly. 


The balance of the Macedonian Exploration Fund, amounting to 
£278 11s. 4d., which was subscribed in the year 1910, has been transferred to 
the School with the consent of the Subscribers, on the condition that it be 
applied for work in Macedonia under the direction of the School, as soon as 
there is a convenient opportunity. 


In moving the adoption of the Report Mr. FisHEer said :— 


Though I can lay no claim to Greek scholarship I welcome the opportunity 
which this gathering affords me of demonstrating my interest in the work 
of the British School at Athens, now in the thirty-fourth years of its vigorous 
- existence. And not least I am glad to be here because the recent abandonment 
of compulsory Greek at the two ancient Universities may appear to those who 
are not in close touch with educational movements in the country to denote 
something like the final eclipse of our long-sustained interest in the language 
and literature of ancient Greece. I do not deny the fact that a smattering of 
ancient Greek will be less widely diffused in the future than it has been in the 
past and that having lost the artificial support of examinations, the language 
will cease to be learned at all by a considerable number. of young people who 
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a few years ago would have studied it, but to no great purpose. It is, however, 
important to notice that the abandonment of Greek as a compulsory subject in 
the Universities has not been occasioned by any of the influences to which the 
decline of an established branch of academic study is usually attributable. A 
mine is abandoned when it is worked out, and one might reasonably suppose that 
a branch of education would be dropped with the withering up of all belief in its 
utility. In general, studies die because they cease to correspond with any living 
need or to carry with them any message or because their interpretation has 
become lifeless and hieratic. None of these separate causes of paralysis have 
affected Greek learning in this country. On the contrary, it has never been so 
vital, never had so much to say, never since the fifteenth century offered so 
wide a scope to the discovering impulse as now, when the study of this ancient, 
beautiful, but difficult literature is no longer to be considered a passport to the 
ancient Universities. No. Greek has not been evicted for any cause discredit- 
able to itself. On the contrary, the last thirty years have witnessed a wonderful 
renaissance of Greek studies, comparable in its richness and variety to the 
movement which we associate with the age of Aldus and Ficino. 


And am I exaggerating when I claim that Great Britain has been the 
principal centre of this remarkable efflorescence of Hellenic scholarship, and 
that the work of the Hellenic Society has played no small part in the move- 
ment? Textual criticism has, of course, always thriven in this country. There 
was a time when to have edited a Greek play was reckoned to be a passport to 
a bishopric. But how many generations of English schoolboys have painfully 
plodded through their Euripides without ever realising that the plays of this 
writer were written for the stage and that they should be appraised for their 
dramatic as well as for their literary quality! The beautiful translations of 
Professor Murray and the frequent production of Greek plays in English 
renderings are making the spirit of Greek literature familiar to a much wider 
circle than was reached in the old days when a Greek play was regarded chiefly 
as the corpus vile upon which to exercise the arts of the grammarian. Indeed 
Greek disappears as a necessary study just when we have learned from a 
brilliant galaxy of poetically-minded scholars how rich a value it may possess 
as a discipline in literary taste and appreciation. This is not all. Fifty years 
ago we did not expect to make any startling new discoveries in the field of 
Hellenic studies. No one could have predicted that any notable addition 
would be made to our store of literary texts or that the outlines of 
ancient history would be seriously modified by antiquarian discovery. There 
was still room, of course, for fresh refinements of textual criticism, for a re- 
arrangement of the mosaic of texts upon which the tradition of Greek history 
depended and a new source of valuable information was being tapped in the 
inscriptions; but nobody would deny that the law of diminishing returns had 
begun to operate and that the prospect seemed to offer little encouragement to 
the young man who was anxious to make a name by some original discovery. 
Then like a bolt from the blue came the finding by Sir Frederic Kenyon of 
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Aristotle’s long lost treatise on the Athenian Constitution, and we began to 
realise that the papyri now made accessible to the archaeologist by reason of the 
British occupation of Egypt contained endless possibilities of discovery and 
surprise. The lost Bacchylides, the lost Menander, the lost sayings of Christ, . 
the lost Herondas were in course of time retrieved by the industry and genius of 
English scholarship. Incidentally, the language of the New Testament received 
fresh illustration from the welcome discovery of contemporary writings, so 
that it is now possible to fix with greater certainty the exact shade of meaning 
to be attached to words and phrases which had previously been known only 
in a single context or in a narrow range of contexts. The late Dr. Rutherford’s 
fresh and vigorous translation of certain famous passages from the writings 
of St. Paul is a foretaste of what we may expect from scholars possessed of 
this new Hellenistic learning. 


Though many members of the Hellenic Society have contributed to these 
departments of discovery, the work of the British School at Athens is principally 
directed to the art and archaeology of ancient Greece. The older type of English 
Hellenist thought little of these occupations, and Jowett, who has done so much 
to spread a knowledge of Plato and Thucydides through his graceful translations, 
is reported to have summed up archaeology as a healthy amusement for a young 
man under a blue sky. Now the British School at Athens does, no doubt, 
provide healthy amusement for young men under a blue sky, but it does a great 
deal more besides. First, by attracting English scholars to make themselves 
really acquainted with the sites and scenes of ancient Hellas and with the 
actual tone and colour of modern Hellenic civilisation, it infuses a quickening 
spirit into their work of interpretation. Secondly, it has enabled valuable 
additions to be made to our knowledge of Greek history, of Greek art and of 
Greek religion. Thirdly, it provided this country at a very critical period of its 
history, with a body of trained men who knew the Levantine world, who could 
use the modern Greek tongue, and who, in a number of ways, proved themselves 
to be of special value in the Eastern theatre of the War. 


Finally, the British School at Athens acts as a valuable link between 
modern Britain and modern Greece. 


The British School at Athens is not a political institution, it is a good, 
honest workshop set down in a foreign city, not for any purpose of propaganda, 
but in the disinterested pursuit of knowledge. It can afford to invite, because it 
can confidently disarm, the criticism of the Greeks. A long list of distinguished 
alumni, lovers of Greece, contributing each in his own measure to the work 
of exhibiting the glories of her ancient civilisations, have passed through the 
School and made friends among the Greek people. The Annual of the School, 
in which for the most part their labours are recorded, has maintained since its 
beginning a level of exact and discerning scholarship which is warmly recognised 
by competent Hellenists all over the world. Wherever you travel in the Greek 
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world you are likely to find traces of the work of the British School at Athens. 
The leading share in the task of attributing the paintings on Greek vases to 
their several artists has been borne by a young Englishman; the discovery of 
the Dictaean cave is the work of an Englishman; the epoch-making revelations 
of the lost Minoan civilisation are due to the genius of an Englishman. The 
spade of our archaeologist subverts the most ancient and deeply-rooted precon- 
ceptions. I have just been reading an admirable sketch of Hellenistic sculpture 
from the pen of Mr. Guy Dickins, a brilliant young scholar who gave his life in 
the War and is notable as having written an original paper in the Burlington 
Magazine upon the art of Sparta, which shows that in the earliest stages of their 
settlement in Laconia the Dorians, so far from being exclusively concerned 
with setting up a military State, were a good deal more versatile than the 
literary tradition would allow. 


On many grounds, therefore, it is to be hoped that the British School at 
Athens will continue to flourish—more particularly for the sake of classical 
studies in this country. I think that by general confession we have overdone 
the grammatical treatment of the classical authors in our schools. The newer, the 

- fresher and the more profound way of handling the monuments of ancient Greek 
literature is to employ them, not merely as affording a training in the canons 
of literary taste, nor as material for grammatical discussion, but as one among 
many sources of information with respect to the life and progress of a great 
civilisation which has passed away, yet still continues to influence the world. 
Already our Greek studies are taking this direction. They are becoming less 
grammatical and more literary and historical and are making a more general 
appeal to the common interest of average students. They are, largely by reason 
of the discoveries of our archaeologists, exciting far more interest than ever 
before. We must not allow this flame to perish. On the contrary, I would 
suggest to the Universities that one true line of development lies here and that 
as the circle of schoolboy Hellenists contracts, more encouragement might 
be given to post-graduate work in Hellenic and Roman antiquities ¥ 


The adoption of the Report was seconded by Sir JaAMEs FRazER and 
having been put to the meeting was carried unanimously. 


Mr. J. P. Droop moved the following resolution which was seconded 
by Dr. Lear and carried unanimously :— 


That Professor E. A. GARDNER, Professor R. M. DAWKINs, and 
Mr. M. N. Top be re-elected, and that Mr. T. W. ALLEN and 
Mr. G. W. RENDEL be elected, Members of the Committee. That 
Mr. V. W. YorkE be re-elected Hon. Treasurer, and that Mr. MAURICE. 
TuomPson be elected Secretary of the School. 
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The Director of the School, Mr. A. J. B. Wack, then gave an account, 
illustrated by lantern slides, of the School excavations at Mycenae, 
which were further illustrated by a collection of the drawings made by 
Mrs. A. W. GOMME. 


The proceedings closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
moved by Sir ARTHUR Evans and seconded by Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN. 
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SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR LIBRARY 


Gordon, Oswald J. Wie ao e's: &. Ss Io ro 0 
Zaharoff, Sir B. wl-b) lal i, ae WSs ws fe 45 0 0 
£55 10 0 





SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR EXCAVATIONS AT MYCENAE. 


a 

American School. es ke ‘ 10 0 
Audience at Lectures . . . . .... 10 10 0 
Cambridge University . . . . . . . . 100 0 0 
Chrow PR Gea wa tod ce a! Sa ee IIo 0 
Crosfield, MORG cs es hn cho we Oe “So ae 50 0 O 
Gibraltar, ae Ole: Vere a en. ee eS a 3>000.0 
Granville, Earl be ie lips Bap dt waaeo ec wane Ux 15 0 Oo 
Mackenzie, D. eee ae a ee ge ee ee 5 0 0 
Mela, Miss. . oe ee ee er oe 3 00 
Oxford University wet oy ae ke ae Ben Se 50 0 O 
Petrocochino, Miss L. ie a ee ae 3 00 
Petrocochino, Mrs. P. 3,00 
Sakora hou, Nis at 3° (O..0 
oraphou, Miss 3 08 
asiliadi, Mrs 5. 0.8 
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The University of = a 4, ete’ ps, 0 200%,0' 0 
The University of Oxford Set ee ee 50 0 0 
The Hellenic Society. . . . . . . «. . +=%YOO OO 
The Leeds Library et eae caer eee ee roo 
Brasenose College, Oxford » . 2. 1. 5 0 0 
Christ Church, xford . gk nee oe 20 0 0 
Corpus Christi College, ais oa fe cats 5 0 0 
Magdalen College, Oxford . . . . . «. 20 0 0 
McGill University 2. 2. 2. 1 1 + se + 20 0 0 
Nettleship Library. Rees zz (0/0 
St. John’s College Library, Cambridge | Ioo 
L’ Association de Lectures Philotogiques, Lausanne ae Sa 
Westminster School Library. ae Hae 
Emmanuel College, Come ; 5 0 0 
Society of Antiquaries . a Ce a 
University College, Reading a 
Uae Io oo 


Sydney University 
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Eumorfopoulos, . 
Evans, Sir A. J. . 
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Fort, A. J. . 
Fotheringham, ie K. 
Fowler, i 
Frazer, Sir J. G. 
Freshfield, Cis 
Furneaux, oy R. 
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d. &. 4 
Brought cp iaien 83 18 0 Brough say obs 14 0 
Miller, Rev. A... rt -o Ridgeway, Prof Sir W : ie tee 
Miller, W. . : .. 0 Robinecn, E. S. G. ae Tee) 
Millingen, ae ‘Van i toe Roberts, Prof. W. Rhys Y ¥ “o 
Milne, ‘3 ane tae Rodd, SirR. . . I to 
Mitcheil, Mrs. E. H. 24 0 Rotton, Sir J. F. . 220 
Moloney, W. J. iro Iter, .deG 2 oe 
Myers, E. . . re X.6 a dg Te Fe ee ier a 
Mylne, Mrs. . 220 Sealey, Rev. F. L. W. rir 6 
Negreponte, Miss . x xre Seaman, Sir Owen iro 
Newman, W. L. 220 Seebohm, HE. . + S30 
Nightingale, M Mrs.H.S. 1 I 0 Shove, Miss E. ee ar - 
Ogden, a 2 6 Sloane, Miss > a SI = 
Ormerod, H. A. ee Smith, A.H. . i ae 
Palli, Mrs. F. L. at ee vam Tancock, edo A. c. x = 40 
Pearson, Miss E. R. roo od, M. N ee ee 
Pease, Mrs. J.W.. . 5 5§ O Tuke, Miss . rox 6 
Pennant, Hon, Alice .. I Ir o Vince, F leg Io o 
Penoyre, J. B. 2 x. Oe Wace, Mrs. 2 2 0 
Penrose, Miss . . cs: © Wagner, H. 220 
Pesel, Miss Louisa F.. 1 I 0 Walker, J.S. . zi Zo 
Petrocochino, DP. . @ 4.6 Walston, Sir C, x. £0 
sige d ae Ward, Sir A. W. se 
: roo Welch, E.B.. 3 5 0° 0 
Piddiington, 3.3 0 Wells, J. es ae 
Pilkington, ae ro © Whibley, he xo 6 
Pollock, Sir F. 20 Wilson, Maer. H.B. 1 ro 
Pryor, ae Io 0 Withers, J i 24 Zar eS 
Pyddoke, Miss M. x if‘ Woodhouse, = W.J oe Fae 
Radford, Miss E. roro Woodward, A. E x ¥ 6 
Reid, Dr. . £26 Wright, C. TH. . i ae 
Richter, Miss G.MA. £ fo Wyndham, Hon. M. ee a 
Rendall, Dr's 3 oe Yorke, V. W. . 5 oO 0 
Rendel, G. W. 220 
——- Total . . . . £673 146 
Carried forward £628 14 0 =—= 
fs.df, 8 4. 
Received during the year. . . . 675 14 6 
Paid in advance last year. . 4 4 0 
——————_ 679 18 6 
Less Paid in advance atdate . . 330 
Paid on account of the years 
1918-19 aie se rae tae” 5%. x 6 
~——— G6 4 0 
£673 14 6 


Subscriptions received during the year :— 


For 1918-19, Frisch, E, S. 7 Io 0 

i Ae University College, Read: me ‘ Iioo 

< & Buckler, W. H. : ar < o 

8 Ot 

Subscriptions received in advance :-— 

Haigh, P. B. ae ce ae ee ye x8 
Burnett, Sir J. 5. [Le ae hance bee ae ar 
Seebohm, H. E a Co he Ioro0 

£3 3 0 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the School was held in the 
Rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on Tuesday, 
October 25th, 1921, H.E. Monsicur Jonn GEnNapivs, G.C.V.O., in the 
Chair. 

The Chairman of the Managing Committee, Mr. GrorcE A. 
MACMILLAN, presented the following Report on their behalf for the 
Session Ig20-rg2t :— 


In view of the serious financial position of the School at the opening of 
the session the Committee felt compelled to take the following measures :— 


x. To increase the rent paid by students and others allowed to reside 
in the hostel, and to charge an entrance fee each session to residents and non- 
residents admitted to the privileges of the School. 

2. To restrict in future the free distribution of the Annual to subscribers 
of £2 and upwards and to donors of {20 and upwards to the general funds of 
the School. 

Subscribers of only {x and donors of {ro will be enabled to purchase the 
Annual at a reduced rate. 

3. To suspend publication of the Annual for one session. 


A circular letter was sent to all subscribers and a public appeal was issued 
asking for increased financial assistance in order to enable the School to regain 
its pre-war condition. The Committee felt also that, until the general financial 
position was on a firmer basis, they would not be justified in issuing a special 
public appeal for an excavation fund, The extremely successful excavations 
at Mycenae, on which the Director is much to be congratulated, were conse- 
quently only made possible by grants from the managers of the Craven and 
Ireland Funds at Cambridge and Oxford respectively, by a donation from 
Mr. and Mrs. Lamb and by the timely generosity of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, who 
has promised further support for the ensuing campaign, and of Mr. Seager, 
who, not for the first time, has placed the School under a deep obligation 


to him. 
23% 
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The Government Grant of {500 per annum was renewed in the spring 
for a further five years, and a grant of £200 per annum for five years was 
received from the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 185r. 


A bequest of {100 to be spent on improvements to the hostel or garden 
has been received from the executors of the late F. W. Hasluck. 


The Committee feel that this bequest should be spent on some definite 
object, complete in itself and, if possible, connected with the library, which 
is so closely associated with him. They have therefore asked the Director to 
prepare plans and estimates for erecting a set of shelves in a bay of the library. 
If this scheme is eventually adopted, a small brass plate, with a suitable 
inscription, will be affixed to the shelves. 


The position of the School as a whole has definitely improved during the 
past twelve months, and the Committee therefore feel justified in resuming 
publication of the Annual. The new volume, which is to be issued in the 
spring, will contain, in addition to reports on Mycenae and the other work 
of the School during the past session, the long-deferred publication of the 
excavations at Palaikastro. 


Although the Committee consider that the success of the past session 
fully justifies confidence in the future, they nevertheless feel it their duty 
to impress on all subscribers that the financial needs of the School cannot 
fail to be a source of anxiety for the next few years; and that, until the position 
shows a considerable further improvement, the proper activities of the School 
must necessarily be curtailed. 


The Committee desire to record with much regret the death during the 
past session of Mr. J. D. Bourchier, for so many years the able and gifted 
Times correspondent in the Balkan Peninsula. When resident in Athens he 
was always a helpful friend to the School and took a constant interest in its 
welfare. 


War Memorial.—The Memorial tablet was erected in the hall of the 
hostel and unveiled on January 13th, 1921, by Lady Granville, who quoted 
the following verse :— 

“Sons of this place, let this of you be said, 
That you who live are worthy of your dead. 


These gave their lives that you who live may reap 
A richer harvest ere you fall asleep.” 


The dedicatory prayers were read by the Rev. A. Hill, Chaplain to H.M. 

Legation, and there were also present H.M. Minister, Lord Granville and the 

staff of H.M. Legation, Admiral Kelly and the members of the British Naval 

Mission, General Hoare Nairne, Colonel Sir F. Halliday and the members of 

es Police Mission, many of the resident subscribers and the students of the 
ool. 
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The position in which the tablet was first placed having proved unsatis- 
factory, arrangements are being made to re-erect it in a more central position 
in the hall, where it will show to better advantage. 


F. W. Hasluck Memorial.—The Committee have decided to erect a 
memorial plaque to the late F. W. Hasluck in the Penrose Library. The 
plaque, which was designed by Mr. John Penoyre, and is of Portland stone, 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. It will be placed in position in 
the course of the ensuing Session. 


- a _ — 
OT TL Oe ee ee SPRY HPO ~ 


pers Re eee er ne ent nmr nee See pe emen eee 





Director.—The Director, being detained in England on business con- 
nected with the School, did not arrive in Athens until November 22nd. During 
the session he gave two courses of lectures, an elementary one on sculpture 
in the National Museum, and another on the Acropolis and other Athenian 
monuments for British and other foreign residents. In addition, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. C. W. Blegen, Assistant-Director of the American School, he 
gave a course on the Prehistoric Period in Greece for members of the two 
Schools and other archaeologists. At the invitation of the Museum authorities 
he, with Mr. Blegen, assisted by students of the School, rearranged pottery 
from the School’s excavations at Phylakopi in Melos, now in the National 
Museum; and he also continued his study of the pottery of Mycenae. 

Until the arrival of Mr. Casson in January a good deal of the Director’s time 
was spent in work in the library and office, which had accumulated during the 
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summer. In February, in company with Mr. Blegen and Mr. Welch, he under- 
took a short journey to Thespiae, Thisbe, Thebes and Chalkis to study the 
Mycenaean pottery in the Museums of the two latter towns, to explore the 
Thisbe district and to examine the site at Rhitsona in view of Professor Ure’s 
desire to resume his excavations there. In the course of this journey a hitherto 
unknown prehistoric site was discovered near Thespiae. In March, with 
Mr. Blegen, Miss Herford and Miss Lamb, he went to Corinth, St. Basil, 
Mycenae, Tiryns and Nauplia to make preparations for the excavations. 


In early April he left with Mr. Blegen to begin the American excavations 
at Zygouries, and on the close of these excavations, towards the end of May, 
he proceeded to Mycenae to begin the School’s excavations, which lasted 
until the end of July. 


In addition, the Director has been busy throughout the session on the 
multifarious duties connected with his office, which have considerably increased 
since the war. 


During the session he received an invitation to give a course of lectures 
at the Harvard Summer School, but was unable to accept, as the Committee 
felt that his services could not at the time be spared at Athens. 


Assistant-Director and Librarian.—Mr. Casson, who,by the terms 
of his fellowship at New College has to reside one term in Oxford, did not arrive 
in Athens until January 15th, and left for England in early August. Of this 
period he spent one month travelling extensively in Thrace and Macedonia, 
where he carried out a trial excavation of a cemetery at Chauchitsa, near 
Doiran. The funds for this excavation were provided by the British 
Association, and the results were particularly important in respect of the 
Early Iron Age. A preliminary account of the journey was given at the recent 
meeting in Edinburgh. 

For the remainder of his time Mr. Casson was occupied in work in the 
library and hostel, and in acting for the Director during the excavations at 
Mycenae and Zygouries. 


The Committee desire to congratulate Mr. Casson on the publication of 
his edition of Vol. II of the Acropolis Catalogue. 


Students.—This year there have been four women students, Miss M. A. B. 
Herford, Miss Winifred Lamb, Miss Lilian Chandler and Mrs. Hondius. The 
last devoted herself to the Greek flora; Miss Chandler, who held the Sachs’ 
studentship, to a study of the Attic frontier ‘and its fortresses; Miss Herford 
studied architectural terra-cottas and prehistoric pottery, and Miss Lamb under- 
took a study of the Mycenae frescoes for publication. Miss Lamb and Miss 
Herford both took part in the excavations at Mycenae, where they were of 
great assistance. All the four students travelled widely. 
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There were five men students, Messrs. Ashmole, Lucas and Wade Gery, 
and Drs. Hondius and Boethius. Dr. Hondius devoted himself to epigraphy, 
Mr. Ashmole to sculpture, Mr. Lucas to the topography of Pharsalos, Mr. Wade 
Gery to the history and topography of Sparta, and Dr. Boethius to Argive 
questions. All travelled much, and Dr. Boethius took part in the excavations 
at Mycenae, where he rendered valuable assistance. 


Open Meeting's.—A well attended meeting was held on April 6th, at which 
Mr. Ashmole read a paper on “ The so-called ‘ Sardanapalus,’”’ and the Director 
a paper on Mycenae. 


The Penrose Library.—The Library has been open throughout the 
session, and has been used, apart from students of the School, by members of 
other foreign Schools, Greek scholars and various other visitors. 


The increasing use of the library, which is most satisfactory, has necessarily 
entailed more work for the staff, and it has consequently not yet been possible 
to overtake all the arrears of work that accumulated during the war. Con- 
siderable regrouping and rearrangement is needed to allow for the expansion 
of periodicals, and, despite the generosity of many donors, the list of Jiri 
desiderati is still large. 

New shelves, in addition to those the Committee hope to be able to provide 
under the F. W. Hasluck bequest, will be absolutely necessary in the near 
future. 


The Finlay Library.—Mr. F. B. Welch, in addition to his other services 
to the School, has continued his work on the Finlay Library, and has almost 
completed his most useful and voluntary task, for which he deserves the 
warmest thanks of the School. 


Hostel.—The Hostel has been very full throughout the session. All the 
students resided in the Hostel, and also the Assistant-Director and Mr. Welch; 
others whom we were glad to accommodate were Mr. Austin Harrison of the 
R.I.B.A., Messrs. Clarke and Armstrong of Balliol College, Mr. Woolley and 
Prof. Woodhouse and his family. 


Garden.—This has been kept in fair condition throughout the Session. 
The pine trees round the Hostel have been thinned, and it is hoped that this 
will lessen the danger of fire and enable the remaining trees to grow better. 
The tennis court has been very much in use, and it should now be re-surfaced. 


Excavations.—The School’s excavations at Mycenae are described below. 
Other excavations were carried out by Professor Ure, assisted by his wife, at 
Rhitsona in continuation of the work begun there by himself and the late 
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Dr. Burrows. Mr. Casson, as already described, conducted a trial excavation 
at Chauchitsa in Macedonia with funds provided by the British Association. 


The new wheel-barrows and the two jacks provided for the excavation 
equipment did excellent work at Mycenae, and the jacks were most useful 
in shifting Cyclopean blocks. In most respects the excavation equipment 
has now been made up, but a theodolite would be extremely useful for survey 
work and also a first-class half-plate camera with a strong stand. Some 
portable photographic outfit to enable plates to be developed at the excavations 
would also be most valuable. 


Excavations at Mycenae—The excavations began on May 22nd and were 
continued until the end of July. The Director was in charge throughout and 
was assisted by Mr. C. W. Blegen, the Assistant-Director of the American 
School. Miss Lamb and Miss Herford both gave valuable help, the former 
taking charge of the excavation of the palace. Dr. Boethius, who was in 
charge of the tombs, also gave much assistance with photography. Mr. L. 
Holland, architect of the American School, prepared the new plan of the 
palace and Mr. de Jong, a former student of the British School at Rome, com- 
pleted the plan of the Grave Circle begun by Mr. Cole in 1920, and made a 
series of drawings of the frescoes and vases discovered during the excavation. 


Of members of the School Miss Chandler, Mr. Welch, Mr. Wade Gery, and 
Mr. Casson, the Assistant-Director, paid short visits. Mr. Hill, the Director, 
and other members of the American School, and representatives of the French 
School, also came to see the work in progress. 


Every facility was granted by the Greek Ministry of Public Instruction : 
Mr. Theophanides acted as government representative during the excavations, 
Dr. Keramopoullos, Ephor of Argolis, paid several visits, and at the close of 
the work Dr. Balanos came to inspect the walls and tholos tombs, and to 
consult with the Director about necessary repairs. 


The work undertaken this season consisted of supplementary excavations 
on the Acropolis, and a search for tombs. 


On the Acropolis the Ramp House, which is south of the Grave Circle, 
appears to have been of the megaron type and to belong to the third Late 
Helladic Period (1400-1100 B.c.) of Mr. Wace. Underneath it was found a 
complex of ruined walls of the first and second Late Helladic Periods, and 
among these were found fragments of frescoes. On some of the better frescoed 
fragments designs of waving reeds can be traced; and many fragments were 
also found imitating wood graining. 

Still lower down were a few remains of the Middle Helladic Period, and 
three, or perhaps six, empty graves cut in the soft rock. These help to confirm 
the view that the Grave Circle is only part of a cemetery which, before the 
replanning of the city in the fourteenth century B.c., occupied the side of the 
hill. 
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On the summit of the Acropolis the palace site was cleared, and the plan 
of the later palace can now be ascertained. It appears to have been a much 
larger building than the earlier palace, with a large court, lighting the rooms 
and corridors looking on to it: two entrances, a large columnar hall with 
storerooms, staircases, and was at least two stories in height. 


The exact plan of the western entrance is uncertain, but the southern 
stairway, which was discovered- by Tsountas, can now be traced in detail. 
It was lit by a window and consisted of two broad flights of steps with entrance 
lobbies and landings, which recall its predecessor at Knossos; it led through 
an ante-chamber into an apartment which may have served the same purpose 
as the Throne Room at Knossos. Another doorway opens on to a court 
whence, through a columned porch, one approached the Great Hall. 


Numerous fragments of painted plaster were found while clearing the 
palace; most of these were much damaged by fire, but it is hoped that with 
care and skill it may be possible to trace many of the designs. As it is, a 
female figure with auburn hair standing against an elaborate architectural 
background has already been made out. 


A close examination of the Lion Gate revealed many interesting points. 
The relief of the lions itself seems to have been cut out in the hard limestone 
by saw and drill; the straight lines being saw cuts and the curved lines a 
succession of drill holes. The lions’ heads, which were of some other material, 
were quite probably in steatite, and not in metal as is usually suggested. 
The Gateway itself, from the existence of dowel holes, appears to have been 
roofed over inside. 


The search for tombs was also most successful. By the side of the carriage 
road to the south of the Treasury of Atreus, where Tsountas had excavated 
three tombs, three more were found. They were ordinary chamber tombs 
cut in the soft rock of the hillside, with unroofed entrance passages of varying 
length according to the size of the tomb. In the case of the smallest, the 
entrance passage is very short and the chamber barely large enough to contain 
a man sitting down. In it was found one skeleton huddled up on the floor, 
and with it seven terra-cotta statuettes and a carnelian sealstone showing a 
man in the act of vaulting over a bull, while above his head is a sign resembling 
one of the characters of the Cretan script. The second tomb, which had been 
used more than once, contained the remains of four or five skeletons. The 
largest of the three tombs has an entrance passage over ninety feet in length, 
and at the door of the chamber the floor is over thirty feet from the surface. 
In the passage were numerous fragments of vases and the remains of at least 
sixteen skeletons. The tomb chamber has not yet been cleared and has been 
left for next session. 


Another cemetery was found on the Kalkani hill. The tombs in this 
cemetery, which go back to the beginning of the Late Helladic Age, have 
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rough-hewn passages leading to a rock shelter rather than a well-cut chamber 
tomb. Among many interesting finds of vases, ornaments and sealstones 
from this cemetery, two sealstones are of special interest. Both ‘are almost 
identical in design, and portray the goddess, in low bodice and typical flounced 
skirt, standing erect between rampant lions. Above her head is a double 
axe and curving forth from her head on either side are two snakes. 


The complete excavation of this cemetery, which had to be postponed till 
next session, will, it is hoped, produce more finds of similar, if not greater, 


interest. 

The general result of the session’s excavations has been to show that the 
Mycenaean Age, so far from being an age of decadence, was one of high 
technical skill, in which considerable progress was made in engineering and 
building construction. 


Prospects of Next Session.—As regards excavations, it is proposed to 
continue the work at Mycenae, where the South House and neighbouring area 
still await clearance. In the cemeteries the tombs found this year should be 

. dug out and also the unexcavated tholos tomb between the tomb of Clytemnestra 
and the Acropolis. This work and the study of the material already found and 
the preparation of reports for publication will take up most of the time. 


Acknowledgments.—Finally, there remains the pleasant duty of thank_ 
ing the many friends who have helped us during the session just ended. First, 
we wish to record our increased debt to the Greek Archaeological Service, of 
which Dr. Kyparisses is now the head; to Dr. Staes, Director of the National 
Museum; to Dr. Svoronos, Director of the Coin Cabinet, and to the Ephors 
Drs. Hatsidakis, Kastriotes, Keramopoullos, Xanthoudides, Papadakis, 
Philadelphefs, and Pelekides, who have, as always, readily and most courteously 
helped the School and its students. We are also very grateful to Dr. Balanos 
for the keen interest he has shown in the work of conservation at Mycenae, and 
to Professor Tsountas for his friendship and unselfishness in promoting our 
excavations at Mycenae. 


We also would express our renewed thanks to the Greek Railways adminis- 
tration and its directors, Messrs, Matsas and Zochios, for granting to students 
of the School the privilege of travelling at half fare on Greek Railways. This 
concession came into force during the session, and has been of very great assist- 
ance to the students. 


With our near neighbours, the American School, our relations have been, if 
possible, more cordial than ever; and we are deeply indebted to their staff, 
Messrs. Hill, Blegen and Holland, for their kindness in allowing us to participate 
in various archaeological excursions and to assist at their excavation at 
Zygouries. Mr. Seager’s renewed proof of his friendship has already been 


mentioned. 
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Our relations with the French and Italian Schools are also on the best 
possible footing, and it is to be hoped that the present friendly co-operation 
between all the schools will long continue. 


Lord Granville, H.M. Minister, has never ceased to show his deep concern 
for the welfare of the School, and has done much to help it; to him and to 
his staff, and to Lady Granville, we are most grateful. Mr. Knight and Mr. 
Eliades, the Consular officers at Volos and Candia, have been most kind in 
helping members of the School in their travels. 


Mr. P. De Jong, former architectural student of the British School at Rome, 
who gave most welcome help at Mycenae, and Mr. I. B. Welch, who, as always, 
has helped in a hundred different ways, also deserve the Committee's heartiest 
thanks. Mention must also be made of Mr. S. C. Atchley’s generous gift to 
the School of any of his books which are wanting in the Penrose or Finlay 
Libraries; this gift includes many valuable works on Greece and a good collec- 
tion of Byroniana which it is proposed to unite with the Finlay Byroniana and 
keep as a separate collection. 


A very generous gift of books has also been received from Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Milne, and among others to whom the library has been indebted for books 
during the session are: the Hon. Margaret Wyndham, Mrs. Dickins, Miss 
Hutton, Miss Hall, Miss Herford and Miss Lamb, Sir B. Zaharoff, Professors 
Bury, Dawkins, Studniczka, Hiller von Gaertringen and Toynbee, Messrs. 
Kinch, Nilsson, Triandaphyllidis, Luke, Hogarth, Boethius, Andreades, V. 
W. Yorke, G. F. Hill, C. L. Woolley, Orlandos, Soteriou and Hatsidakis; the 
Greek Archaeological Society, the Cambridge University Press, the Byzantine 
Fund, the Hellenic Society, the Government of India and the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 


Finance.—The Revenue Account for the year shows a credit balance of 
£272 3s. 2d., as compared with a debit balance of £369 5s. 7d. for the preceding . 
year. The total amount of Annual Subscriptions is £795 5s., or {122 more 
than for the preceding year. Donations, however, are less by £97, so that the 
ordinary receipts show but a very trifling improvement in spite of the issue, 
during the year, of a circular to the friends of the School appealing for further 
support. 

The cost of the excavations at Mycenae has been almost entirely defrayed 
by the special donations which have been forthcoming for this work. 


The purchase of land alluded to in the last report has been completed 
during the year. 

In moving the adoption of the report Mons. GENNADIUS congratulated 
the School on the way in which despite all difficulties it had already 
begun to resume its pre-war activities. It was his firm conviction that 
together with Classical Studies the School would revive like the Phoenix. 
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It was his duty to bring to their notice that a debit balance of £369 
for the preceding year had been turned into a credit balance of £272. 
He must remind them, however, that this had only been accomplished 
by restricting the scope of the School, and by suspending publication 
of the Annual. Additional financial support would be urgently required 
for the next few years; there was still a heavy debt to pay to King 
Agamemnon, who, however, promised a rich return if all the treasures 
of his ancient stronghold were brought to light. 

Time did not allow him to refer in detail to the results already 
obtained by Mr. Wace in his excavations at Mycenae; but he might 
safely say without fear of exaggeration that these excavations vied with 
those of Dr. Schliemann on the same spot in the importance of their 
results. 

He was particularly gratified to notice that the Greek authorities 
had rendered every possible assistance in their power to the School; 
that was a wise and generous policy which he felt sure his fellow country- 
men would continue to observe. 

The adoption of the Report was seconded by Sir FREDERIC KENYON 
and having been put to the meeting was carried unanimously. 

Mr. R. C. BosangueT moved the following motion which was 
seconded by Miss Hutton and carried unanimously :— 

That Sir ARTHUR Evans, Sir CecrL HarcourT-SMITH and 

Mr. D. G. HoGartu be re-elected members of the Committee. That 

Mr. V. W. YorKE be re-elected Honorary Treasurer and that Mr. 

M. S. THompson be re-elected Secretary of the School. 


Miss WINIFRED Lams, on behalf of the Director, gave an account 
illustrated by lantern slides of the School excavations at Mycenae. 

Certain points raised in this paper were discussed by Sir ARTHUR 
EVANS. ; 
Mr. S. Casson, Librarian and Assistant-Director, then gave an 
account of his excavation of an Early Iron Age cemetery at Chauchitsa 
in Macedonia. 

The proceedings closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
moved by Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN and seconded by Sir ARTHUR 
EVANS. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
1920-1g2r. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE. 


3RD OcTOBER, 1920, TO 2ND OcTOBER, 1921. 





£ « @ s. 4d. 
Subscriptions received dosing House Maintenance (as provided ‘ 
the year. 795 9 © from London to —— om 
Subscriptions received for the 1921) . . 113, § 1 
years 1916-1918 . 2 0 o| Hostel Maintenance {as provided 
Subscriptions received for the from London to —_—— a 
year 1918-1919 210 192!) . : 249 8 6 
Subscriptions received for the Salary—Director . - §00 0 0 
year 19tg-1920. . F 10 2 o | Salary—Assistant Director - I§0 0 0 
Government Grant . . 500 © o | Salary—Secretary - go OO 
Grant by the Commissioners of Publication of Annua! i + 402 I9 11 
the Exhibition of 1851 . + 200 0 ©| Rent i - wWO80 
Interest on Investments to Jee Printing, Postage, ete. e 436 <2 x3 
5th,192r_. . 210 0 OO] Andit Fee i 5 5 0 
Interest on Deposi : 14 2 9 | Expenditure on War Memorial . 17 I 0 
Sale of Annuals <7 I.-XXIII ) 83 Ir 2 Expenditure on Excavations at 
Rents from Hostel . . 216 5 9 yeenae. 475 9° 3 
Special Donations for Excava- Expenditure on Exploration in 
tions at Mycenae . ° 428 5 0 acedonia . - §0 0 © 
Special Donation for Explora- Studentships . 100 0 0 
tion in Macedonia > + 5° © ©} Balance being Excess of Receipts 
over Expenditure ° - 272 3 2 
£2,511 16 8 £2,511 16 8 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
3RD OcTOBER, 1920, TO 2ND OCTOBER, 192I. 
£ a. { « @. 
Donations as per list . + 2972 ‘ 6 | Library . : . + 9312 3 
Legacy . . 100 © 0 Purchase of land . ‘ « $41: 3 
Balance ‘being Excess of Ex- 
penditure over Receipts + 52 610 
£42413 4 £424 13 4 
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BALANCE ACCOUNT, 2np OcToBER, 192I. 











4 & @ $s @. 
Subscriptions paid in advance . 33) 5 Investments— 
Anniversary Fund . . - 289 o 6 2,000 India a 3% Stock at par), 5., 6 
The Gustav Sachs Trust Fund . 85 7 5 3,000 5% War Bonds at 95 }e 5 _ 
Macedonian Exploration Fund. 278 11 4 | Cash at Bank > + + 67512 6 
Balance, represent- Sundry Debtors . : . ra 3 & 
ing the assets of . / 
the School other nan 
than land, build- j 
ings, furniture i 
and library as per £ s. da, } 
last account . 4,831 19 7 “ } 
Add Balance of / 
Revenue for the 
year . » 874 § 2 / 
—_——_ / 
5104 2 9 / 
Less Balance of / 
Capital for the / 
year “ 5 52 610 / 
5,051 ¥5 11 ; 
£5,707 18 2 £5,707 18 2 
THE GUSTAV SACHS TRUST FUND. 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT. 
3RD OCTOBER, 1920, TO 2ND OCTOBER, 1921. 
da. £ & @ 
Balance from last Account - 164 : 3 5 | Grant to Miss Chandler . - 100 0 0 
Interest from Investments + 2034 © | Balance. . ° . 8 7 5 
£185 7 5 £185 7 5 





Examined and found correct. 
W, CRANSTOUN TODD, 
3, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Chartered Accountant, 
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DONATIONS—1920-1921, 
s @. 
Abercromby, Lord. . . . . . . . s * , ° 0 
Brasenose College . at Catala ered eng 5 0 0 
ericgeman: Mae ie oe wy we ad a, Oe 20 0 0 
CHSDGG: As Bie Ge ou ea ec a) Se Oe ek Ae Io 0 oO 
Chitty, Miss rege eer ae ee Oe abe are 7 6 
Comyn, H. IIo 
Cooper, G. . roo 
Corfe, Colonel . 3 3 0 
Cottrell, Canteine. is: Val ee ce! Vance zz 6 
Currelly, eB fe vets ee woe! east a I10 0 
DISWHINS, EYOR Reser ao xR oe) oe, oy 20 0 0 
Debenham, E.R. 25 0 0 
Doll, C. T. T. a oe 
Dundas, R. H. . yo 6 
Eumorfopoulos, G, 20 0 Oo 
Farquhar, Miss H. . ys 9 
Farrell, W. J. 20 0 O 
Gardner, R. IIo 
Hartsilver, J. . . Io a 
Hutton, Miss C. A. 25 0 O 
Ionian Bank, Ltd. . Io 0 oO 
Kelly, Vice-Admiral . 200 
e Copais Co,, Ltd. . 8 0 o 
w, MiasjJ. . .« » 20 0 Oo 
Lushington, Miss S. ZO) oO 
Nairne, Mrs... > a ee 
ead s College (Oxford) 5 © Oo 
effield Meg wed i 5 9° 0 
Thompson, M. S. 5 9 0 
Todd H. G. x oro 
Woodhouse, Prof. roo 
For the Library 19 Oo 
£272 6 6 
SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR EXCAVATIONS AT MYCENAE. 
s. a. 
Adcock, F. E. H oo 
Ashmole, B. ee We 
Atchley, 'S. E. Io 0 
Carey, Miss E. > a 
Dodd, cae 2 00 
Eumorfo oulos, G, 100 0 Oo 
Lamb, . and Mrs. 50 0 O 
pelo Mrs. x is oO 
os be =e Miss PHO EM ea i Me eet ee Se 10 oO 
Plokeritiy,: Ede as oe cer ee ee Oe 5 0 0 
Seager, Rk. B. a to (1200 -0° (0 
University of Cambridge (Craven 'F fund) i ie en 2 XE OD 
. Walston, Sir C. PON er 5 0 Oo 
Wrasdiowes Wirth .c "a. ty say ws 5 0 0 
£428 5 0 
SPECIAL DONATION FOR EXPLORATION IN MACEDONIA. 
§ s da 
The British Association pee H. os aes Sir 
W. Ridgeway) ° . 50 0 0 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—1920-1921. 


Zs. d 

The University of Cambridge . . . . . + 100 0 0 
The University of Oxford ee Bois ay ast a (OO 0-0 
The Hellenic Society . . . . . . + + + %100 00 
The Leeds Library ao aie er stats Io 0 
Brasenose College, an Gina ome ae Car ees We So <0 
Christ Church, xford . Seren eons: Os 30 0 0 
oe Christi College, "oe eR eR 5 0 0 
Magé dalen College, Oxford ee ni ae ee ee ae 20 0 0 
McGill University . a ee eee 20 0 0 
St. John’s College Library 200 
L’Association de Lectures Philologiques,. ‘Lausanne. zz o¢ 
Westminster School Library . ssa 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge 5 9° 0 
Society of Antiquaries eas 5 5 0 
University College, eesti e 2 6 © 
Sydney University . . roo 
Tendon Library 2. 0. Oo 
King's College, Cambridge 10 0 0 
Balliol College ee per | : SS 0 
University of Sheffiel 200 


° 


Carried forward {415 Ia 


s. a. £s. 4. 
= om pags ac 10 0 erg Bo forward ive 18 o 
Abercromby, Lo: a 26 Bury, Prof. r 26 
Adcock, F. E. . Io o Buxton, ry or: xz xX 6 
Aldington, Mrs. a a Carlisle, Miss H 2 £0 
Allbutt, Prof. Sir T. c. r L<6 Chance, A. F Ir 6 
Allen, T. W. Fz 0 Chapman, Miss : ee 
Anderson, ames . IIo Chetwode, Rear Adm. 
Armitage, of, E y -f--o G.. 3 00 
Ashby, Thomas IIo Christie, Miss A. t, s'6 
Ashmole, B. . 2 2. oO Clarke-Thornhill, aT B, to o 
Bailey, C. z Zz 6 Clausen, A.C. . xs: 1S 
Bailey, J. C. 7 Oo 9 Collingham, H. Ee th 
Barber, E. A 7 eo ee Rev. Ww. C I ro 
Barlow, Sir T. ee ee ae Cooke, R. . tx 6 
Barrington, Mrs. E. J r 2. -o Crimp, Dr. G. 2 i= 6 
Benecke, P. V. M 220 Crowfoot, J. W. 220 
Bentinck, C. Ts, So Culley, Mrs. rT 6. 
Bevan, E. R Ioo o_o, Miss 
Blackburn, Mrs . 2 to M. E. F. 220 
meena ‘Sir R. 220 Currelly, C. E.T ay ae 
Booty, Mrs xz 0 Dawkins, R. M. IIo 
Bosanquet, Prof. R. C. ee en Dickins, Mrs G iro 
Bridgeman, R. O. 2 00 Dickson, A. G. M 200 
Briggs, Miss M. G. 220 Dickson, Miss M tx 8 
Brooks,E.W. . . 1000 Doll, C. C. T. te OO 
Browne, Rt. Rev. Droop, J. P. Yi 8 
BishopG.F. . . I 1 0 Dundas, R. H. 2 0 oO 
Buchanan, Miss r ¥-o Elliot, Sir F. E. H 200 
Buckler, W. H. r= so Empedocles, H =. < 
Burnet, Sir J. J. rE Fo Cy 2 


Carried forward {450 18 


d 
La 
3 
ci 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—1920-1921 (continued.) 


Brought forward 1 490 


Empedocles, Miss E. 
Eumorfopoulos, N. 


Farquhar, The Lady E 
Farsde, Mrs. . of 
Fletcher, H. M. 
Forster, E. S 

on Fae a 
Fotheringham, J. K 
Fowler, W. W. 
Frazer, Sir J. G 
Frisch, 


Furneaux, L. et 
Gardiner, 'E. Norman 
Gardner, Prof. E. A. 
Gardner, Prof. Percy . * 
Garstang, Prof. J. . 
Gerstley, Mrs. J. 
Gidney, A. ye 
Giveen, R. L. 

Gooch, G. P. 
Goodwin, J. A. 
Griffith, F LL. 

Hair h, P. B. 


Halliday, Miss C. H. 
Halliday, Prof. W. R.. 
Handcock, W. . 

peat, P. 


‘<= Constructor- 
tain G.P. . 


Hop inson, J. H. 
Hutton, Miss se A. 
Impey, E. 

ewell, H. H. 

enyon, Sir E.G. 
Keser, Dr. . - 
Lascelles, B. P. : 
Lascelles, Viscount 
Leaf, Walter . . « 
Lewis, Mrs. A.‘S. .. 
Lindley, Miss J. 
Lioyd, Miss 
Lloyd, Miss M. E.H.. 
Low, Miss 
Lorimer, Miss H. 5 
McAlmon, Mrs. . 


oe el alel Manele ee iano oo em! 


HN DH HH DOD HH RD NUR HR RR HR DD 


HN HH RHR DH RH DON HOOOCOHR OC OHHH OOHAY 


HOOH HH NOCOR RHR NHU HH HHH RHO 


d. 


occooooooocoeoocoooocoocoocoooooocoo 


ecocoocoocooooocecoocooceooocooce 


Carried forward {621 13. 0 


Weigh Neeiwnil tee 36 
ie S| Sree I 


y 
ZO 
w 


Millingen, irs. 'V 
in; ‘an 
Milne. J. G. 
Moloney, W. J. 
Morrison, W. . 
Myers, E. 

Mylne, Mrs. 
Nairne, Brig. Gen. . 
peat oe : 


RHN Oe NDR OR RN meme HO OHW Y 


NHN AH HRN EN eR NRHN OW 


On HO mur Om 


Petrocochino, Dies 
is aia amoebae A. 


Piddingion, +: G. 


Pollock, cr . 
Pyddoke, Miss M, 
Radford, Miss E. . 
Reid, Dr. . . °. 
Rend@il, Dr. . 
Rendel, 'G. W. 
Ridgeway, Prof. Sir W. 
Road, Pay-Com. L. 
Robinson, LS.G. . 
ey Prof. W. 


Rodd § SiR. . 
Rotton, Sir J. F. . 
Salter, Mrs. H. de G. 
Sandys, Sir J. ‘3 
Seaman, Sir Owen 
Seebohm, H. E. 


HHNRNN KH RR RRND UR RH RE 


KR OND NRHA RH ROW DD 


He DR NRW 
x rH Ne ORMWRH 


Carried forward £751 


“ 
° 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—1920-1921 (continued). 

















d | i «4. d 
Brought - aaa ons 10 0 i ae scary 7730 © 
Sloane, Miss E. J. 220 Welch, F. B. 5 0 0 
Smith, A. H. a 2 6 Wells, J. . . 220 
Tancock, Capt. ik Cc. 2) Se Whatley, W. . 200 
Tillyard, E. i t. oo Whibley, Leonard Ioo 
Tod. M.N.. 200 = — Cc H. 
Tuke, Miss . ee ae af Lawaw gE? ek 
Ure, P. N. . 200 Withers, Xf J. a ae» 
h craigh a roo Witt, Miss a ee: ee 
‘ace, . 220 Woodhouse, | Prof. Ww. 
W; = ae 220 if Se en ee On WE eS 
W; 200 Woodward, A. M. . rszo6 
Walker, ie ys. © o)'0 Wright, C.T. H. . IIo 
Walston, Sir i o8 Wyndham, Hon. M. rr \o 
Ward, Sir A. W. Io 0 Yorke, V. W. . 5 0 O 
Carried forward {773 0 o Total. . . .f795 9 © 
Ss. da. 
Received during the year . . . . . . . . §80912 0 
Paidin advance last year . . 2. . . 1 sw 3 30 
812 15 0 
£ & a* 
Less Paid in advance at date . . 3.3.20 
Paid on account of any years 
(see list below) . . 14 3 0 
17 6 0 
£795 _9 © 
Subscriptions received during the year :— 
For 1916-17, Sydney University . rs 1 ee a 
” Ig1 —18, ” ” ° . . . I °o °o 
» IgI5—19, ” . roo 
Nairne, Brig. “Gen. . : 
210 
» 919-20, Allen, T. W. a ee 
Frisch, E. S. ‘ Io o 
Nairne, Brig. -Gen. . gee es 
Palairet, M. 200 
Victoria University of 
Manchester 5 0 0 
- 10 20 
in PE 
Subscriptions received in advance :— 
imag Ne Ele tA ee ee he rsd: ete 2 a > 
ee sae ao ato oe ee ae ce XY Db. 
Seebohm, H ek ek a. 
£3.30 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





Note. Under No. V. of the Rules and Regulations, “ the following 
shall be considered as subscribers to the School :— 


(1) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of £10 and upwards. 
(2) Annual Subscribers of {x and upwards during the period of 
their subscription.” ; 


In making out the following list, donations of less than {10 have been 
regarded as aggregate annual subscriptions of {1, and are spread over a 
corresponding number of years. 

Under No. VI. the following are entitled to receive a copy of the 
Annual free of charge :— 


(r) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of {20 and upwards. 
(2) Annual Subscribers of {2 and upwards during the period.of 
their subscription. 


Subscribers of {xr annually and Donors of {10 to the general funds 
are allowed to purchase the Annual at a reduced rate of £1. 

The Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of address 
or errors in this list, which is made up to September 30th, 1922. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OxForD. 
*THe UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, EDGAR ALLEN Liprary. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

Tue McGitt University, Montreal. 

Tue Society oF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, Piccadilly. 

Tue Socigty FoR THE Promotion oF HELLENIC StuprEs, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Batriot Cotiece, Oxford (The Librarian). 

Brasenose CoLtiecx, Oxford. 

Curist Cuurcn, Oxford. 

Corpus Curisti Cottece, Oxford. 

EmMANUEL CotteGe, Cambridge. 

MAGDALEN Co.tieGe, Oxford. 

MANCHESTER. LIBRARY OF VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

Nettresuip Lisrary, Clarendon Buildings, Oxford. 

NewnuHam Coiiece, Cambridge. 

L’AssociaTION DE LECTURES PHILOLOGIQUES, Valentin 44, Lausanne. 
Ikinc’s CoLtece, Cambridge. 

Qveen’s Cottece, Oxford. 


* Address to G. H. A. Wilson, Esq., M.A., O.B.E., University Office, St. Andrew’s Strect, 
Cambridge. oy 
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St. Joun’s Cottecz, Cambridge. 
Wapuam Cotrece, Oxford. 
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Tue INSTITUTE oF ARCHAEOLOGY, 38-42, Bedford Street, Liverpool. 
Tue Roya Institure oF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 9, Conduit Street, W. 


Tue Greex Pray Commirtes, Cambridge. 


THe WorsHiprut Company OF CLOTHWORKERS, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


THE WorsHiprut Company oF GoLpsmiTHs, Goldsmith 


s Hall, E.C. 


Tue Lezps Lrsrary, Commercial Street, Leeds. 
Tue Oraco Institute, Dunedin, New Zealand (Dr. W. B. Benham). 


University CoLtece, READING, - 


WESTMINSTER ScHOOL Liprary, Little Dean's Yard, S.W. r. 


Abercromby, Lord, 62, Palmerston Place, 
Edinburgh. 
Acland, —_ Dyke, Esq., Chy an Mor, 
Moe er, Falmouth. 
Esq., King’s College, Cam- 
me 


-Gardner, Sir Thomas J., M.P., Carlton 
lub, Pall Mall, S.W. x. 
Aldington, _— c/o. Lloyds Bank, 67, Kings- 


way, 

Allbutt, Rt. “Hon. Sir T. Clifford, K.C.B., 
F.RS., M.D., St. Rhadegunds, Cam- 
a 

Allen, T. W., Esq., i College, Oxford. 

Anderson, James, 5 oe 8 H. S. King & 

9, 

Armitage, Prof. ae ‘Wrastholme, Rawdon, 

Leeds. 


Ashby, Thos., Esq., British School at Rome, 
Valle Giulia, Rome. 


Ashmole, B., Esq., 64, High Street, Oxford. 
Atkinson, Surg.-Capt., Naval Mission, 
Athens. 


——- Mrs. F. R., 4, Via San Martino, 


Bailey, Cyril, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Bailey, 1-6, "Bet 34, Queen's Gate Gardens, 


Balfour, "rhe Right Hon. G. W., Fisher's Hill, 
oking. 
—— Geo. F., Esq., Bonskeid, Pitlochry, 


es Sir T., Bart., M.D., 10, Wimpole St., 


Barrington, Mrs. Russell, 4, Melbury Road, 

I 

Bartiett, Eng.-Capt., Naval Mission, Athens. 

Bather, Rev. A. G., St. Philip's, Sleeper’s 
Hill, Winchester. 

Bayly’ Jones, Paymr.-Commr. Naval Mis- 
sion, Athens. 

Beazley, J.2 es Eade Christ Church, Oxford. 

——* » We , Esq., Magdalen College, 


Oxford 
Bentinck, Cc. c/o Foreign Office, White- 
B orto tS (a ah it G H 
erna’ van, ar) ate Hotel, 
peice: Surrey. 
sae rs ag Sir ia Chief Justice of Ceylon, 
ombo. 


— R., Esq., 5, York Terrace, Regent's 

ar 

Blackburn, Mrs. V. P., Roshven, Lochailort, 
R.S.0., N.B. 

Blomfield, Sir = R.A., 51, Frognal, Hamp- 


stead, N.W 
Bosanquet, R. é, ., Rock Moor, Alnwick. 
Esq., c/o Foreign 


an eman, Reginal 
ce, Whitehall, S/W. 1. 
Bay ge, Mise M. rie Pension Bauer, Sierre, 


Switzerland. 
Brooke, Mrs. j.R ee gale Court Buildings, 
Inner Tem: e, EC 
Brooks, E. ie Esq ., 28, Great Ormond 
Street, W.C, 1. 
Brown, ‘Adam, 5, Netherby, beige 
Browne, Rt. Rev. ishop G. F., 2, Campden 


House Road, Kensington, W. 
~— Miss J., 27, Upper Montague St, 


Buckler, W. H., Esq., Wellbank, Taplow. 
Bulwer, Miss D. E., Cooper’s Cross, Uckfield, 


aera 
C., Esq., West Road Corner, 


Burkitt, 
Seiten. 

Burnet, Prof. Sir J., Balfour House, The Uni- 
versity, St. Andrews, N.B. 

Bury, Prof. ke B., sq 8 oie Cambridge 

Buxton, A. airhill, Tonbridge. 


Cambridge, A. W. Pickard-, Esq., Balliol 
College, oxford 

Carlisle, Miss Helen, Upper Brook House, 
Uttoxeter. 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Austen, M.P., Twitt's 
Ghyll, Five Ashes, Sussex. 

ae A. F., Esq., The Schools, Shrews- 
ury, 

bag, omy Miss Grace, British Legation, 


Giabeone Rear-Admiral G.K., C.B., C.B.E., 
c/o The Admiralty, Whitehall, S. W. x. 
— Miss A., 12, Chester Street, Edin- 


Churehil, 

Capt., F.G.S., Northwick Park, 
rocky, 

Clark, E. K., Esq., Meanwoodside, Leeds. 

Clarke-Thornhill, 7. B., Esq., 3, Carlisle 
Place, S.W. 1. 

Colegate, A., Esq., The Pole, nr. Northwicb, 
Cheshire. 


List oF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Colegate, Mrs. A., The Pole, nr. Northwich, 
Cheshire. : 

say gy H., Esq. 7, Winchester Road, 
S. Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

Colvin, Sir Sidney, C.B., 35, Palace Gardens 
Terrace, Kensington, W. 8. 

Constantinides, E., Esq., 14, Boulevard 
Alexandra, Athens. 

“——- R., Esq., The Croft, Detling, Maid- 
stone, 

Cooper, Lt.-Commr., Naval Mission, Athens. 

bi F. M., Esq., Trinity College, Cam- 

ridge. 

Cousing, Lt.-Commr., Naval Mission, Athens. 

psa r.G. L,, 12, Bryanston Square, W. 1. 

Crostfield, Sir Arthur, 41, West Hill, High- 
gate, N. 6. 

Crowfoot, J. W., Esq., Khartum, Soudan. 

Culley, Mrs., 84, Portsdown Road, W. 9. 


Daniel, A. M., Esq., 14, Royal Crescent, 
Scarborough. ai ida , 


Daniel, Mrs., 14, Royal Crescent, Scar- 
borough. 

Darbishire, R. S., Esq., Shelby City, Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A. 


Dawes, Miss E. A. S., Litt.D., 11, Grove 
Road, Surbiton. . 
J. M., Esq., H.B.M. Legation, 


Dawkins, R. M., Esq., Plas Dulas, Lland- 
dulas, N. Wales. 
Debenham, E. R., Esq., 8, Addison Road, 


W. 14. 

Dickins, Mrs. G., Riverview, Callander, N.B. 

Doll, Christian, Esq., 5, Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 

Douglas-Pennant, The Hon. Alice, Penrhyn 
Castle, Bangor, N. Wales. 

es Prof. J. P., 23, Ullett Road, Liver- 


pool. 

Dundas, R. H., Esq., Christ Church, Oxford. 

Durham, The Right Hon, the Earl of, 39, 
Grosvenor Square, W. r. 


Elliot, Sir Francis E. H., G.C.M.G., The 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

Empedocles, G., Esq., Commercial Bank of 
Greece, Athens. 

Empedocles, Miss E. 

Empedocles, Mrs. M. 

Eumorfopoulos, G., ar Clandon Regis, 
Clandon West, nr. Guildford. 

Eumorfopoulos, N., Esq., 24, Pembridge 
Gardens, W. 2. 

Evans, Sir Arthur J., LL.D., F.R.S., Youl- 
bury, Berks, nr. Oxford. 

Evans, Lady, 9, Kensington Park Gardens, 
W. 22. 


Faringdon, Lord, 18, Arlington Street, W. 
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Farquhar, The Lady Evelyn, 30, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.1. 

farrell, W. Jerome, Esq., Brookside, New- 
land Park, Hull. 

Farside, Mrs., 4, The Crescent, Scarborough. 

Finlay of Nairn, The Rt.-Hon. Baron, K.C., 
31, Phillimore Gardens, W. 8. 

— H. M., Esq., 2, Gray's Inn Square, 

C. I. 

Forster, Prof. E. S., The University, Sheffield. 

ee J. K., Esq., 6, Blackhall Road, 
Oxford. 

Fraser, J. H. P., Esq., M.D., Cumberland 
House, Southampton. 

Freshfield, E. H., Esq., The Mint House, 
Upper Gatton. 

— L. R., Esq., Rossall School, Fieet- 
w . 

Fyfe, Theo., Esq., University School of Archi- 
tecture,75, Trumpington Strect, Cambridge. 


ee E. Norman, Esq., 2, The College, 
m 


Gardner, Prof. Ernest, Litt.D., 3, Cannon 
Place, Hampstead. 

Gardner, Prot. Percy, Litt.D., 11, Canter- 
bury Road, Oxford. 

Garstang, Prof. J., D.Sc., Post Box, 357, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Gennadius, H. E., Monsieur, G.C.V.O., 14, de 
Vere Gardens, W. 8. 

Gerstley, Mrs. J., 1, U 
Grosvenor, Square, W. 1. 

Giveen, R. L., Esq., Colet Court, Hammer- 
smith Road, W. 14. 

— Prof. A. W., Esq., The University, 

‘ow. 

Gooch, G. P., «+ South Villa, Campden 
Hill Road, wee 

otee. J. A., Esq., Shelley, Blundellsands, 


nes. 

Gow, The Rev. James, Litt.D., 40, West 
End Lane, Hampstead, N.W. 6. 

Granville, The Rt. Hon. the Earl, British 
Legation, Copenhagen. 

Graves, P., Esq., British Pust Office, Con- 
stantinople. 

Griffith, F. Li., Esq., 11, Norham Gardens, 
Oxtord. 


r Grosvenor Strect, 


Haigh, P. B., Esq., c/o Grindlay & Co., 
, Parliament Street, S.W. 1. 
6 Bp R., Esq., 22, King Henry's Road, 
N.W. 3. 
Halliday, Prof. W. R., The University, 


Liverpool. 
Halliday, Miss, Ashton, Brendon, N. Devon. 
Handcock, W., Esq., Girlington, Bradford, 
Yorks. 

Harrison, Miss, L.LD., Newnham College, 
Cambridge. ; 
Hart, Percival, Esq., Grove Lodge, High- 

gate, N. 
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eyo neg P, P., The Wilderness, South- 

gate, 

as t= Sago Capt. G. P., O.B.E., 

British Naval Mission, Ministry 

of Taine Athens. 

Heath, Mrs. M., The Laurels, Crebb’s Cause- 
way, Westbury-on-Trim, ? 

Hett, Walter Esq., Durnford House, 
Eastern Road, ‘Bri hton. 
i ; D., Litt.D., British 


G., Esq., C.M.G., Ashmolean 
useum,  Daanee 
Hollings, Mrs. Herbert, Watchetts, Frimley, 
Surrey. 
Hopkinson, Rev. J. H., Burnside Vicarage, 
nr. Kendal, Westmoreland. 
os Miss C. A., 49, Drayton Gardens, 
10. 


ap ed E., Esq., — Manor House, Steeple 
ton, Trowbri 


Impey, Miss A. E., SG stannie Club, 11, é3s 
"Heirg, Athens. 

Iveagh, The Right Hon. Lord, 5, Grosvenor 
Place, $.W. r. 


Jones, H. Stuart, Prof., Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 
Jum, Ronald P., Esq., 13, Hornton Street, 


Kenyon, Sir Frederic, K.C.B., Litt.D., 
P.B.A., British Museum, W.C. 1. 


Lacy, Lt.-Commr., Naval Mission, Athens. 
> E., Esq., Borden Wood, Liphook, 
ants. 


Lan, Miss W., Borden Wood, Liphook, 

ants. 

Lascelles, The Viscount, Chesterfield miei 
Mayfair, W. 1. 

Leaf, Mrs. Herbert, The Green, Marlborough. 

Leaf, Walter, Esq., Litt.D., 6, Sussex Place, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 1. 

Leconfield, The Lady, Petworth House, Pet- 
worth, Sussex. 

Lindley, Miss Julia, 74, Shooter's Hill Road, 
Blackheath, S.E. 3 

Lloyd, Miss M. E. v c/o Messrs. Hum ‘if 
Lloyd & Sons, Ltd., 28, Church 
Manchester. 

a. Miss H. L., Somerville College, 

xfor 
Low, Miss J. I., Blebo, Cupar, Fife. 


—s Mrs., x, South Audley Street, 
as 
Macan, R. Esq., Master of University 


College, OR 
McIver, D. R., Esq., 20, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, U.S.A. 
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Macmillan, G. A., Esq., D.Litt., St. Martin's 
Street, W.C. 2 

Macmillan, & Co. Ltd., Messrs., St. Martin's 
Street, W.C. 2 

Macmillan, bak 'E. F., Esq., 42, Onslow 
Square, S.W. 

ae F.H. "Fen. 160, Goldhurst Terrace. 

Mayor, R. J. G., Baa oe Board of Educa- 
tion, Whitehall, S.W 

Meikle, Mrs., Hotel Continental; Athens. 

Miller, The ‘Rev. Alex., South United Free 
Church Manse, Buckie, N.B. 

Miller, W., Esq., 36, Via Palestro, Segoe 

Millingen, "Mrs, Alexander Van, c/o British 


a Bank, 38, Threadneedle Street, 

Gy 3s 

Milne, J. G., Esq., Bankside, Lower Bourne, 
Farnham, Surrey. 

— WW. Ju Fsq., ae een Co., 
24, ewry, E.C. 4 

ee essts. J. < H., 50, Albemarle 
Street, W. 1 


Murray, ‘Prof. G. G. A., 82, Woodstock Road, 
Oxford. 
Murray, Hallam, Esq., The Home Farm, 
Sandling, Hythe, Kent. 
Mylne, — 145, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 
k, 2. 


M Prof, L., ror, Banbury Road, 
Gated. 


Nairne, Brig.-Gen., E. S. Hoare-, C.B., 
Hie c/o Foreign Office, Whitehall, 
.W. I. 

Negreponte, Miss H., 40, Leophoros Amalias, 
Athens. 
Newman, W. L., Esq., Litt.D., D.Litt., 

I, Pittville Lawn, Cheltenham. 
ae Mrs. H. Shore-, 1, Devonshire 
, WT. 


Ogden, Mrs. P., Fellside, Manisty, Keswick, 
Cumberland. 


Ormerod, H. A., Esq., M.C., 3, Livingstone 
Drive South, Liverpool. 

Oswald, J. W. Gordon, Esq. (of Aigas), 
Beauly, Inverness-shire, N.B. 


a M., Esq., Foreign Office, Whitehall, 
S.W.1r 


Palli, Mrs. F. L., c/o London & Westminster 
Bank, St. James's Square, S.W. I. 


Pearson, Miss E. R., M.A., 70, Oxford 
Gardens, W. Io. 
Pease, Wilson, Esq., 22, Mount Street, W. 1. 


Penoyre, John, me Ch2. 8, King’s "Bench 
ner Temple, E. C4 
anoee Miss E., M.A., Somerville College, 
Oxford. 
Pesel, Miss Louisa, Glebe Field, Walton-on- 
the-Hill, Surrey. 
Petrocochino, D. P., Esq., C.B.E., 25, Rue de 


Timoleon, ‘Athens. 


List oF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Piddington, ‘J. G., Esq., c/o Messrs. Scott, 
Bell, & Co., 15, Queen Street, E.C. 4 

Pollock, The Right Hon. Sir F., Bart,, 21, 
Hyde Park Place, W. 2. 

Powell, Miss E., The Library, Somerville 
College, Oxford. 

Pyadoke, Miss Mary, 1-3." Corawall,” P 

) iss “* Cornwall,”’ Pur- 

fleet, Essex, 


oy H. Esq., 18, Hobson Street, Cam- 


. Radi Miss E., St. Anthony, nr. Port- 
ae Seeweall " 


Ral P - » 3% 0, shah Square, S.W. 1. 

Ralli, Mie 06: Catherine's Lodge, Hove, 
Sussex. 

Reid, Prof. J. S., Litt.D., Caius College, 
Cambrid 

Rendall, ec Rev. G. H., Litt.D., Dedham 


House, Dedham, Essex. 

Rendel, G. W., Esq. + c/o Forcign Office, 
Whitchall, S.W. x. 

a rte Prof. Sir W., Fen Ditton, Cam- 

Road, Paymaster Commander, R.H.N 
British Naval aon, Ministry of Marine, 
Athens. 

Roberts, Prof. W. Rhys, The University, 


Robi E G., Kk 

o inson, ra 34, Xen: on 
Park Road, W. rr. a ai 
Rodd, Sir Rennell, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 25, 


Cavendish | Square, W. 1. 
Roseber ee Tho Right Hon. the Earl of, K.G., 
urdans, Epsom, 
Rethechiud Messrs. N. M., and Sons, New 


Court, E.C. 2 
Rothschild, The Lord, 148, Piccadilly, W. 1 
Rotton, Sir J. FF. Lockwood, Frith Hill, 
Godalming. 


Salter, Mrs., 2, Campden Hill Gavden, W. 8. 

Saumarez, The Right Hon, Lord de, Shrub- 
land Park, Coddenham, Suffolk. 

Scott, C. P., Esq., The Firs, Fallowfield, 
Manchester. 

Scouloudi, Etienne, Esq., Athens, Greece. 

Seaman, Sir Owen, 2, Whitchall Court, 
S.W. 1 

Seebohm, Hugh, Esq., Poynder’s End, 


Sharpe, Miss C., 1, Windmill Hill, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

Shove, Miss E., 30, —— Street. Chambers, 
eae Square, Ww. 

Sikes, E. E., Esq., St. Joun's College, Cam- 


bridge. 
Simpson, W. W., Esq., Winkley, Whalley. 
Sloane, Miss E. it ee 3 2 Welford Road, 
Leicester, 
Smith, A. H., Esq., British Museum, W.C. 1. 
Smith, Admiral A Hugh, Naval Mission, 


Athens. 
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Smith, Sir Cecil Harcourt-, C.V.O., LL.D., 
62, Rutland Gate, S.W. 7 

Sowels, F., Esq., The Rookery, Thetford, 
Norfolk. 

Spencer, Lt.-Commr., Naval Mission, Athens, 

Stocker, Commr., Naval Mission, Athens, 


Tancock, Capt. A. D., c/o Messrs. Cox & 


Co., Charing a W.C. 2. 
ch rer + Esq., 19, Portman Square, 


vp M. S., Esq., The Croft, Reigate 
eath 
Tillyard, E. M. W., Esq., The Brook, Saw- 
ston, i 2 7 
eo 


Till lyard, Prof. 
N., Esq., O.B.E., Oriel College, 


The University, 
irmingham. 
Bedford College, 


Tod, M. 
Oxford. 

Tuke, Miss Margarct, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 


Vince, J. H., Esq., Esp Hall, Ulpha, Cumber- 
land. 


Wace, Mrs., Leslic Lodge, 1, Avenue Road, 
St. Albans. 

Wageer, H., Esq., 13, Half Moon Street, 

Walker, J. S., Esq., 6, Odos Kricezotou, 


Athens. 
Walston, Sir a Litt.D., Newton Hall, 
nr. Cambrid 
cmuaoal of Peterhouse 


Wardle, Naval Mission, 
— 
Welch, F. B., Esq., British Legation, Athens. 
b hearagl mo Wadham College, Oxford. 
West, H , The Chase, Lower Bourne, 


Farnham, Sutrey. 
bg ne Leonard, Esq., Pembroke College, 


Wigram, Rev. Dr. W. A., D.D., Watling 
ouse, St. Albans. 
Withers, J. .. Howard House, 4, 


J. Esq 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2 
Witt, Miss, 16, Geesniinrough Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 1. 
Woodhouse, Prof. W. 


Sydney, N.S. be 
, Esq., British School, 


Woodward, A. 
Athens. 

Woodward, W. H., Esq., Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, 17; Savile Row, W.1r. 

Wyndham, Hon. a 12, Great Stan- 
fope Street, W.1 


J., The University, 


Yorke, V. W., Esq., Farringdon Works, Shoe 
Lane, E.C. 4. 
Oakhill 


Zimmern, Drive, 


A. E., Ysq., 
Surbiton. 


DIRECTORS OF THE SCHOOL. 


1886—1922. 


F. C. PENROSE, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 1886—1887. 
ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., 1887—1895. 

CECIL HARCOURT-SMITH, LL.D., C.V.O., 1895—1897. 
DAVID G. HOGARTH, M.A. C.M.G., 1897—x900. 

R. CARR BOSANQUET, M.A., 1900—1906. 

R. McG. DAWKINS, M.A., 1906—r914. 

A. J. B. WACE, M.A., r914— 


HONORARY STUDENTS OF THE 


Prof. J. B. Bury. 
TLD. Litt, D.Litt. 
Sir Arthur J. Evans. 
LL.D., D.Litt., F.R.S. 


Prof. J. Linton Myres. 
M.A. 

Prof, Ernest Gardner. 
Litt.D. 

*Prof. A. van Millingen. 
M.A., D.D. 


*W.H. Forbes. M.A. 
Prof. W. J. Woodhouse. 


A. J.B. Wace. M.A. 


J.D. Beazley. M.A. 


; E. N. Gardiner. M.A. 
Prof. R. McG. Dawkins. 
M.A. 


*F. W. Hasluck. M.A. 


SCHOOL. 


1886—1922. 


King's College, Cambridge. Elected 1895. 

— Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Elected 
1895. : 

A former Student of the School. Elected 1896. 


Formerly Director of the School. Elected 1897. 


Professor of History at Robert College, Constantinople. 
Elected 1904. 

Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Elected 1906. 

Professor in the University of Sydney. Formerly Student 
of the School. Elected 1908. 

Director of the School. Late Lecturer in Ancient 
History and Archaeology at the University of St. 
Andrews. Elected rorz2. 

Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Elected 
1914. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Elected rorq. 

Hon. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Formerly 
Director of the School. Elected 1914. 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Director and Librarian of the 
Elected 1915. 


Former! 
School. 


ee oe 





* Deceased. 
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SLUDENTS OF THE sCHooL* 


Ernest A, Gardner, 
Litt.D. 


David G. Hogarth. 


M.A., D.Litt., C.M.G. 


*Rupert C. Clarke. 
M.A, 


F. H. H. Guillemard. 


M.A.,M.D.,F.L.S. etc. 


eet R. James: 
Litt.D. 


R.E Smith. 
F.R.1LB.A. 


R. W. Schultz Weir 
(R. Weir Schultz). 


Sidney H. Barnsley. 


J. A. R. Munro. M.A. 


H,. Arnold Tubbs. M.A. 


Sir J. G. Frazer. 
LED; DEL 


{William Loring. M.A. 


1886—1922. 


Formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Yates 
Professor of Archaeology and Public Orator in the 
University of London. Admitted 1886—87 as Cam- 
bridge and Craven University Student. Director of 
the 1, 1887—1895. Hon. Student of the School, 


Fellow and formerly Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and first Craven Fellow. Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Director of the School 1897—-1900, Ad- 
mitted 1886—87. Re-admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1887—88. 

Exeter College, Oxford. Rector of Ellesborough, Bucks, 
and Rural Dean of Wendover. Admitted 1886—387. 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. First University 
Reader in Geography. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 

1887—88. 

Provost of Eton. Late Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 1887—88, 
with grant of £roo from the University, Cambridge. 

Professor of Architecture and Construction, University 
College, London. Appointed to Studentship of Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 1887—88. 

Admitted as Gold Medallist and Travelling Student in 
Architecture of the Royal Academy of Arts, 1887—88. 
Re-admitted 1888—89, 1889—g0. 

Admitted as Student of the Royal Academy, 1887—88. 
Re-admitted 1889—90, 18g0—91. 

Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Admitted (for work 
in Cyprus) 1888—8 9. Re-admitted (for same purpose) 
1889—go. 

Pembroke College, Oxford. Professor of Classics at 
University College, Auckland, N.Z. Craven University 
Fellow. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 1888—89. 
Re-admitted (for same purpose) 1889---go. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889— 
go. 

Late Fellow of — College, Cambridge. Warden 
of Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, cretary of 

the School, 1897—1903. me Moy to Cambridge 

Studentship, 1889—90. Re-admitted as Craven Uni- 

versity Student, 1890—91, 1891—-92, and 1892—93. 





1* Before a name signifies “deceased.” ¢ Signifies “‘ died on Active Service.” For the 
war-scrvice, military and otherwise, rendered by Students of the School, see Vol. XXIII, 


p. 


viii. 
t Died of wounds, October 22nd, 1915. 
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W. J. Woodhouse. M.A. Queen’s College, Oxford. Professor of Greek in the 
University of Sydney, N.S.W. Formerly Lecturer 
in Ancient History and Political Philosophy at the 
University of St. Andrews. Appointed to Oxford 
Studentship, 1889—90. Re-admitted as Craven Uni- 
versity Fellow, 1891—92 and 1892—93. Re-admitted 
1908, 1921. Honorary Student of the School. 

G.C. Richards. M.A. Late Fellow of Hertford College. Fellow and Tutor of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Formerly Professor of Greek 
at University College, Cardiff. Admitted as Craven 
University Fellow, 1889—90. Re-admitted 1890—9r. 

O. H. Parry. M.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Vicar of All Hallows, East 
India Dock. Formerly Archbishop’s Missioner to the 
Nestorian Christians. Admitted 1889—oo. 


J. F. R. Stainer. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1889—go. 
M.A., B.C.L. 
*R.A.H.Bickford-Smith. Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889—90, 
A., F.S.A. 
A, G. Bather. M.A. Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Late Assist- 
ant Master at Winchester College. Admitted 1889— 
90. Re-admitted 1891—92, on appointment to the 
Cambridge Studentship; 1892—93 as Prendergast 
Greek Student; and again, 1893—94, as Cambridge 


Student. 
E. E. Sikes. M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Cambridge Studentship, 1890—9r. 
J. G. Milne. MLA. ae ag Christi College, Oxford. Assistant Secretary in 
e Board of ucation. Appointed to Oxford 


Studentship, 1890—91. 

H., Stuart-Jones. M.A. Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Oxford. Formerly Director‘of the British School 
at Rome. Admi as Craven University Fellow, 
1890—91. Re-admitted 1892—93. 

Miss Eugénie Sellers Life Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge. Assistant 

(Mrs.S.ArthurStrong). Director of the British School at Rome. Former! 
Keeper of the Duke of Devonshire’s Collections. Ad- 
mitted 1890—9r. 

F. Brayne Baker. M.A. Sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Assist- 
ant Master at Malvern College. Admitted 1891—92. 

C.C. Inge. M.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Vicar of St. Giles’, Oxford. 
Appointed 1891—92 to the Oxford Studentship. 

E. F. Benson, B.A. King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1891—92, with 
grant of {roo from the Worts Fund at Cambridge; 
1892—93 on appointment to the Cambridge Student- 
ship; 1893—94 as Craven Student; and 1894—95 as 
Prendergast Student. 

J.G. Piddington, B.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1891—92, Re- 

(J. G. Smith). admitted 1895—06. 

V. W. Yorke. M.A. Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Hon. 
Treasurer of the School. Admitted 1892—93. Re- 
admitted 1893—94. 





* Deceased. 


J. L. Myres. MLA. 


a x i 


RC. Bosanquet. M.A. 


Sir J. M. Cheetham. 


wohey ahead 


E, R. Bevan. M.A. 
A. F. Findlay. M.A. 
J. G. Duncan. 

M.A., B.D. 


J. E. Brooks. M.A. 
*H. Awdry. M.A. 


Duncan Mackenzie. 
M.A. (Edin.), Ph.D. 
(Vienna). 


Archibald Paterson. 
C. R, Rowland Clark. 


Cc. C. Edgar. B.A. 


I. R. Earp. M.A. 


*I. A.C. Morrison. M.A, 


H. H. West. M.A. 


Miss C. A. Hutton. 
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Wykeham Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Oxford. Formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Student and Tutor of Christ Church. Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Classical Archaeology. Gladstone 
Professor of Greek in the University of Liverpool. 
Admitted r892—93 as Craven Fellow. Re-admitted 
1893—94 and 1894—95. Hon. Student of the School. 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Secretary in the Board of Education. Admitted 
1892—93. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Late Professor of Classical 
Archaeology in the University of Live I. Assistant 
Director of the School, 189g—r1g00. irector 1900— 


1g06. Admitted 18g2—93. Re-admitted 1894—95. 
Re-admitted as Craven University Student 1895—96 
and 1896—97. 

Christ Church, Oxford. Admitted on appointment to the 
Oxford Studentship. 1892—93. 


New College, Oxford. Admitted 1893—94. 


Sent out as holder of Brown-Downie Fellowship by the 
United Presbyterian Church, Divinity Hall, Edinburgh. 
Admitted 1894—95. 


Sent out from Aberdeen by the Church of Scotland. 


Minister of Kirkmichael, Ballindalloch, N.B. Ad- 
mitted 1894—~95. 


St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1894—95. 
Re-admitted as Associate 1896—97. 

New College, Oxford. Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. Admitted 1894—-95. 

Universities of Edinburgh and Vienna. Carnegie Fellow 
in History at the University of Edinburgh. Admitted 
1895—96. Re-admitted 1896—97, 1897—98 and 
1898—g9. 

University of Edinburgh. Admitted 1895—96. 

Student of the Royal Academy. a 1895—96, 
and re-appointed 1896—97, by the Managing Com- 
mittee to an Architectural Studentship. 

Oriel College, Oxford. Inspector of Antiquities for 
Lower Egypt. Admitted 1895—96, and re-admitted 
1896~—97 (as Craven University Fellow), 1897—98 
and 1898-—99. 

Late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
1896—97. 

Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted (as Prendergast 
Greek Student) 1896—97. 

Formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1896—97. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Hon. Secretary of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Ad- 
mitted 1896—-97. 


Admitted 


Admitted 





* Deceased. 
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J.G.C. Anderson. M.A. Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College. Student, Tutor, 
and sometime Senior Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Admitted (as Craven University Fellow) 1896—97. 

J. W. Crowfoot. M.A. Brasenose College, Oxford. Director of Education, 
Sudan Government. Formerly Inspector in the 
Ministry of Education, Cairo. Admitted, on appoint- 
ment to the Oxford Studentship, 1896—97. Re- 
admitted 1897—98. 

W. W. Reid. B.D. Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Minister of 
the Church of Scotland, Dumbarton, N.B. Admitted, 
as holder of Blackie Travelling Scholarship, 1896—97. 


A. E. Henderson. Owen Jones Student of Royal Institute of British Archi- 
FES.A., F.R.IB.A. tects, 1897—98. Admitted 1897—98. Re-admitted 
1898—99, I90I—2, and 1902—3. ° 
W. A. Curtis. Heriot Scholar of Edinburgh University. Regius Pro- 
D.Litt., D.D. (Edin.). fessor of Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities 
in the University of Edinburgh. — Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the University of Aberdeen, 
Admitted 1897—98. 
A. J. Spilsbury. M.A. Queen’s College, Oxford. Head Master of Wakefield 
Grammar School. Formerly Senior Classical Master, 
City of London School. Admitted 1897—98, on 
appointment to the Oxford Studentship. 


' E. B. Hoare. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1897—98, as 
Rrcitectaral tudent. 

J. C. Lawson, M.A. Fellow, Tutor and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Admitted as Craven University Student, 
I .  Re-admitted 1899—1900. 

C.D. Edmonds. M.A. Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at 
Berkhampstead’ School. Formerly at Aldenham 
School and at Royal Naval College, Osborne. Ad- 
mitted as Prendergast Student, 7868-99. 


Sir John H, Marshall, Kt. Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Director-General 
L.E., Litt.D., F.S.A. of the Archaeological Survey of India. Admitted 
1898—99. Re-admitted as Prendergast Student, 

1g00—1, Craven Student, 1901—2. 
*Clement Gutch. M.A. King’s College, Fmeggger Lecturer at St. John’s 
College, mp tee, i mitted, 1898—99, on appoint- 

ment to the Cambridge Studentship. 


F. B. Welch. M.A. mere College, Oxford. Vice-Consul, Athens. 
rormerly Head Master of Wadham House Prep. 
School, Hale, Cheshire. Admitted as Craven Uni-— 
versity Fellow, 1898—99. Re-admitted 1899—1900. 
T. D. Atkinson. Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Ely, to the Dean 
F.R.LB.A. and Chapter of Winchester, -and to the Warden and 
Fellows of Winchester College. Admitted as Archi- 
tectural Student, 1898—99. 
J. K. Fotheringham. Merton and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. Formerly Fellow 
-Litt. of Magdalen College, Oxford. Reader in Ancient 
egg? in the University of London. Assistant in 
the University Sareedp if Oxford. Admitted on 
appointment to Oxford Studentship, 1898—99. 


* Deceased. 


they 





J. H. Hopkinson. M.A. 


Miss O. C, Kohler 
(Mrs. Charles Smith). 


D. Theodore Fyfe. 
F.R.I.B.A. 


¢K. T. Frost. 
M.A., F.R.G.S. 


R. D. Wells. 
M.A., F.R.LB.A. 


John Penoyre. 
M.A., C.B.E. 


Marcus N, Tod. 
M.A., O.B.E. 


*I°, W. Hasluck. M.A. 


C, Heaton Comyn. 
FE RLBA MR San.1. 
Miss H. L. Lorimer. 


Baroness E. Rosenorn- 
Lehn. 


A. P. Oppé. B.A. 


W. L. H. Duckworth. 

M.D., Sc.D. 

C. T. oi wag M.A., 
F.R.G.S., F.R.S.C. 


R. McG. Dawkins. M.A. 


* Deceased. 
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Caventy College, Oxford. Vicar of Burnside, Kendal. 
eens Warden of Hulme Hall and Lecturer in 
Classi Archaeology, Universi of Manchester. 
Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1899—r1900 
and 1g00o—1,. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899—r900. 


Surveyor to the Dean and ag oe of Chester, Master of 
the School of Architecture, bridge. Architectural 
Association Travelling Student, 1899. Admitted r899— 
1900, on appointment to Architectural Studentship. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Lecturer at the Queen’s 
University, Belfast. Admitted on appointment to the 
Oxford Studentship, 1900—1. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted on appointment 
to the Architectural Studentship, r900-—r. 

Keble College, Oxford. Secretary and Librarian to the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Secre- 
tary to the British School at Athens, r905—1919. Ad- 
mitted 1900—1. Re-admitted 1906—7, 1907—8. 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and University Lecturer 
in Greek Epigraphy. Craven University Fellow. 
Assistant-Director of the School 1902—4. Admitted 
on appointment to ‘‘ Senior Studentship,” 1901—2. | 

Sometime Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assist- 
ant Director and Librarian of the School from 1906— 
1915. Admitted on appointment to Cambridge Student- 
ship rgo1—2. Re-admitted 1902—3, 1904—5, 19005— 
6. Honorary Student of the School. 

Admitted on appointment to the Architectural Student- 
ship, 1901—2. Re-admitted 1903—4. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somer- 
ville College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeiffer Travelling 
Student, 1901—-2. Re-admitted 1910—11, 1921—22. 

Royal Holloway College, and University College, London. 
Admitted rg01—2. 

New College, Oxford. Examiner in the Board of Educa- 
tion. Sometime Lecturer in Greek at St. Andrews 
University. Lecturer in Ancient History at Edinburgh 
University. Deputy Director and Secretary Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Admitted r9g01—2, 

Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. University Lecturer 
in Physical Anthropology. Admitted 1902—3. 

Victoria College, Toronto. Director of the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology. Formerly Assistant 
to Professor Flinders Petrie, under the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. Admitted 1902—3. Re-admitted 1903—¥4. 

Hon. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Bywater 
Professor of Modern Greek in the University of Oxford, 
Director of the School from 1906—14. School Student. 
Admitted as Craven Student, 1902—3. Re-admitted 
1903—4, 1904—5, 1905—6. 


¢ Killed in action, September 4th, 1974. 
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E. S, Forster. Bishop Frazer's Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford. Professor 
M.A,, F.S.A., M.B.E. of Greek in the University of Sheffield. Former! 

Assistant Lecturer in the University College of N. 
Wales. Admitted on appointment to the Oxford 
Studentship, 1902—3. -admitted 1903—4, with 
grants from the Craven Fund and Oriel College. 

A. J.B. Wace. M.A. Pembroke College, Cambridge. Director of the School. 
Formerly Fellow of Pembroke College. Formerly 
Lecturer in Ancient History and Archaeology at 
University of St. Andrews. Prendergast Student. 
Craven Student. Admitted 1902—3. Re-admitted . 
1903—4, 1904—5, 1905—6, 1906—7, 1907—8, 1908—9, 
1909—10, I910—II, I91I—12. Honorary Student of 
the School. 

¢E. W. Webster. M.A. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Taylorian Scholar 
in German, 190r. John Locke Scholar in Mental 
Philosophy r904. Admitted 1902—3. 

J. B.Fulton. A.R.I.B.A. Soane Student. Admitted r902—3. 

E. F. Reynolds. Admitted 1902—3. 

M. oy. M.A. Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Reader 

(M. O. B. Caspari). in Ancient History in the University of London. 

University Scholar in German. Admitted 1903—4. 

J. L. Stokes. B.A. Formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Librarian of Charterhouse School since 1905. Ad- 
mitted (as Holder of the Prior Scholarship from 
Pembroke College), 1903—4. ; 


Miss M. K. Welsh Newnham College, Cambridge. Holder of the Marion 
(Mrs. A. M. Daniel). Kennedy Studentship. Admitted 1903—4. 
+G. Dickins. M.A. Fellow of St, John’s College, Oxford. Craven University 
Fellow. itted 1904—5, 1905—6. Re-admitted 
as School Student, 1906~7. Re-admitted 1907—8, 
1908—9, I1912—1I3. 


C.C,T. Doll. M.A. corre College, Cambridge. Superintending Architect 
at the excavations at Knossos since 1905. Admitted 
1904——5. * 

C. H. Hawes. MLA. Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Curator, Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Late Professor of Anthropology, 
Dartmouth College, U.S.A. Admitted r1904—5, 


1908—9. 
W. A. Kirkwood. University College, Toronto. Registrar of Trinity College, 
M.A. (Harvard), Toronto. Admitted 1904—5. 
Ph.D, (Harvard). 
HY. W: oy aioe Caius College, Cambridge. Reader in Russian, Uni- 
oe (Edinburgh), versity of Birmingham. Formerly Professor of Classics, 


University College, Johannesburg, South Africa. Late 
Lecturer in Greek, University of Edinburgh. Ad- 
mitted 1t904—5 as Assistant Librarian. Re-admitted 
190 (on appointment to Studentship), 1906—7, 
I . Re-admitted 1912—r3. : 

issG. M.A. Richter. Girton College, Cambridge. Assistant Curator in De- 
Litt.D. partment of Classical Antiquities, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. Admitted r904—5. 


t Killed in action, April gth, 1917. ¢ Died of wounds, July 17th, 1916. 


J. P. Droop. 


MLA. 


Miss M. Hamilton. 


M.A., D.Litt. (Mrs, G. 


Dickins). 


A.C. B. Brown, M.A, 


I. Orr. 


R. Traquair. FLR.LB.A. 


Miss E. B. Abrahams. 
M.A. (Mrs. Culley). 


W. J. Farrell. 


M.A. 


Walter S. George. 


_T. E. Peet. M.A. 


A.M. Woodward, MLA. 


W. M. Calder. 


W. Harvey. 


B.A. 


H. Pirie-Gordon. 
M.A., D.S.C. 


M. S. Thompson. 
.B.E. 


A., 


A.C. Sheepshanks. B.A. 


N. Whatley. 


MLA. 
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Trini College, Cambridge. Professor of Classical 
Archaeology in the University of Liverpool. Late 
Assistant to Dr. Stein in the arrangement of his 
collections. Admitted r1905—6, 1906—7 (Pren- 
dergast Student), 1907—8 (School Student), r908—y, 
IQIO—I1, I9I12—~I3, I913—1I4. Re-admitted 1921— 
22. 

University of St. Andrews. Holder of a Research Fellow- 
ship under the Carnegie Trust. Admitted 1g05—6, 
1906—7. 

Scholar of New College, Oxford. Fereday Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Formerly Assistant Lecturer 
in Classics, Manchester University. Assistant Master 
at Marlborough College. Admitted 1905—6. 

Admitted 1905—6. 

Admitted r905—6 (on appointment to an Architectural 
Studentship). Professor of Architecture, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. Re-admitted 1906—7, as Student of 
the Byzantine Fund. 

Bedford College, London. Admitted 1905—6. 


Late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted 
1906—7, 1907—8, 1908-—g, I90g—1I0. 

Travelling Student in Architecture of the Royal College 
of Art. Soane Medallist of Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Late Assistant to Architects of Imperial 
Delhi. Admitted 1906—7. Re-admitted r908—9, 
1g09—10, as Student of the Byzantine Research Fund. 
Re-admitted rg12—13. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. Officer of Egypt Exploration 
Society and Professor of Egyptology in the University 
of Manchester. Admitted as Craven Fellow, 1906—7, 
— Pelham Student in the British School at Rome 
1908—9. 

Late Classical Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Lecturer in Ancient History at the University of 
Leeds. Assistant Director, i190y—-10. Admitted 
1906—7, 1907—8, 1908—-9. 

Christ Church, Oxford. Professor of Greek in Victoria 
University, Manchester. Formerly Wilson Travelling 
Fellow, Aberdeen University. Research Student, 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Admitted 1907—8. 

Gold Medallist and Travelling Student of the Royal 
Academy. Admitted 1907—8. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1907—8. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Holder of Chas. Old- 
ham Scholarship. Craven Fellow, School Student. 
Admitted 1907—8, 1908—9, 1909—I0, IgIO—II, 
1g1r—r12. Secretary of the British School at Athens. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Eton. 
Admitted 1907-—S. 

Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Admitted 1907—8. 

$2 
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+G. L. Cheesman. M.A. Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. Admitted 
1908—~9. 

A.W.Gomme. B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Lecturer in Greek, Uni- 
versity of ow. Previously Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics, ear University, Prendergast Student. 


Admitted 1 
L. B. Budden. Travelling Student in Architecture of the University of 
M.LA.,, A.R.LB.A. Liverpool. Admitted 1909—10. 
S. W. Grose. M.A. Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fellow and Tutor of 


Christ’s College, Cambridge. From ro14, cataloguing 
McClean Collection of Greek Coins in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. School Student. Admitted 1909—10. 


H. A. Ormerod. Queen’s College, Oxford. Assistant Lecturer in Greek, 
M.A., M.C. University of Liverpool. Admitted 1909—10, 
I1910—II, 
H. H. Jewell. Royal Academy Gold Medallist. Admitted r909—10. 
W. R. Halliday. New College, Oxford. Rathbone Professor of Ancient 
B.A., B.Litt. History in the University of Liverpool. Craven 


, Fellow. Admitted r910—1r. Re-admitted 1912—13. 
Miss D. Lamb, M.B.E. Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1910—x11. 


(Mrs. J. R. Brooke). Re-admitted 1913—14. 
Miss L. E. Tennant Admitted 19ro—trr. 
ee F. J. Watson 
aylor). 


E.S.G. Robinson. M.A. Christ Church, Oxford. Assistant in the Coin and Medal 
Department, British Museum. School Student. Ad- 
mitted 1910—11, 

L. B. Tillard. B.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1910—11. 

A. J. Toynbee. B.A. Sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Koraes 
Professor of Byzantine and Modern Greek Language, 
Literature and History at King’s College, University 
ofLondon. Admitted ror1—12. Re-admitted 1920— 


2I. 

R. S. Darbishire. B.A. Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted 1911r—12. 

Miss M. M. Hardie. Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted as School 
M.A. (Mrs. F. W. Student, 1911—12. 
Hasluck). 

E. M. W. Till i Late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted 
M.A., O.B.E. IglI—tI2. 

M. L. W. Laistner. Jesus College, Cambridge. Assistant Lecturer in Classics, 
B.A. Victoria University, Manchester. Late Lecturer in 


Archaeo! and Ancient History, Queen's University, 
Belfast. 3 em Student. Admeiteod 1912—13. Re 
admitted 1913—14 as School Student. 

S. Casson. M.A. Lincoln College, Oxford, and Senior Scholar of St. John’s 
College. Fellow of New College. University Lecturer 
in Classical Archaeology. Assistant Director of the 
School, 1919—1922. ool Student. Admitted 1912— 
13. Re-admitted 1913—14. 

R. S, Lambert. Repton School. 





¢ Killed in action, August roth, 1915. 


Gordon Leith. 
C. A. Scutt. M.A. 


+R. M. Heath. B.A. 

J. Boxwell. B.A. 

Miss M. N. L. Taylor 
(Mrs, H. C. Bradford.) 

J. Arnott Hamilton. 
M.A. 


Miss E. Radford. 
Miss Agnes Conway. 
MBE. ; 


Rev. W. A. Wigram. 
D.D. = 

+C. B. Moss-Blundell. 
B.A. 

H. Collingham. B.A. 


M. Tierney. B.A. 


A. W. Lawrence. 

F, L. Lucas. B.A. 

B, Ashmole. 
M.A., MLC, 

H. T. Wade Gery. M.A. 

J. J. E. Hondius. 
Litt.Class.Doc. 

C. A. Boethius. Dr.Phil. 


Miss L. Chandler. B.A. 


Miss M. A. B, Herford. 
M.A, (Mrs. G, E. K. 
Braunholtz.) 


Miss W. Lamb, 
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Holder of Herbert Baker Studentship. Admitted r9r2— 
13. 

Clare College, Cambridge. Professor of Greek in the 
University of Melbourne, Victoria. Prendergast 
Student of the University of Cambridge. Admitted 
1912—13. Re-admitted 1913—14. 

Oriel College, Oxford. Craven Fellow. Admitted 
1913—1I4. 

Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. Travelling Scholar 
of Union of South Africa, Admitted ror3—r4. 


Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1913—14. 


University of Edinburgh. Holder of the Blackie Scholar- 
ship. Admitted 1913—14. 

Admitted 19r3—~14. 

Admitted 1913—14. 


Admitted 1913—14. 
New College, Oxford. School Student elect 1914—15. 


Queen’s College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at St. 
Olave's, Southwark. raven Student. Admitted 
Ig19—20, 

University of Ireland. Assistant Lecturer in Greek, 
University College, Dublin. Admitted 1919—20. 

New College, Oxford. Admitted with grant from the 
Craven Fund, 1919—20. Re-admitted rg21—22. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of 
King's College. School Student. Admitted r920—21. 

Hertford College, Oxford. Craven Fellow. School 
Student. Admitted 1920—21, 1921—22. 

New College, Oxford. Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. Admitted 1920—2r, 192r—22. 

University of Utrecht, Holland. Admitted as Foreign 
Student I9g20—2r, 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 
Student 1920—21, 1921—22. 

University of Sheffield, Classical Mistress at the Girls’ 
Grammar School, Leigh, Lancs. [First Holder of 
Gustav Sachs Memorial Studentship. Admitted 
1920—2I. 

University of Manchester and Somerville College, Oxford. 
Lecturer in Classical logy, University of Man- 
chester. Formerly Assistant turer in Classics, 
Manchester. Admitted 1920—2r1. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Hon. Keeper of the 
Greek and Roman Department, Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Admitted 1920—21, 192I—22. 


Admitted as Foreign 


+ Killed in action, September 16th, 1916. 
+ Killed in action, September 26th, 1915. 
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M. om Hondius-Van 
aeften eae 
J. J. E. Hondius.) 
W. A. Heurtley. MLA. 


J.E. Hutchinson. B.A. 
J. E. Scott. MLA. 


E. Smith. Docent. 


*H. Smith 
(Mrs. E. Smith.) 
E. Kjellberg. Ph.D. 


J. Waldis. Dr.Phil. 


G, Snijder. 


University of Utrecht, Holland. Admitted as Foreign 
Student, t920—2r1. 


Caius College, Cambridge. Diploma of Archaeology, 
Oxford. oe Student. Admitted 192I—22, ia 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. Craven Student. Ad- 
mitted 1921—22. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of 
Caius College, Cambridge, Admitted 1921-22. — 


University of Christiania, Sweden. Lecturer in Classics, 
Admitted as Foreign Student, 1921—22. 

University of Christiania, Sweden. Admitted as Foreign 
Student, 1921—22. 

University of Lund, Sweden. Assistant in the National 
Museum, Stockholm. Admitted as Foreign Student, 
192I—22. 

University of Zurich, Switzerland. Professor at the 
Gymnasium, Lucerne. Admitted as Foreign Student, 
192I—22. 

University of Utrecht, Holland. Admitted as Foreign 
Student with Travelling Fellowship from his University, 
1921—22. : 





* Deceased. 


ASSOCIATES OF THE SCHOOL, 


Rev. A. H. Cruikshank. Elected 1896. 


Ambrose Poynter, Esq. = 1896. 
J. E. Brooks, Esq. = 1896. 
Miss Louisa Pesel. ea 1902. 
J. I. Crace, Esq. = 1902. 
Miss Mona Wilson. Fe 1903. 
J. S. Carter, Esq. Pr 1903. 
B. Townsend, Esq. ss 1903. 
A. M, Daniel, Esq. = 1903. 
H. W. Allen, Esq. a 1906. i 
W., Miller, Esq. - 1906, 
George Kennedy, Esq. ms 1906, 
A. E, Zimmern, Esq. 5 1910, 
Miss Negroponte. - 1912. 


C, J. Ellingham, Esq. ae 1913. 
Capt. H. M. Greaves, R.A. ,, 1913. 
Shirley Atchley, Esq. = 1920. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


OF THE 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. . 


I. The first aim of the School shall be to promote the study of Greek archaeology in 
all its departments. Among these.shall be (i) the study of Greek art and architecture 
in their remains of every period; (ii) the study of inscriptions; (iii) the exploration of 
ancient sites; (iv) the tracing of ancient roads and routes of traffic. 

II. Besides being a School of Archacology, it shall be also, in the most compre- 
hensive sense, a School of Classical Studies. Every period of the Greek language and 
literature, from the earliest age to the present day, shall be considered as coming within 
the province of the School. 


III. The School shall also be a centre at which information can be obtained and 
books consulted by British travellers in Greece, 


IV. For these purposes a Library shall be formed, and maintained, of archacological 
and other suitable books, including maps, plans, and photographs. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS. 


V. The following shall be considered as Subscribers to the School :— 


1) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of £10 and u . . 
2) Annual Subscribers of {1 and upwards during the period of their subscription. 
VI. Subscribers of {2 annually or more, and Donors of {20 and upwards to the 
general funds of the School, shall receive a copy of the Annual of charge. 
Subscribers of fr annually and Donors ot {10 to the general funds shall be allowed 
to purchase the Anmual at a reduced rate of fr. All Subseri shall be entitled to receive 
a copy of the Annual Report and to use the Library and attend the public meetings of 
the School in Athens. 


VII. A corporate body subscribing not less than {50 a , for a term of years, 
shall, during that term, pees 4 the right to nominate a at ol of the Managing Committec. 


VIII. A meeting of Subscribers shall be held in October of each year, at which each 
Subscriber shall have one vote. A subscribing corporate body may send a representative. 
At this meeting a report from the Managing Committce shall be presented, including a 
financial statement and selections from the reports of the Director and Students for the 
season. At this meeting shall also be annually elected or re-elected the Treasurer and 
the reopen fed the School, two Auditors, and four members of the Managing Committee, 
in place of those retiring under Rule XIII. (3). 


IX. Special meetings of Subscribers may, if necessary, be summoned by the Managing 
Committee. 





THE TRUSTEES. 


X. The property of the School shall be vested in three Trustees, who shall be 
appointed for life, except as hereinafter provided. Vacancies in the number of Trustees 
shall be filled up at the annual meeting of the Subscribers. 

XI. In the event of a Trustee becoming unfit or incapable of acting, he may be 
removed from his office by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a special meeting 
of Subscribers summoned by the Managing Committee for that purpose, and another 
Trustee shall by the same majority be appointed in his place. 

XII. In the event of the death or pe of a Trustee occurring between two 
annual meetings, the re Committee shall have the power of nominating another 
Trustee to act in his place until the next annual meeting. 
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THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 


XIII. The Managing Committee shall consist of the following :-— 


(x) The Trustees of the School. 

(2) The Treasurer and Secretary of the School. 

(3) Twelve Members elected by the Subscribers at the annual mectings. Of 
these, four shall retire in each year, at first by lot, afterwards by rotation. 
Members retiring are cligible for re-election. 

(4) The members nominated by corporate bodies under Rule VI. 


XIV. The Committee shall have control of all the affairs of the School, and shall 
decide any dispute that may arise between the Director and Students. They shall have 
power to deprive any Student of the use of the school-building. 


XV. The Committee shall meet as a rule once in every two months; but the Secretary 
may, with the approval of the Chairman and Treasurer, summon a special meeting when 
necessary. 

XVI. Due notice of every mecting shall be sent to cach member of the Committee 
by a summons signed by the Secretary. Three members of the Committee shall be 
a@ quorum. 


: XVII. In case of an equality of votes, the Chairman shal] have a second or casting 
vote. 


XVIII. In the event of vacancies occurring among the officers or on the Committee 
between the annual elections, they may be provisionally filled up by the Committee until 
the next annual mecting. 


HONORARY STUDENTS, STUDENTS, AND ASSOCIATES. 


XIX. The Students shall consist of the following :— 


(1) Holders of travelling fellowships, studentships, or scholarships at any 
University of the United Kingdom or of the British Colonics. 

(2) Travelling Students sent out by the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Byzantine Kesearch and Publication Fund, or 
other similar bodies. 

(3) Other persons who shall satisfy the Managing Committee that they are duly 
qualified to be admitted to the privileges of the School. 


XX. No person, other than a student of the British School at Rome, shall be admitted 
as a Student who does not intend to reside at least three months in Greck lands. In the 
case of Students of the British School at Rome, an aggregate residence of four months at 
the two Schools will be accepted as alternative to three months’ residence in Greece. 


XXI. Students attached to the School will be expected to pursue some definite 
course of study or research in a department of Hellenic studies, and to write in cach season 
a report upon their work. Such reports shall be submitted to the Director, shall by him 
be fo ed to the Managing Committce, and may be published by the Committee if 
and as they think proper. 

XXII. Intending Students are required to apply to the Secretary. They will be 
regarded as Students irom the date of their admission by the Committee to the 31st day 
of October next following; but any Student admitted between July ist and October 31st 
in any year shall continue to be regarded as a Student until October 31st of the following 
year. 


XXIII. The aes Committee may elect as Honorary Students of the School 
such — as they may from time to time deem worthy of that distinction, and may 
also elect as Associates of the School any persons actively engaged in study or exploration 
in Greek lands. 

XXIV. Honorary Students, Students, and Associates shall have a right to use the 
pra of the School and to attend all lectures given in connexion with the School, {ree 
of charge. 

XXV. Students shall be expected to reside in the Hostel provided for them, cxcept 
with the sanction of the Managing Committee. Priority of claim to accommodation in 
the Hostel shall be determined by the Committee. 
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THE DIRECTOR. Z 


XXVI. The Director shall be appointed by the Managing Committee, on terms 
which shall be agreed upon at the time, for a period of not more than three years. He 
shall be eligible for re-election. 

XXVII. He shall have possession of the school-building as a dwelling-house. 

XXVIII. It shall be his duty (1) to guide and assist the studies of Students and 
Associates of the School, affording them all the aid in his power, and also to see that reports 
are hwy flaring by Students, in accordance with Rule XXI., and placed in the hands 
of the Secretary before the end of June; (2) to assist in editing the School Annual. 

XXIX. {°) Public Meetings of the School shail be held in Athens during the season, 
at which the Director and Students of the School shall read papers on some — of 
study or research, and make reports on the work undertaken by the School. (b) The 
Director shall deliver lectures to Students of the School. At least six of such meetings 
and lectures shall be held in the course of each session. 

XXX. He may at his, discretion allow persons, not Students of the School, to use 
the Library and attend his lectures. 

XXXII. He shall be resident at Athens from the beginning of November in each year 
to the end of the following June, but shall be at liberty to absent himself for short periods 
for purposes of exploration or research. 

XXXII. At the end of each season he shall report to the Managing Committee— 
(i) on the studies pursued during the season by himself and by each Student; (ii) on 
the state of the School-premises and the repairs needed for them; (iii) on the state of 
the Library and the purchases of books, &c., which he may think desirable; and (iv) on 
any other matter affecting the interests of the School. 

XXXIII. In case of misconduct the Director may be removed from his office by the 
Managing Committee by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a apy eye 
summoned for the purpose, Of such meeting at least a fortnight’s notice shall be given. 


RULES FOR THE MACMILLAN HOSTEL. 


XXXIV. The management of the Hostel shall be at the discretion of the Director 
and shall be subject to his control. 

XXXY. The Director shall have power to exclude a Student from the Hostel in 
case of misconduct; but such exclusion must be immediately reported to the Managing 
Committee. 

XXXVI. The Students shall, until further notice, pay a fixed charge of seventeen 
shillings and sixpence a week for the smaller, and twenty-five shillings a week for the 
larger rooms in the Hostel. These payments shall include fire, lighting, and the necessary 
servants’ wages. 

XXXVII. Honorary Students, Associates, Members of the Committee, and ex- 
Directors may be admitted to residence in the Hostel. Other persons, if seriously engaged 
in study or research, may be admitted by the Director at his discretion. But no person 
shall reside in the Hostel under this rule to the exclusion of any Student desiring admission. 

XXXVI. The weekly charge for residents other than Students shall be from thirty- 
five to fifty-six shillings a week, or from five to eight drachmae a night. 

XXXIX. The Director shall draw up further rules for the internal management of 
the Hostel; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Committee. 


RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 


_ XL. The Director shall have power to make rules for the management of the Library, 
its ont cama and the like; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing 
Committee. 





1 These rates are subject to alteration owing to the fluctuations in the = 
_ _ To meet the present high cost of maintenance an entrance fee of {2 2s. per on 
is now payable by Students, Non-Students pay {2 2s. for any period up to three months, 
or {5 5s. per Session. 
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PUBLICATION, 


_._ XLI. No publication whatever, respecting the work of the School, shall be made 
without the previous approval of the Committee. 


THE FINANCES. 


XLII. All money received on behalf of the School beyond what is required for current 
expenses shall be invested in the names and at the discretion of the Trustees. 

XLITI. The banking account of the School shall be placed in the names of the 
Treasurer and Secretary, who shall sign cheques jointly. 

XLIV. The first claim on the revenue of the School shall be the maintenance and 
repair of the School-building, and the payment of rates, taxes, and insurance. 

XLV. The second claim shall be the salaries of the Director and Secretary, as 
arranged betwecn them and the Managing Committee. 

XLVI. In case of there being a surplus, a sum shall be annually devoted to the 
maintenance of the Library of the School and to the publication of a report; and a fund 
shall be formed from which grants may be made for travelling and excavation. 


Revised, 1920. 
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M. S. THompson, Esg., M.A., Secretary, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. rx. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 





ContrRipuTors to the Annual of the British School at Athens are 
requested to use the following systems of transliteration when writing 
in English such Greek words as have not become part of the English 
language :— 


ANCIENT GREEK. 


Vowels. 
a=a: ) 
fe a krater, lekane. 
leo ° | 
t=t:  kalpis. 


{2=o :  kothon, kantharos, Amyklaion. 


v= after a consonant, as aryballos, kylix; wu after another vowel, 
as boule. 

at=ai: Aigion, Erythrai, except at the end of words, such as Mycenae, 
which are commonly Latinised in form, when ae may 
be used. 

ec=el: Meidias. 

o:=ol: Chalkioikos. 

v=ui: muia. 

av=atu: Aulis. 

ev=en: Eutychos. 

ov=ou: boule. 


Consonants, 
B=b; y=g; S=d; (=z; O=th; c=—k1; X=l; p=m; vn; EF=x; 
m=p; p=r; o, s=s; t=t; d=ph; x=ch; p=ps; yy=ng; ye=nk; 
yx=nch; p=rh. 


1 « never = ¢ except for place-names like Corinth, Mycenae, or some names of persons 
like Cleon, which have become English words. 
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Accents. 


Contributors are requested to indicate accents and breathings very 
clearly and accurately. 


MopERN GREEK.! 


Vowels. 
a=a: | 
ae L Tévre [yddia=Pénte Pegadia. 
=e: 
t=: | 
rs 


int Teapytos=Gedrgios. 


v=y: Mvdro=Myloi. But for av, ev, ov see below 
ac=at: Katcaptavij=Kaisariané. 
e=el: ‘Ayia Eipyjvn—Hagia Eiréne. 
ot=0i: Moddor=Molaoi. 
wu=yi: wWvyovlds=psychoyiés. 
ov=0u: Sxperod=Skripou. 


f 


evn and ef before unvoiced consonants (8, « (£, ¥), 7, s, 7, 6, x) and 


av, ev before vowels and voiced consonants;* Evé@vpsos= 
Efthymios; Aavpa=Lavra. 


Consonants. 
=v; y=g, but yy, y« and yy as ng, nk and ach; S=d; f=z; O=th; 
x=k; X=1; pom; v=n; E=x; w=; p=r; pp=rrh; p=rh; o, s=s} 
t=t; $, x, V=ph, ch, ps.* 
The rough breathing to be written h:”A-ysos Tewpyros =H. Geérgios. 


Accents. 


Accents, in all cases to be written as acute, to be indicated. 

In any case where the Greek form of the word is felt to be obscured 
it may be added in Greek letters (in brackets) the first time a word occurs, 
and conversely the exact pronunciation, if it should be of importance for 
any reason, may be specially indicated. 

1 See Mr. R. M. Dawkins’ paper on ‘ The Transliteration of Modern Greck’ in B.S.A., 
vol. xv. 
* Such combinations as ux are best represented by the corresponding sound.—{Ed.] ' 
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ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


For the conventions respecting the indication of quotations from 
ancient and modern authorities, titles of periodical and collective publica- 
tions, transliteration of inscriptions, and quotations from MSS. and 
literary texts, contributors are referred to the accompanying notes drawn 
up by the Editors of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, and kindly placed 
by them at the disposal of contributors to the Annual. 


—————$ 


(REPRINTED From The Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vor. NX1IX., Part IL, 1909, 
Pp. LXXXVII—Ix,] 


Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 


Names of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for 
italics). If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in 
which it is contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus: 

Six, Jahrb. xviii. 1903, p. 34, 
or— 
Six, Protogenes (Jahrb. xviii. 1903), p. 34. 
But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by 

a small figure above the line; e. g. Dittenb. Syll.4 123. 


Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 


The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or 
less general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily 
identified should be employed. 


A.-E.M.=Archaologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen. 

Ann, d. I.=Annali dell’ Instituto. 

Arch. Anz.=Archaologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 

Arch. Zeit.=Archaologische Zeitung. 

Ath. Mitt.=Mitteilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abteilung. 
Baumeister= Baumeister, Denkmiler des klassischen Altertums. 
B.C.H.=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
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Berl. Vas.=Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 

B.M. Bronzes= British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

B.M, Coins= British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B.M. Rings=British Museum Catalogue of Finger-Rings. 

B.M, Inscr,=Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

B.M. Jewellery= British Museum Catalogue of Jewellery. 

B.M., Sculpt.=British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 

B.M. Terracotias= British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas. 

B.M,. Vases= British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, etc. 

B.S.A.=Annual of the British School at Athens. 

B.S.R.=Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Bull. d. I.=Bullettino dell’ Instituto. 

Busolt=Busolt, Griechische Geschichte. 

C.I.G.=Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C.I.L.=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl, Rev.=Classical Review. 

C.R. Acad. Inscr.=Comptes rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions. 

C.R. St. Pét.=Compte rendu de la Commission de St. Pétersbourg. 

Dar.-Sagl.=Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 

Dittenb. 0.G.J.=Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 

Dittenb. Syil.=Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, 

“Apx. "Ep. ="Apxaoroyinh ‘Epquepts. 

G.D.J.=Collitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften (or Collitz-Bechtei). 

Gerh. A.V.=Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

G.G.A.=Géttingensche Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Head, H.N.2=Head, Historia Numorum. Revised Edition, 1910. 

I.G.=Inscriptiones Graecae,* 

I.G.A.=R6hl, Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae. 

Jahrb,= Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archadologischen Instituts. 

Jahresh.= Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archadologischen Instituts. 

J.H.S.=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Klio=Klio (Beitrage zur alten Geschichte). 

Le Bas-Wadd.=Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archéologique. 

Liverpool Annals=Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology of University of 
Liverpool. 

Michel= Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions grecques. 

Mon. d. I.=Monumenti dell’ Instituto. 

Miiller-Wies, = Miller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der alten Kunst. 

Mus. Marbles.=Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 





1 The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes 
of the second issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, 
have now been changed, as follows :— 

I.G. I, = Inscr. Atticae anno Euclidis vetustiores, 


oa een »  aetatis quae est inter Eucl. ann. et Augusti tempora, 
er ke a Gp »  actatis Romanae, 
» IV.= ,, Argolidis. 
.» VII.= ,, Megaridis et Bocotiae, 
» IX.= ,, Graeciae Septentrionalis. 
» XII= ,, Insul. Maris Aegaei praeter Delum. 


» IV. = ,,  Italiac et Siciliae. 
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Neue Jahrb, kl, Alt.=Neue Jahrbiicher fir das klassische Altertum. 

Neue Jahrb, Phil.=Neue Jahrbiicher fir Philologie. 

Niese=Niese, Geschichte der griechischen u. makedonischen Staaten. 

Num. Cihy,= Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. Zeit,=Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly-Wissowa= Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopiidie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

Philol.=Philologus. 

Ramsay, C.B.= Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. 

Ramsay, Hist. Geog. = Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

Reinach, Rép. Sculpt.=S. Reinach, Répertoire des Sculptures. 

Reinach, Rép. Vases=S, Reinach, Répertoire des Vases peints. 

Rev. Arch.= Revue Archéologique. 

Rev. Et. Gr.== Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rev. Num.= Revue Numismatique. 

Rev. Philol.= Revue de Philologie. 

Rh, Mus.= Rheinisches Museum, 

Rom, Mitt.= Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, Rémische 
Abteilung. 

Roscher=Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

S.M.C.=Sparta Museum Catalogue. 

T.A.M,.=Tituli Asiae Minoris. 

Z$N.= Zeitschrift fir Numismatik. 


Transliteration ‘of Inscriptions. 


[] Square brackets to indicate additions, 7. ¢. a lacuna filled by con- 
jecture. 

() Curved brackets to indicate alterations, 7. e. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the en- 
graver; (3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes 
of the copyist. 

<> Angular brackets to indicate omissions, #.¢. to enclose superfluous 
letters appearing on the original. 

... Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of 
missing letters is known. 

--- Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that 
form; otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears on the original, should be represented by a 


special sign. : 
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Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 


The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for 

inscriptions, with the following tmportant exceptions. 

() Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 

[[ J] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing in 
the original. 

<> Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original. 


British School at Fthens. 





Tuis School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeology 
and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with 
command of the means which the recent great advances of the science have 
rendered indispensable. 


Athens is now an archaeological centre of the first rank. The architecture 
of Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage; and the concen- 
tration in the Athenian museums of treasures of Antiquity found in Greek 
soil during the last few decades of years has made a personal knowledge of 
those museums in the highest degree desirable for Hellenic scholars. 


The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens: First, 
the command of an adequate library; and second, the advice of trained 
archaeologists residing on the spot, who follow the rapid advance of the science 
due to new discovery and the rearrangement of old materials. 


These advantages are now provided for American, Austrian, British, 
French, German and Italian archaeologists. By means of these Schools many 
excavations on Greek soil have been carried out; and those conducted in 
Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, in Melos, in Crete, at Sparta, Mycenae and 
in Northern Greece by the British School during the past thirty-six Sessions 
are an encouraging proof of the work that may be done in the future if the 
School be adequately supported. The Annual of the British School at Athens, an 
archaeological periodical of recognisedly high standing, affords an opportunity 
for the publication of the Students’ more important results. 


Students are admitted free of charge. They are required to pursue some 
definite course of Hellenic study or research, residing for the purpose not less 
than three months in Greek lands, and at the end of the Session to write a 
report of the work they have done. Applications from intending students 
should be made to the Secretary, M. S. THompson, Esq., 19, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1, who will also give full information. . 


Donations or annual subscriptions to the School are much needed, and 
will be gladly received. They should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, V. W. 
Yorke, Esq., M.A., Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. 

1 In the case of Students of the British School at Rome, an aggregate residence of 
four months at the two Schools will be accepted as alternative to three months’ residence 
at the School at Athens. 

September, 1922. 
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ABURIR, gold medallion from, 67 

Acropolis at Athens, marble head of ephebe 
from, 86. 

‘ Actian’ Era. See ‘ Augustan.’ 

Aivasil, gold plaque from, 21; date of, ibid. 

Akhtala, Iron Age cemetery at, 10, 19 

Alabaster cup, foot of, from Mycenae, zor f. 

Alexandrowo, rites at Bektashi shrine at, 77 

Amphora, Panathenaic, inscribed, 119. 

Amr, mosque of, at Damictta, 76, at Fostat, 
68; miraculous columns at, 68, 76 

Amulet-case (?), bronze, from Chauchitsa, 
17 {,, from Olympia, 19 

avdbice, 100 

Apollo Hyperteleates, 139; sanctuary of, 
147, 149 

Arafat, miraculous columns at, 70 note 3 

Ardjani, L., 2; marshes at, 3 

Armenians, colonists of Phrygians, 29 

Armilets, Iron Age types of, from Chauchitsa, 
134, 

Artemis, Limnatis, temple of, 147; Orthia, 
titles of, 116; dedications to, 89 ff. 

Athena, Chalkioikos, dedications to, 117 ff. 

‘ Augustan’ Era, starting point of, 54; 
sporadic use of, in Macedonian in- 
scriptions, 59, 6r, 62, 64, 66, 67; on coins, 
67 

- - avkaAnfa, 109, IIo 

*Axpabaios = 'AxAabaios, 103 


BaciAlS[as(?), 121; with h, 122 

Beads, bronze, 10, 11, 15; clay, rr; gold, 
15; paste, 11, 21 

Bell, bronze, 117 {. 

Beroea, coins of, dates on, 67 

Biandina, site of, 149 

Boar, wild, on limestone relief, 94 

Bone knife and dagger handles, 19 

Brasidas, Tib. Cl., 126 and note x 

Briges, date of invasion of N. Greece, 29, 
33; identified with Phrygians, 29 

Bronze, amulet-case (?), 17 #.; armlets, 11, 
12; beads, 10, x1, 15; bells, 117 £.; 
brooches, 11, 12; cow, 118; dice, 102; 
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fibulac, 11, 17; hair-rings, 10, If; pins, 
II, 12; tweezers, 11, 17 

Brooches, Iron Age, from Chauchitsa, 11, 
12; types of, 15 f.; parallels to, 16 f.; 
distribution of, 17 : 

Bull-leaping scencs on frescoes from 
Myédenae, 192 f. 

Bull's-head rhytons from Mycenae, 202 f.; 
date of, 205; method of fixing horns, 
203 f. From Knossos, 202. Incised 
decoration on, 204 

Burials, Iron Age. By inhumation; Cau- 
casus, 10 note 3; Macedonia, 7, 8, 9, 12; 
Thessaly, 10 note’ 3; position of body, 7, 
1o note 3. By incineration, 10 

BwpGeia, 116 


Cazsar, Jutrus, plan of campaign of, at B 
of Pharsalos, 34 f., 38, 41 f., 48 ff., 51 

Caracalla, edict of, conferring Roman 
civitas, 63, 64, 67 

Charisandros, acting Demarch of Halimous, 
154,157; pedigree of, 155 f. 

Chauchitsa, position of, 1, 2; strategic im- 
portance of, 3; meaning of name, 1; 
Iron Age cemetery at, 5 ff.; Hellenistic 
and Roman remains at, 4, 5, 9; prae- 
Hellenic occupants of district, 28 f.; 
invasions from North, 28, 29, 32, 33; 
culture of, 31 

Ivon Age: cairn-burials at, 6, 9 f.; 
characteristics of, 7, 9; Slab grave, 
at, 6 f.; date of, 9; contents of, 12; 
parallels to, 20 note 3. Finds 
bone, 19; bronze, ro, 11, 12, I7; 
clay, 11; gold, 17 f.; iron, 12, 19; 
pottery, 21 ff. Pottery: types of, 
21 ff.; technique, 21, 22, 24; date of, 
25, 26, 32; cultural connexions of, 
28, 32; parallels to, 27. See also 
Pottery. 

Chilonis, dedications by, 110; pedigree of, 
111, 115, 116 

Civitas Romana, gift“of, in 213 a.p., 63, 
64 
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Claudius Gothicus, victories of, 62 

Clay: beads, 11; loom-weight, 124; scal- 
impression, 205; spindle-whorl, 208; tes- 
sera, 99 note I 

‘Coins of Beroea, 67; C. Julius Eurycles, 146 
note 2; Thessalonica, 66 

Columns: miraculous, Christian and Mo- 
hamedan, 68, 69, 70 note 3, 73, 74) 75) 
76. Mycenaean, sacred, 205 

Corporations, military, dedications by, 127 f. 


Daimonta; inscriptions from, 140 f., 148, 
149; site of, 148 

Demarch of Halimous, clected, 157 

Demes, Attic, administration of, 157 f. 

Dentil pattern in Mycenacan frescoes, 198 

Dialect, Laconian, peculiarities of, 90 f., 94, 
95, 97 and note 2, 99, 101, 107, rar f, 

Dice, bronze, dedication of, at Sparta, 102; 
date of, 115 

Dionysion, in deme of Halimous, 152, 154, 
160 

Dionysos, marble head of, from the Peiracus, 
85; type of, 86 

Dome of the Rock, Christian associations 
with, 72; Moslem do., ibid. ; crypt bencath 
73; columns of ordeal in, 73 f. 

Dove Goddess, 206 

Doves on Mycenaean seal-impression, 205 f. 


==, denoting manumission, 128 

Eagle with wreath on limestone relief, 97 

Eileithyia, dedications to, at Sparta, 102, 
110 

El Aksa, mosque of, columns of ordeal at, 
74 f. 

éxikaxey, duties of, 157 

*Exloraros, 131 

‘Eppar[os}, in dedication to Hermes, 134 

Eurycles, C. Julius, coins of, 146 note 2 

Eusebius, Chronicles of, Armenian trans- 
lation of, 54 


Fepdva, 118 

Fibula, Iron Age type of, 17; Dipylon type 
of, ibid, 

Figurines, terra-cotta, 208 

Flutes ivory, dedication of, at Sparta, 103, 
115; dates of, 115 

Fopiacia, 106, 116, 117; 
Fopdeia and BwpOela, 117 

Frescoes from Mycenae: Ramp House, 
190 ff.; Schliemann’s finds at, 190; style 


contracted to 
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of, Ig; two periods, ibid.; relation of, 
to finds at Knossos, Thebes, Tiryns and 
Tylissos, ibid. Description of, ror ff. 
Subjects: Architectural, 191 {.; human 
figures, 192, 194; animals, 193 f., 196; 
plants, 195; dresses, 194 f.,196; decorative 
patterns, 196 f., 198; backgrounds, 197 £. 
Fploa, 106 


Tapéas, name of sculptor, 93; derivation of, 
93 and note r 

Gelonos, wooden city of, 183 

Geraki, inscriptions from, 132 ff.; member 
of Eleuthero-Laconian League, 133 

Tepwavds ‘Hpaxda, tomb inscription of, 64 

Tipus, 93 note I 

Gold beads, 15; date of, 15, 26. Plaque 
from Aivasil, 21; from Chauchitsa, 11, 
19 f., 26; dates of, 15, 21, 26 

Goths, invasion of Greece by, 62 

ypaupareov == archives, 158 f.; also record 
office, 160. I. xowdv, 158 f.; T. Anbeopxi- 
«dv, ibid. ; passages from ancient authors 
concerning, 159; discussion of, 159, 160 

Gythion, inscriptions from, 141 f. 


Hapj1 Bextasu, ordeal at shrine of, 76 

Halimous, deme of, 156 f.; site, 156; 
inscription from, 153 ff.; shrine of 
Dionysos in, 152, 160; Thesmophoria in, 
156 

Hallstatt, cairn-burials at, Io note 3; 
brooches from, 17; beads, 21 

Halos, Iron Age cemetery at, to 

Hassan el Basri, tomb of, 71 note 7 

Hearths, central in Mycenaean Megara, 181; 
portable, 199; painted from Mycenae, 
199; from Knossos, ibid. 

Helladic pottery. See Pottery. 

Helos, site of, 150 

“Iwwaoxia, 131 

Hjdltegrafvar, 170; construction of, ibid. ; 
date of, ibid. 

‘ Horns of consecration,’ 205 

Horses on limestone reliefs from Sparta, 
114 f., 208 

House-types, primitive, variety of inde- 
pendent types of, 161, 165 f., 183 f. 
Southern Europe. Neolithic: round, in 
Greece, 162, 165; rectangular, in Crete, 
161, in N. Greece, 162, Bronze Age: 
horseshoe, in C. Greece, 162, 164, 173 f.; 
rectangular, in S. Greece, 163, 181, Troy, 
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163, 182; round, in S. Greece, 163; 
oval, in N. Greece, 163, 164, in Crete, 
ibid, Theories of development, 161, 163, 
164 f,,173. Northern Europe. Neolithic: 
round, in Sweden, 167 f.; horseshoe, in 
Schleswig-Holstein, 173. Bronze Age: 
oval in Sweden, 168, 172; rectangular, in 
Sweden, 168 f., in Bavaria, 170, 171, 181, 
182, 183. Jvon Age : Nordic Megaron in 
Sweden, 169 and note 2, 172. Roman 
Period: 166, 167, notes, 171. Evidence 
from modern practice in Finland, Russia, 
Sweden, 177. Use of moveable screens, 
179; automatic development into all 
primitive house-types, 180 f. 

Human figures on limestone reliefs, 98, 99 f., 
10r, 102 

Hut-vases, Italian, 163, 164; Nordic, 165, 
168, 183 

Hyperteleaton, inscriptions from, 137; site 
of, 147 f. 


fepoxorla:, plural in Attic Greek, 158 

Inscriptions : Attic, from deme Halimous, 
151 f.; date of, 154. -Laconian, votive, 
from sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at 
Sparta, 88 ff.; from shrine of Athena 
Chalkioikos, 117 ff.; non-votive, from 
Sparta, 125 ff.; from other sites, 132 ff. 
Macedonian, 55 ff.; double systems of 
dating, 55 

Intervocalic 4, in Laconian dialect, 121 f. 

Iron Age cemetery at Chauchitsa, exca- 
vations at, 1 ff.; at Halos, 10; at Hall- 
statt, Io note 3; at Mouci-Yeri, ro note 3. 
Swedish, date of, 170. See also House- 
types, Pottery. 

Tron, knives, t1, 12, 19. Pins, 11, 12, 15, 
19; type and size of, at Chauchitsa, 19; 
parallels to, from Caucasus, ibid.; use of, 
15; hobnail heads of, ibid. Rivets, 19 

Ischyrias, demarch of Halimous, 154; 
speech of Demosthenes against, 155; 
suspended from office, 157 

Ivory, handles from Chauchitsa, 19, 21; 
votive flutes from Sparta, 103 f., 115; 
fragments from Mycenae, 205; relief of 
warship from Sparta, 103 


Janzsu, plain of, 2 

Jerusalem, church of Ascension at, mirac- 
ulous column in, 69, 71, 73; church of 
Holy Sepulchre, chapels in, 71, 72; 
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ordeals connected with, 70 f.; Dome of the 
Rock, 73; El Aksa, 74 


KAaLaMarIA, excavations at, 21; bronzes 
from, found with Corinthian pottery, 31 

KdAAwos, 140 

Kastor, dedications to, 136 

Knossos, frescoes from, I9I, 193; hearths 
at, 199; rhytons from, 202 

Kérpis, origin of name, 96 

Koutouri, identification of, with Old Phar- 
salos, 48, 52 

Kupdvas, 137 

Kybernis, demarch of Halimous, 
pedigree of, 155 


154; 


Laconta: early dialect of, 90 f., 94, 95, 97, 
99, 101, 107, 121 £. 

Lapis Lacedaemonius, rhyton of, 201 

Lead, vessels of, from Mycenae, 206 

Letter-forms as evidence of date at Sparta, 
96, 113, 115, 118, 121, 122, 123, 124, 136, 
137; limited value of, 115, 137 

Limestone: relicfs from Sparta, 89 ff.; 
rock, at Mycenae, 206 

Lion, on limestone relief, 94, 95 

Log cabin, neolithic, in Switzerland, 182; 
in Italian terramare, ibid. ; possible origin 
of classical Megaron, 182 f.; of Nordic 
Megaron of Viking Age, 170, 183 

Loom-weight, clay, inscribed, 124 


MACEDONIA : excavations in, 1 ff., and see 
Chauchitsa, Pottery. History of, before 
Alexander L, 28 f.; racial movements 
from N. in, 29; dates of, 31; reflex from 
S. 30f. Culture of, in Iron Age, 31; date 
of, 31. Inscriptions from, systems of 
dating in, see Macedonian Era. Soil, 
corrosive qualitics of, 7; mica dust in, 
28 

Macedonian Era, two systems of, 54 ff. 
Provincial ; starting point of, 54; Actian 
(Augustan): starting point of, bid. 
Double dating in inscriptions, 54. In- 
scriptions dated by Augustan Era, list of, 
55; appear sporadically in Macedonia, 
61, 65, 67. Inscriptions dated by un- 
specified Era, list of, 56 ff.; probability 
that this is ‘ provincial,’ 60 ff., 65 

Makedni, history of, 29 f.; territory of, 30; 
art of, ibid. ; date of, 31; cultural con- 
nexions and contacts of, 31 


INDEX 


Meshed Ali, mosque of, column of ordeal at, 
77 

Mctathesis, 92, 116, 117 note r 

‘ Mino-Helladic ' Period, 189 note 1 

Mosques, Amr at Cairo, do. at Damictta; 
Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, 72; El 
Aksa, do. 74 {.; Meshed Ali, 77 

Mouci-Yeri, Iron Age cemetery at, 10 note 
3; iron knives from, 19 

* Murda,’ meaning of, 77 

Mycenac, excavations at, in 1920 and 1921, 
185f. Finds: Ramp House. Frescoes, 
189 ff., see Frescoes. IRhyton Well, 
Alabaster cup, foot of, 201; clay seal- 
impression, 205 f.; ivory, fragments of, 
205; lead, 206; Pottery, 207 fi., sce 
Pottery; Rhytons, of Japis Lacedae- 
monius, funncl-shaped, 201; of steatite, 
bull’s-head, 202 ff.; Terracotta figurines, 
208 


Narssus, B. of, 65 

Names, Greek: compounded with ate, 
100; SHmos, 138; Eruuos, 121; wpak-, 90; 
xavr-, ibid. Derived from administrative 
duties, 131; names of birds, 94; trees, 
103. Roman, from ruling emperors, 62 f. 

Neolithic, house types, sec House-types; 
Pottery, see Pottery. 

Net-patterns on L. H. II]. vases, 207 

Nomina gentilicia, date of appearance of 
names of Emperors as, in Near East, 
63 

Nordic: House-types, see House-types; 
hut-vases, 165, 168, 183; Megara, 169 and 
note 2 

vr == v8 in Mewoivra, 142 


O.ncron, with dot in centre, 96 

‘Ovaros, 141 

Orthia, Artemis, dedications to, at Sparta, 
88 ff.; date of, 113. Title of, various 
forms of, 116 {.; chronological sequence 
of, 117; suggested derivation of, from 
bpOh, TO4 

Otman-Giourou, ‘spectacle’ brooches of 
Type I, from, 17 


Paxata, site of, 146 

Pasikrates, stele in honour of, erected by 
fellow-soldiers, 126 f. 

Pateli, Iron Age culture at, 27, 28 

Pharsalos, B. of, site of, 34, 36 f.; state- 
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ments of ancient authors, 34 ff.; modern 
interpretations and theories, 36 ff. 

Pharsalos, two cities of; Old, 36, 37, 38, 42, 
48, 52; New, 48 

Pherae, excavations at, 30, 32; connexion 
of, with Spartan art, 30, 33 

Philippi, inscriptions from, 65 

Phoibaion, the, at Therapne, 145 

Phrygian element in early invaders of N. 
Greece, 29 

Pins, bronze, 11, 12; iron, 11, 12, 15, 19. 
See Iron Age 

Pompey, plan of campaign of, at Pharsalos, 
34 £, 39,49 f. 

Pottery: Helladic. Late Helladic HU. from 
Mycenae Rhyton Well, 108; Late Hel- 
Jadic 111., 107 f.; Krater with chariot 
seene, 107; jug, ibid.; characteristic 
patterns and shapes, 106 f. Jron Age. 
Chauchitsa: Type A, hand-made, 21; 
incised decoration, 21, 22, 26; shapes, 
21, 22; clay, 21, Type B, wheel-made, 
22 f.; decoration painted, 22, 23, 28; 
shapes, 22, 23, 24, 32; clay, 22. TypeC, 
wheel-made, 24 f.; decoration, wheel- 
made incisions, 25, 27; shapes, 24, 32; 
clay, 24. Shapes persistent through all 
classes, 25. Date of, 25, 26; cultural 
connexions of, 27, 28, 32. Parallels to: 
from Skyros, 27; Theotokou, ibid.; Pateli, 
ibid. Clay, local, 28. Hellenic, frag- 
ments of pottery with painted inscriptions 
from sanctuary of Orthia at Sparta, 
104 ff.; Panathenaic amphora, 119. 
Hellenistic. Black-glazed bowls with 
incised dedications from Sparta, 109 ff. 

Tipagivos, 98 f. 

Provincial Era, in Macedonian inscriptions, 
See Macedonian Era. 

¥ =X in Laconian dialect, 95, y9, 101. =& 
in dialect of Melos and Thera, 97 and 
note 2 

Tlvppos, 67 

‘Ramp House,’ at Mycenac, frescoes from 
189 ff. 

Reliefs: limestone from Sparta, $89 f.; 
date of, 113 f.; subjects, eagle with 
wreath, o7; horses, 114 f., 208; human 
figures, 98, 99 f., 101, 102; lion, 94, 95; 
ship, 97 

Rhodon, Kh. f., 141 

Rhotacism in Laconian dialect, gt f. 


. 
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Rhyton, fluted, in lapis Lacedaemonius, 
200; bull’s-head, in steatite, 202 ff. 

‘ Rhyton Well’ at Mycenae, description of, 
200, 209; finds from, 201 ff. 


S. GertrupE, chapel and tomb of, at 
Nivelles, 75; miraculous column at, 75 
and note 

S. Hubert, eastern origin of legend of, 75 

S. Pelagia, history of, 71, 73; tomb of, 71, 
75; rites at, ibid. 

S. Sergius, tomb of, at Urfa, 75 

S, Willibald, account of Jerusalem by, 60, 
70, 71 

* Sardanapalus,’ statues of, in Athens, 78 ff. ; 
British Museum, 82, 83 and note 1; Crete, 
84 f.; Vatican, 79, 85. Variations in 
treatment, 79 f., 83, 85. Herms, in 
Florence, Naples, Palermo, 78 and notes 
3, 4, 5. Copies from bronze original, 84; 
date and school of original, 86, 87 

Seal-impression, clay, from Mycenae, subject 
and date of, 205, 206 

Selinos (Laconia), site of, 145 

Ships, on limestone relicf, 97; on ivory 
do., 103 

X= 6e, in Late Laconian dialect, 97 and 
note I 

Sidi Okba, mosque of, at Kairouan, 76; 
column at, ibid. 

Sigma, relative date of forms of, 115 

Sinai, Mt., ritual for pilgrims to, 70 

Zoikts, 97 

Spindle-whorl, clay, 208 

Steatite, rhytons of, from Mycenae, 202 f. 
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Stone, imitations of, in frescoes from 
Knossos and Mycenae, 198 


TesserA, clay from Mantineia, 99 note 1 

Thessalonica, a colonia, 66; attack on, by 
Goths, 62 

Thetideion, position of, near both Old and 
New Pharsalos, 47, 48 

Oionoppisas, go 

* Tooth ’-pattern, on portable hearths, 199 

Trade route from N. to Greece, neolithic, 
2,3 

Tpovles, 94 

Troy II., Megaron at, date of, 182 

tupBepuxla, laws against, 9 and note 1; 
penalties for, ibid. 

Tweezers, Iron Age, from Chauchitsa, 11, 
17; parallels to, 17 


Via EGNatia, 3 

Viking Age, in Sweden, date of, 170; 
hjditegrafoar of, ibid.; house-types of, 
172, 183 

ulis wéAews, title of, at Sparta, 129 

Volo, excavations at, 32, 33 


Watup.icv, in Swedish houses, 169 note 1, 
170 


X=X in Laconian dialect, 103, faulty 
spelling, ibid. 

Xdprvdes, 99 

Xurplias, 95 


Zeus TeLelos, dedication to, in Laconia, 135- 
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Macrponta: Metat ORNAMENTS FROM THE SLAB Grave, CHatcnitsa, (Scale 2: 3.) 
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Map OF THE BATTLEFIELD OF PHARSALOS (BASED ON THE GREEK STAFF MAP OF I014). (Seale 1: 150,000.) 


The lines marked 1-8 show the lines of battle as planned by :—(1) Leake, Kromayer. (2) von Goeler. (3) Mommsen. (4) Heuzey. (5) Stoffel. 
(6) Rice-Holmes. (7) Chatzimichales. (8) The Author. 
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THE SO-CALLED ‘ SARPANAPALUS’: I. THe ATHENS STATUE AS RESTORED, 
2, 3. THe Heap tn Prorine. 4. THE HEAD FROM A Cast. 
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Attic Mip Firrn-century Type oF Dionysos: Marne Heap 
FROM THE PEIRAEUS 
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THE SO-CALLED ‘ SARDANAPALUS’: ATHENS HEAD (3) COMPARED WITll 
THE Etrene (1) AT Municu, PRAXITELEAN HEAD (2) AT STOCKHOLM, 
HERMES (4) AT OLYMPIA, 
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FRrescoes FROM THE Ramp House. 


MyceNnaE: 
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MYcENAE:; FRESCOES FROM THE Ramp House, 
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B.S.A., Vol. XXIV. (1919-21), Pl. XI 





MycrenaE: Ruyton or Lapis Lacedaemontus. Two Views, (Scale 3: 4.) 
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Mycexag: A, ALABASTER Cup From Firru Swarr Grave. (Seale 3: 5.) 
B. Foor oF Arasaster Cup rrom Rayton Watt. (Scale 3: 4.) 
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MyceNarE: 1t. FrRaGMenTs oF Buti's-Heap RHYTONS CARVED IN STEATITE. (Scale 1: 4.) 
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Mycenar: VASE FRAGMENTS AND JUG FROM Ruyton Wet. (Scale 1:2.) 
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